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This book tells the stories of twenty-eight of the more than one hundred thirty Presbyterian 
missionaries, evangelists, medical workers and support personnel who answered the call to 
work among the Spanish-speaking people of rural northern New Mexico. 


Presbyterian workers began their efforts in New Mexico in about 1870. The Spanish-speaking 
people by tradition were Roman Catholics. In the larger communities that tradition held fast. 
But those who lived in smaller communities were isolated because there were too few people to 
support a Catholic Church. This was fertile territory for the Protestant missionaries whose 
financial support did not depend on the local people. The people were uneducated, unfamiliar 
with modern medical practices and often encumbered by superstitions passed on as religious 
facts. At first they were suspicious, and there was even animosity from a few. In time the 
newcomers were able to demonstrate their Christian love and their knowledge. Then they were 
accepted and the love was fully returned. 


The local people were by nature friendly, courteous, appreciative and anxious to learn more 
about the medical care, education and other benefits brought to them. They also recognized the 
importance of the English language in giving them access to new knowledge and job 
opportunities in the future, as New Mexico was now a part of the United States. 


The missionaries found personal fulfillment demonstrating their faith through this opportunity 
to serve. 


The picture on the cover is of 
the Spanish Presbyterian Mission Church 
and adjacent manse and Day School 
in Las Vegas about 1875 


Photo by J. N. Furlong 
Courtesy of Marcus Gottschalk and 
The Page Nelson Edwards Archive 

Boulder, Colorado 
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Dedication 


df ba book is dedicated to the many men and women of God, both Roman Catholic and 
Protestant, who served part or all of their lives responding to the command of Jesus 
Christ when He said, “Go into all the world and preach the gospel to the whole cre- 
ation.” (Mark 16:15 RSV) 

It is not possible to identify by name all the workers whose lives had lasting 
impact and who through their witness demonstrated their faith in His statement, “. . . 
Whosoever liveth and believeth in Me shall never die.” (John 11:26.RSV) Rural north- 
ern New Mexico is a better place because of their work for the cause of Christ. 

The pictures we have in this book are of Presbyterian workers--a limited group. 
Unfortunately some of the names have been lost. 

This book of biographies gives us an opportunity to appreciate the devotion of 
those who, like nurse Myrtle Scott, were “born for a purpose” and fulfilled that purpose 
to the best of their ability. 

May we be inspired by their lives. 
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Chart and Map 


SEE THE ACCOMPANYING CHART AND MAP FOR THE LOCATION OF 
TOWNS AND VILLAGES IN NEW MEXICO THAT WERE SERVED BY 
12 OF THE MANY MISSIONARIES AND EVANGELISTS IN THIS GROUP 


ften the ministers wives were involved in the mission work. Occasionally some of 
O their children also participated as teachers, musicians and as helping hands in many 
other ways. This book mentions around 40 individuals who were involved. The list of 
ministers on the chart could have included 28, but 12 were selected as the purpose of the 
chart was to demonstrate that the mission work was widespread in northern rural New 
Mexico areas. 

The map shows some of the towns and villages in New Mexico where twelve 
Presbyterian missionaries, evangelists and ministers worked. For the most part, the area 
is mountainous, and the indigenous people were Spanish-speaking or members of vari- 
ous Indian tribes. In addition to New Mexico other towns and cities in other states were 
ministered to by these men, including Trinidad, Walsenburg, Las Animas, Pueblo, San 
Pablo and San Luis in Colorado, and San Angelo and El Paso in Texas. 

Pictures at the beginning of this book give us an indication of the Presbyterian 
desire to be of Christian service to the people of rural northern New Mexico. 

This list of towns is incomplete. For example, the Reverend José Ynés Perea 
ministered to 27 villages in the Bernalillo and Pajarito areas but we do not know the 
names of all of them. 

Time has changed villages and small towns. Some have become ghost towns and 
some are not large enough to be identified on most maps. With the help of The Place 
Names of New Mexico by Robert Julyan, very small communities and ghost towns that 
were mentioned in this book have been located by the author and are shown on the 
accompanying map. 


Key to Chart: 


@ Indicates the minister/evangelist served there 

O Indicates the town is now either a ghost town or has few people living there 
Tt Indicates the minister established the Presbyterian church in that community 
* Los Lentes has been annexed to Los Lunas 

‘ek Pajarito is now a southern suburb of Albuquerque 
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Preface 


Spanish Conquest and Roman Catholicism 
Bringing Civilization To New Mexico 


4d fw conquerors of the New World from Spain were accompanied by Franciscan fri- 
ars, members of a Roman Catholic religious order named after St. Francis. Poor 
treatment of the Indians by Francisco Vasquez de Coronado and his men in 1540-42 
made the conquest of New Mexico difficult and long. The Spanish and Mexican govern- 
ments were distant and unable to protect the settlers from powerful tribes of nomad 
warrior Indians: the Ute, the Navajo, the Arapaho, the Cheyenne, the Jicarilla, the Apache 
and the Comanche. Twenty-one Franciscan friars were killed in 1581, and the Indian 
revolt of 1680 wiped out the Spanish settlements. The survivors managed to fight their 
way out, fleeing south to Guadalupe del Paso where they remained exiled for 13 years. In 
1692, Diego de Vargas Zapata reestablished control. But Indian flare-ups continued. The 
settlers’ flocks were sporadically stolen and sometimes the settlers were killed. Life 
was precarious and devoid of educational opportunities. By 1800, long periods of drought 
and Indian invasions had seriously impoverished the settlers. 

When Mexico achieved its independence from Spain in 1821, New Mexico be- 
came a province of Mexico and trade was opened with the United States by way of the 
Santa Fe Trail. 

General Stephen W. Kearny and 1,600 troops entered Las Vegas and then Santa 
Fe in 1846 to claim the area for the United States and met no opposition. In 1848, the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo ceded New Mexico to the United States. The United States 
established a military presence at Ft. Union. Settlers and wagon trains were guarded, and 
any hostilities by the Indians were met with force and the raids gradually subsided. 

Father Joseph P. Machebeuf described the condition of the Roman Catholic church 
in New Mexico at the time of the takeover by the United States: “The lack of instruction 
and other helps has left religion in a deplorable condition... Its practice 1s almost entirely 
lost and there remains little but the exterior shell. With such ignorance the consequent 
corruption can easily be imagined, and all the immorality that must flow from it.” Soon 
thereafter the American hierarchy petitioned the Holy See for a bishop. 

John Baptist Lamy, a Frenchman, arrived in Santa Fe on 9 August 1851 as an 
ordinary, and years later, on 12 February 1875 he was appointed as Archbishop. He was 
enthusiastically received by the people, but the clergy considered him a foreign intruder. 

He patiently handled the dissident native clergy and politically powerful Peni- 
tentes. His territory was very large. It included Tucson, Arizona, and Denver, Colorado. 
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He traveled widely in the United States in search of loans and donations. He sought to 
recruit additional priests and teachers. He traveled to Europe in his search. 

Later his burden was lessened with the establishment of the Vicariates Apostolic 
of Colorado and Arizona, under the direction of two of his best priests as their first 
bishops. His jurisdiction was further lessened when several southern New Mexico coun- 
ties were transferred to the Diocese of El Paso. 

In 1865, Lamy could report to Rome that when he arrived in 1850 he found only 
10 priests, and he now had 37 priests and 6 theologians in minor orders, 45 new churches 
and 18 to 20 old ones repaired. There were four convent schools conducted by the 
Sisters of Loretto and three by the Brothers of the Christian Schools. In time, these schools 
provided a core of educated native professionals. 

New priests and seminarians from France continued to arrive and Lamy wel- 
comed the first Neapolitan Jesuits from Naples, Italy. 

Archbishop Lamy was a successful and dedicated administrator and was largely 
responsible for reestablishing the faith in the Southwest. 

Bishop Salpointe succeeded Lamy and had difficulties with the Penitentes, who 
erupted in opposition to the diocese regulations. 

The next archbishop was Placide Louis Chapelle, who served from 1894 to 1897. 
During his term, the Leavenworth Sisters of Charity founded St. Anthony’s Hospital in 
Las Vegas. 

In 1919, Albert T. Daeger became the last of the continuous line of French arch- 
bishops in Santa Fe. 

Rudolph Alouysius Gerken was installed as archbishop in Santa Fe on 23 August 
1933. He personally supervised the preparations of the historic Montezuma Hotel near 
Las Vegas, rebuilt in 1886 after fire destroyed the previous structure. Founded in 1937, it 
became a major seminary which the U.S. and Mexico hierarchy used to train seminarians 
from persecuted Mexico. 

The Roman Catholic Church was firmly established in New Mexico long before 
the Protestants arrived. 


Sources: 

Lucas, W. J. Historic Las Vegas, 1927. 

“New Mexico.” The New Columbian Encyclopedia, 1975. 

“Lamy, John Baptist.” New Catholic Encyclopedia, V 8, 1966. 

“Regis College (Denver, CO)” New Catholic Encyclopedia V 12, 1966. 
“Santa Fe, Archdiocese of, N.M.” New Catholic Encyclopedia, V 12, 1966. 
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Introduction 


Protestant Missionaries and Bible Conversions 


/ Neb the Roman Catholic Church was firmly established in New Mexico before 
Protestants arrived, Methodist, Baptists and Presbyterians sent a few missionaries 
into the New Mexico territory beginning about 1850. Their success was limited and had 
to be abandoned during the Civil War. The Roman Catholic church maintained a strong 
hold on the lives of the Spanish-speaking people in every community that was big enough 
to support a church. The Reformation in Europe had had little effect on Spain and simi- 
larly on Mexico and New Mexico. 


Most of the wealth [in New Mexico] was in the hands of a few rich people and 
corporations which were not desirous of paying taxes for the education of the 
poor. The poor, in turn, had no great vision, knowing very little about educa- 
tion. (Nanninga 1942, 19) 


In 1853, Governor David Meriwether was concerned about education. The 
legislature passed a law for education, but made it contingent upon an election 
to determine whether it was popular enough to warrant the tax that would be 
required. In March 1856 the vote was 37 for and 5,016 against public educa- 
tion. (Horn 1963, 59) 


There were Roman Catholic schools in eight of the largest towns in New Mexico. 


...[SJince the Bible became the rallying point of the Reformation, the Council 
of Trent felt obliged to regulate Bible reading. The Index drawn up by a con- 
ciliar commission and published by Pius IV in 1564 required the permission of 
the bishop or inquisitor for the reading of vernacular versions [the native 
language.] This defensive measure, which remained in force until it was some- 
what relaxed by Benedict XIV in 1757, had the unfortunate effect of separating 
the laity further from the Bible. In 1897 Leo XIII permitted the use of vernacu- 
lar versions approved by the Holy See or published with doctrinal notes under 
the supervision of the bishops. This legislation was adopted by the Code of 
1918 and is still the law today. (New Catholic Encyclopedia, Volume II, p 535) 
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The availability of Protestant Bibles led some whose heritage was Roman Catholic 
to the Protestant point of view. 

The Reverend John Annin and his wife and son arrived in Las Vegas in the fall of 
1869. He and José Ynéz Perea met and immediately formed a strong bond. A church and 
school were established. The school grew rapidly to about 50 students, and the Roman 
Catholic church responded in November 1877 by establishing a school taught by Italian 
Jesuits in a large home capable of housing about 132 students. They later moved into a 
larger building that accommodated 240 students. Annin’s student body dwindled, and he 
came to feel that his work was a failure. Discouraged, he moved in 1880, and closed both 
the church and the school. Nevertheless, time has proven that Annin’s influence was 
incalculable and lasting. When he left, the members of his church in Las Vegas joined the 
much stronger church in Chacon. 

In 1884, the Catholic school moved to Morrison, Colorado, and in 1887 moved 
to Denver, Colorado, and became known as Regis College. 


Early Presbyterian missionaries and their work in New Mexico included: 
1867 The Reverend David McFarland organized a church and school in Santa Fe. 
1868 | The Reverend and Mrs. James M. Roberts worked among Navajos in 
Fort Defiance, and later in Taos in 1872 where a church and school 
were established. 
1870 Dr. John Menaul worked with Navajos in Fort Defiance. 
1870 The Reverend Charles H. Cook, in southern New Mexico, worked with Pimas. 


Las Vegas was pivotal. Raphael Gallegos, José Ynés Perea and John Whitlock 
worked with Annin as adults. They became evangelists or ministers and traveled throughout 
the Spanish-speaking areas of New Mexico. In addition to these adults, Annin’s school 
inspired some of the younger Spanish-speaking students to obtain further education, and 
they became ministers or wives of ministers. 

The Presbyterian Board of National Missions began sending missionaries and 
teachers to New Mexico. The opportunity to provide education in English, and rudimen- 
tary knowledge about health, gave the missionaries, teachers and lay workers extra in- 
centive and enthusiasm over and above their calling to spread the Protestant view of 
Christianity. The Spanish-speaking people were friendly, courteous, appreciative and 
anxious to learn. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway was built as far as Las Vegas on 4 
July 1879 and brought an influx of midwesterners seeking the opportunities of the fron- 
tier. 

Missionary Alice Blake wrote of her first-hand knowledge about the accom- 
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plishments of other missionaries and recently her manuscript has been published. See 
Blake, Alice, 1997 in References. The biographies presented here include a representa- 
tive number of people mentioned in her work. 

In 1912, when New Mexico became a state the Congress of the United States was 
a positive force in writing the Constitution of New Mexico, and under the stern disci- 
pline of the Congressional Enabling act, Article X XI, Section 4, a public school system 
was finally to be provided. 


During 1916 John V. Conway, Assistant State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, made the first thorough survey of the school situation. He visited 
every school district in the state and found “deplorable” conditions in most of 
the rural schools. Many of the buildings were unfit for human occupancy, teach- 
ers were poorly qualified, and terms were irregular in length. (Wiley 1965, 27) 


In 1914, the Presbyterian Board of National Missions established the Embudo 
Presbyterian Hospital in the Dixon-Embudo area of Rio Arriba County. The need for a 
similar hospital in Mora County was recognized and, in 1965, work was started with the 
help of local people building the Mora Valley Medical Unit. It was staffed by Presbyte- 
rian medical missionaries and local people. 

So the activities of Presbyterians and other Protestants in New Mexico had a 
lasting impact on health care and education in the state. 


Sources: 


Barber, Ruth K. And Edith Agnew, Sowers Went Forth, 1981, Menaul Historical Li- 
brary of the Southwest, 301 Menaul Boulevard NE Albuquerque, NM 87107. 


Horn, Calvin, New Mexico’s Troubled Years, The Story of the Early Territorial Gover- 
nors, 1963, Albuquerque, Horn and Wallace Publishers. 59. 


New Catholic Encyclopedia, V 2, 1966, p 533. 


“Regis College (Denver, CO.)” New Catholic Encyclopedia, V 12, 1966. 
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MISSION TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, SANTA FE, AUGUST 1902 


Photo courtesy of The Menaul Historical Library of the Southwest, 
301 Menaul Boulevard NE, Albuquerque, NM 87107 


STANDING, LEFT TO RIGHT: 

Rev. Robert M. Craig, synodical missionary; Caroline Courtney, primary teacher, Santa Fe; Miss Kate 
Zimmerman, sewing teacher, Santa Fe; H.C. Thomson, D.D., teacher of training class, Albuquerque; 
Miss Matilda M. Allison, Supt., Santa Fe; Miss Rebecca Rowland, plaza school Pajarito; Miss S.B. 
Sutherland, Albuquerque; Miss Sibella Rutherford, assistant matron, Menaul School, Albuquerque; 
Miss Elizabeth McAllister, plaza school, Ignacio, Colorado; Miss Elizabeth Craig, El Prado Taos; 
Miss Sue M. Zuver, Penasco; Miss Maggie Fleming, Las Vegas; Miss L.C. Galbraith, Arroya Hondo; 
Rev. Gabino Rendon, Santa Fe; Miss Antonette Brengle, matron, Santa Fe. 


KNEELING: 

Miss Myrta Morrow, laundress, Santa Fe; Miss Jennie Clark, Chimayo; Miss Prudence Clark, 
Chimayo; Miss Henrietta Caskey, Los Lentes; Miss Alice Blake, Trementina; Miss M. Fluker, 
Truchas. 


SEATED: 

Miss Alice Tyson, Ranchos de Taos; Miss Etta Moore, Agua Negra; Miss Bessie Menaul, Hall’s Peak; 
Miss Marion Le Duc, Las Cruces; Miss Louise Conklin, El Rito; Miss Rebecca Meeker, Truchas; 
Miss Kate Kennedy, Embudo. 
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1903 EDUCATORS, MINISTERS AND STUDENTS, MENAUL SCHOOL, ALBUQUERQUE 


Photo courtesy of The Menaul Historical Library of the Southwest, 
301 Menaul Boulevard, NE, Albuquerque, NM 87107 


BACK ROW: Juan G. Quintana, Juan B. Torres, Eliseo C. Cordova, Tomas Atencio, Rafael Q. 
Martinez, Rev. Gabino Rendon, Rev. Jose Ynes Perea. 


MIDDLE ROW: Vicente F. Romero, Lucas Martinez, Juan Baros, Juan G. Sanchez, Manuel Barcelon, 
Manuel Sandoval, Teofilo Tafoya, Sam Sant Van Wagner. 


FRONT ROW: Rev. John M. Whitlock, Jose Emiterio Cruz, Rev. Matthias Matthieson, Rev. Henry C. 
Thomson, D.D., Rev. Wm. Wallace, Abelino Aguirre, Rev. John Mordy. 


For the origin of this class we turn back to 1889, when some students of Del Norte College, Colo- 
rado, organized a summer Bible school at Las Vegas for Spanish-speaking workers. The year follow- 
ing aclass of seven students was taught by Reverend F.M. Gilchrist at Del Norte. In 1894 there was a 
second and larger class; but at the expiration of four years, owing to the death of the leader and the 
closing of the college, the training school was abandoned, though its need and usefulness had been 
fully proven; its need being demonstrated by the fact that several students already started in their 
studies desired further training that they might eventually do evangelistic work. 

In 1900 at the urgent request of R.N. Craig, synodical missionary, the Rio Grande 
Prestyterian asked the Board to establish such a class in Albuquerque. This was done. In September 
1901 the class was formed with seven students. 
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1903 - 1904 NEW MEXICO MISSIONARIES IN CONFERENCE IN SANTA FE, NM 


Photo courtesy of The Menaul Historical Library of the Southwest, 
301 Menaul Boulevard NE, Albuquerque, NM 


BACK ROW: Mr. Crawford, Albuquerque; Miss Morrow, Santa Fe; Miss Read, Santa Fe; Miss Soule, 
Albuquerque; Miss McNair, Agua Negra; Miss Zuver, Penasco; Miss Caskey, Las Lunas; Mr. 
Mondragon, Arroyo Seco. 


4TH ROW: Miss Lucy Craig, El Prado Taos; Miss Little, Pajarito; Mrs. Wise, Arroyo Hondo; Miss 
Huntley, Las Vegas; Miss Prudence Clark, Chimayo; Miss Moore, Raton; Miss Alice Blake, 
Trementina. 


3RD ROW: Mrs. Ross, Albuquerque; Miss O. Meeker, Santa Fe; Miss Woodward, Santa Fe; Miss 
Brengle, Santa Fe; Elizabeth Craig, El Prado Taos; Miss La Due, Las Cruces; Miss Davis, Taos; Miss 
Blackwell, Agua Negra. 


2ND ROW: Prof. Ross, Albuquerque; Dr. Thompson, Albuquerque; Dr. McAfee, New York; Mr. Craig, 
Albuquerque; M.B. Leadingham, Santa Fe; Gabino Rendon, Santa Fe. 


FRONT ROW: Miss Porter, Las Cruces; Miss Caskey, Las Lunas; Miss Dwire, Embudo; Miss 
Rebecca Meeker, Truchas; Miss Hyson, Ranchos de Taos; Miss Conklin, El Rito; Miss Montoya, 
Truchas. 
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1937 MISSION WORKERS CONVENTION 
ALLISON-JAMES SCHOOL, SANTA FE, NM 


Photo courtesy of The Menaul Historical Library of the Southwest 
301 Menaul Boulevard NE, Albuquerque, NM 87107 


BACK ROW: M Lopez, Rev. Tomas Atencio, unknown, Rae Benter (Bergen), Dr. Sarah Bowen, 
unknown, Alice Thompson, Merle Randle, Eleanor Tilford, Victoriano Valdez, (?) Brown, Juanita D. 
(?), R.K.D., unknown, Mrs. Donaldson, Alice Miller, I. Richmond, Marian Cook, Louis Hernandez, 
unknown, H.C. Donaldson, unknown, Edith Agnew, (?) Hough, unknown, unknown, Thelma Poncel, 
unknown, Florence M. (?), Bob Fleming, unknown, E. Martinez, Gabino Rendon, Mrs. Cordova, O. 
Lopez, (?) Ruybaled, Marie Voss, (?) Dutton, unknown, Joe E. Porcel, H. Morse. 


KNEELING: (?) Welliver, Dan Vasquez, George P. Simmonds, Paul L. Warnshuis, (?) Amador, Rev. 
Julian Duran, Moicelio Cruz. 
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1947 ROCKY MOUNTAIN MINISTERS CONFERENCE 
AT ALLISON-JAMES SCHOOL, SANTA FE, NM 


Photo courtesy of The Menaul Historical Library of the Southwest, 
301 Menaul Boulevard NE, Albuquerque, NM 87107 


Melendrino Lopez, Frank Payas, Joe Medina, Acorsino Lucero, Alfonso Esquibel, 
Porfirio Romero, Epifanio Romero, Eluid Valdez, Higinio Ruybalid, Trinidad Salazar, Julian Duran, 
Jose Inez Candelaria, Moicelio Cruz, Amador Martinez, Tomas C. Gonzalez, Robert Lucero 
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I 


Missionary Pioneers in the Las Vegas Area 


I am the light of the world; he who follows me will not walk in darkness, 
but will have the light of life. (John 8:12 RSV) 


S heldon Jackson (1834-1909) was the Presbyterian missionary superintendent in the 
Rocky Mountain area until 1884 when he went to Alaska as superintendent of mis- 
sions and established churches and schools throughout Alaska. His vision and energy 
pushed Presbyterianism into both the Rocky Mountain area and Alaska where they be- 
came well established. 

Jackson wrote urging Rev. John Annin to come to the Territory of New Mexico as 
a missionary. The railroad was scheduled to reach Las Vegas in about 10 years, and he 
felt that Las Vegas would be a strategic point for a mission. Annin replied that he was 
willing. 

José Ynés Perea was a rancher east of Las Vegas in San Miguel County. He was 
from a well-to-do family, well-educated and had traveled extensively. His life had been 
changed by reading the Bible. Fluent in Spanish and English, Perea was disturbed by the 
primitive religious beliefs and superstitions of his shepherds. He devoted much time to 
visiting with them and explaining his conversion from Roman Catholicism to Protestant- 
ism. He distributed religious tracts to them, but few could read. Seeing the need, he 
began praying for a Protestant minister. 

In 1869, when Perea learned that the Reverend John Annin had come to Las 
Vegas to establish a Presbyterian church he rejoiced, met Annin, and told him he was the 
answer to his prayers, and offered himself and his resources as a dedicated co-worker. 

There were three main elements that provided a window of opportunity for the 
Protestant missionaries in rural northern New Mexico from approximately 1870 to 1912: 
(1) Public education was available in very few places. Poverty and illiteracy were 
widespread; (2) Rural people were isolated because of poor roads and lack of conve- 
nient modes of transportation; (3) Roman Catholic regulations made Bibles in the Span- 
ish language virtually impossible to obtain or read. 
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THE SPANISH PRESBYTERIAN MISSION CHURCH AND 
ADJACENT MANSE AND DAY SCHOOL IN LAS VEGAS IN 
ABOUT 1875 


The Spanish Presbyterian Mission Church in Las Vegas was organized by Rev. John 
Annin in 1870. He bought a large house on a lot where there was also room for a church 
building. 

He and José Yiies Perea worked together. It is easy to see that their lives’ accom- 
plishments were multiplied through their association with each other. Mr. Perea took 
charge of constructing the church, and Rev. Annin started a Day School in the building, 
where he and his family also lived. Rev. Annin also provided books and other supplies 
for his students. The school was active from 1870 to 1880. 

After Roman Catholics started a competing school, Rev. Annin became discour- 
aged and moved. 


Photo by J.N. Furlong 
Courtesy of Marcus Gottschalk and ThePage Nelson 
Edwards Archive. Boulder, Colorado 


In 1881 Rev. John Eastman built the Douglas Avenue church in the English-speaking 
part of Las Vegas. In 1884 Rev. James Fraser began his ministry in Las Vegas and 
reactivated the Spanish Presbyterian Mission Church and converted the school to a 
boy’s boarding school. 
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THE SPANISH PRESBYTERIAN MISSION CHURCH AND 


ADJACENT MANSE AND BOARDING SCHOOL IN LAS VEGAS 


The second story was added to accommodate the additional boarding school students. 


Wipe: “3 


THE BOARDING SCHOOL GREW AND MORE ROOMS WERE ADDED TO 
ACCOMMODATE THE LARGER STUDENT BODY. PHOTO ABOUT 1890. 


Photo by Royal A. Prentice 
Courtesy of the Museum of New Mexico, Negative # 110745 

The wagons in the foreground are loaded with wool. One of the prevailing industries in the area was 

raising and shearing sheep. Las Vegas was the leading wool shipping center in the Southwest in the 

period of 1872 to 1912. 


The boys and Miss McNair were transferred to the Menaul School in Albuquerque in 
1895, and the Las Vegas school reverted to a day school and continued until 1909. 
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The Reverend John Alexander Annin, 1824-1903 


In July 1869, the Reverend John Annin received a letter from Dr. Musgrave, secre- 
tary to the board of domestic missions in Philadelphia, advising him that he had 
been selected to go to Las Vegas. His orders were to “go up and possess the land.” 
He was a pioneer whose life accomplished much more than he realized. 


One of the earliest and most influential Presbyterian pioneers was John Alexander 
Annin who was born on 29 September 1824, on his father’s farm near Liberty Center, 
New Jersey. He was a descendant of John Annin of 
Annondale, Scotland. The family were Scots-Presby- 
terians. He graduated from the Greenbrook Family 
School, Plainfield, New Jersey, in 1842, and from 
Princeton College in 1846. Then he taught for a few 
years in a private school in Perth Amboy, New Jersey, 
before entering Princeton Theological Seminary in 
1848 and graduating in 1851. He was ordained in Oc- 
tober 1851. 

In September 1851, he married Elizabeth D. 
Fisher, the daughter of the Reverend Jesse Fisher, a 
Congregational minister in Windham, Connecticut. He 
filled pastorates in Franklin, Ohio, Cedarville, New 
Jersey (14 years), and from 1866 to 1869 was pastor 


and missionary in the Presbyterian Churches of Lake 
City and Red Wing, Minnesota. 


Some years later Annin said of this mission: 


My coming to this place in 1869 was a matter in which, and of which, I had 
little to do. My agency, in this matter, was the passive sort of agency which 
consists chiefly, or only, in waiting, listening to what others had to say; in 
seeking Divine guidance in prayer, and, in a purpose and desire to follow the 
leadings of Providence whithersoever they might point the way. The interview 
in which the subject was first mentioned to me was unsought and unexpected 


by me... . It was the Lord’s doing, and it was, and still is, marvelous in my 
sight. (Blake [1932] 1997, 25) 


Mrs. Cornelia W. Martyn of Auburn, New York, had relatives serving in the 
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military in Santa Fe, and she did missionary work there for several months, then came to 
Las Vegas in December 1869, to work with the Reverend Annin. She found she was not 
suited for missionary work and returned to Auburn in April 1870, determined to assist 
him in the missionary field by her efforts there. She was zealous in her endeavor to raise 
funds for the Reverend Annin’s mission. She and Mrs. James L. Graham organized a 
Presbyterian Ladies’ Board in Auburn. Subsequently others organized and incorporated 
a second Ladies’ Board in the city of New York. Both Boards supplied funds essential to 
the Reverend Annin’s work. 

The Annins decided that their daughters, Laura and Rebecca, should continue 
their schooling. Mrs. Martyn and Mrs. Graham offered to give $500 for the expense of 
the trip to Las Vegas, and also $500 to educate the girls in a school in the East; and 
suggested the Ingham Institute for Girls in Leroy, New York. 

In October 1869, after settling the girls in their new school, John Annin, his wife 
Elizabeth, and small son Willy, set out by train for the wilds of the West. At Topeka, they 
boarded the stage coach, and after six days of hard travel, arrived in Las Vegas at 4 A.M., 
on the 24th. They found a room at the Exchange Hotel, a famous hostelry that had been 
managed since 1866 by the Kitchen brothers, Charlie and Dick. Worn out from the jour- 
ney, they slept until nearly noon the next day. What they found when they awakened was a 
village of adobe houses strung along the Gallinas River, sleepy streets around a square 
plaza, wagons hitched to one, two, or three teams of horses or oxen, and a few trading 
establishments where doors were open but no business was evident. 

It was Sunday, but the Annins had no church and held no services except that Mr. 
Annin called on two sick persons and prayed with them. A small group assembled on the 
next Sunday, November first, in the hall of May Hays, to hear the Reverend Annin preach 
his first sermon in Las Vegas, on “The Wages of Sin.” 

During the next week, José Ynés Perea rode into Las Vegas on business and Mr. 
Chapman, a store owner, told him about the Annins. Perea was eager to meet them and, 
accompanied by Mr. Chapman, went to the hotel. He grasped the Reverend Annin’s hand 
and said, “I have been praying for a missionary, and I have made vows and promises to 
the Lord in connection with this work. You can depend on me for any and everything that 
I can do to assist this missionary work. I thank God you have come.” Annin asked, “Are 
there any other Christian people here who could help us start a church?” Perea knew of 
nobody. “But,” he said, “many are reading the Bibles and tracts I have been distributing 
and I have many friends among the poor. I think they would come to hear you if they were 
not afraid of the local priest.” The two quickly became friends and began to make plans 
for the work ahead. 

The Reverend Annin did not know the Spanish language, nor the customs of the 
people he was to serve, but he learned quickly, and not long after his arrival, with the 
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help of José Yiiés Perea, he preached his first sermon in Spanish. 
David McFarland had opened a parochial school in 1868 as a part of the Santa Fe 
Mission. Annin soon realized a school was needed in Las Vegas too. The native children, 
now Americans, were growing up without the least knowledge of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, to say nothing of their ignorance of the English language. 

Annin appeared often in public places, making his presence felt. He invited 15 or 
20 of the local businessmen to a meeting, explained the limits of his financial support and 
invited them to join with him and Mr. Perea in the construction of a church and school 
building. The businessmen urged him to proceed and said money would be raised. 


The old book of minutes written by John Annin describes the organization of the church: 


Sunday afternoon, March 21st, 1870, by previous arrangement the following 
persons were gathered at the residence of the Rev. J. A. Annin, to wit 

José Ynés Perea, Mrs. E. D. Annin, José Antonio Chavez, Selso Gonzales and 
Tomas Maes... . It was decided to proceed to the examinations of candidates. 
Mr. Perea had been a member of a Presbyterian Church in St. Louis, Missouri; 
Mrs. Annin was a member of a Presbyterian Church in Lake City, Minnesota; 
José Antonio Chavez and Teodosio Chavez had both been members of a Protes- 
tant (it is believed a Baptist) Church in or near Socorro, New Mexico which 
had partially or altogether fallen into decay or become extinct. . . . The ordi- 
nance of Baptism was administered to José Antonio Chavez, Selso Gonzales 
and Tomas Maes. These men had been brought up and baptized in the Catholic 
Church but baptism was administered to them in accordance with a decision of 
the Presbyterian Church by which Roman Baptism was declared invalid. (Min- 
utes of the General Assembly of 1545, p. 34) 


Immediately after this all present arose, and joining hands, solemnly agreed 
and covenanted together to walk in dependence on the grace of God, in all 
charity, purity, and love, to endeavor to adorn the Gospel and to promote the 
interests of the church in the cause of the Redeemer. . . . Perea was unani- 
mously chosen and ordained as ruling elder. Prayers were offered in both En- 
glish and Spanish. . . . It was decided to celebrate the Lord’s Supper in the 
evening... . Mr. Perea was depended upon in great measure in conducting the 
examination of the others. And the work that began in feebleness and with deep 
solicitude and fervent prayer is commended to the blessing of Almighty God, 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost. Amen. (Barber 1981, 19) 
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Of the churches still in existence, this was the first Protestant church to be organized east 
of the Pecos River and the second oldest Protestant church in New Mexico. Protestant 
churches organized before this were abandoned because of the Civil War. 


In a letter to the Board of Domestic Missions Annin wrote: 


Our church now numbers 17 members, and I think it is quite probable that 
during the summer or autumn several more will join us... .I think I have told 
you that I am entering most wholly into the labors of others, gathering to- 
gether into one fold scattered sheep that have been for some time without a 
shepherd. ...I have had a visit from five persons from a distance of about 40 
miles. (Chacon, New Mexico.) They came in a great country wagon with two 
yoke of oxen. One of them had been here before and came into the church soon 
after its organization. This time he brought others with him... among them his 
aged mother, very infirm, unable to walk. I carried her in my arms from the 
wagon into my house. Three of them were received into full communion. (Schufle 
1970, 24) 


In another letter to Sheldon Jackson, he apologized for having chosen no deacons. 
‘An important part of the duty of a deacon is, I believe, to look after the poor. But if we 
are all poor together, then we can deaconize over each other.” 

Chapman Lodge #2 A.F. & A.M. (Ancient Free and Accepted Masons), which 
had been located at Fort Union, moved to Las Vegas in 1867. The Temple was con- 
structed and dedicated on 15 January 1870. The Reverend Annin was a Free Mason, and 
was allowed to use their facilities to organize the school in March 1870. Later the school 
was moved to the Sulzbacher home on National Street, across from the present site of the 
County Court House. When the property was acquired for a manse and church building 
site, the Reverend Annin moved the school into his home. He called it the “San Miguel 
County Educational and Literary Institute,” a high-sounding name for a school of four 
pupils, among them the teacher’s own son Willy. The record book reads: 


San Miguel County Educational and Literary Institute. The first term of this 
Institution opened on Tuesday, March I, 1870 as a Free School in the resi- 
dence of Rev J. A. Annin the Principal in Las Vegas, New Mexico with four 
scholars viz, Jesse S. Taylor, Son of Jno L. Taylor, Alfred and Sephenia Green 
children of Alfred Green, Willy A. Annin. (Rendon [1953] 1963, 20) 
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Annin wrote in a letter to the Board: 
I spend five hours a day, five days a week, in trying to teach a few children the 
elements of useful knowledge. The school is a free school entirely, and I also 
furnish books, slates, etc., as far as possible. Moreover, two of the five children 
in the school are members of my family constantly; and for the privilege of 
teaching them we board them and in great part clothe them. (Schufle 1970, 19) 


A session meeting report of 30 July 1870, is eloquent regarding the spirit of John Annin’s 
church: 


The session met at the residence of the minister. . . . It seems proper to add as a 
matter of interest in the history of this newly organized church in this region of 
darkness and the shadow of death that at this meeting a number of the mem- 
bers of the Church were present and that it was made a meeting very largely of 
conference and prayer, almost all the members present speaking and express- 
ing their experiences and hopes, and that the Spirit of God was very manifestly 
present, filling all of our hearts. (Barber 1981, 20) 


In the summer Annin’s daughters, Laura and Rebecca, arrived. They were attrac- 
tive young ladies, and their presence was a real drawing card for the school when they 
began teaching and assisting in the fall. Attendance grew rapidly and the enrollment 
reached 37 in 1870-71. Rafael Gallegos, a young man about 20 years of age who had 
been exposed to some Methodist teaching in the past, roomed and boarded with the 
Annins for several months and joined the new church. However, he was so persecuted by 
his neighbors as a “heretic” that he moved away from the town, becoming what was 
known as a “local evangelist” in the neighborhood of Buena Vista, several miles to the 
north. He had friends there in the Laumbach family, Protestant settlers with German 
background. He made many trips into Agua Negra (Holman), El Rito (Chac6én), and 
Mora. 

After the railroad arrived in southern Colorado four or five men from Chacon, 
New Mexico, made a trip with their wagons for supplies to Trinidad, Colorado. They 
had some time on their hands on a Sunday and, as they walked around town, were at- 
tracted to a church by the singing. They went in and were warmly greeted and invited to 
attend an afternoon meeting. At the meeting they were given Spanish Bibles. Their rela- 
tives and neighbors in Chacon had yearned for spiritual guidance and those who could 
read shared the Bible with the others. Others were taught to read, and the nucleus grew. 
When Protestant missionaries arrived the villagers were well prepared. First to arrive 
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were the Reverend James Roberts and the Reverend Vicente F. Romero from Taos; Rafael 
Gallegos, José Ynés Perea, and the Reverend John A. Annin from Las Vegas. A mission 
church and school followed. Chacén became a bulwark of Protestantism and the Presby- 
terian church grew in this environment. 

The little church group in Las Vegas soon began to make plans for a building. Mr. 
Annin found the property he wanted on the brow of the hill south of the plaza. It had a 
long adobe house, and the large adjoining vacant lot was a suitable site for a church. He 
had received a letter from the Ladies’ Board in Auburn, telling him to go ahead with the 
purchase of a residence for his family, and that they would be working hard in the mean- 
time to raise the money. Subscriptions from the East amounted to $1400 and local sub- 
scriptions amounted to $250. The lot and home that Annin wanted were bought from 
Jorge Chavez on 18 August 1871 for $3350. 

Annin was urged by a number of local people to proceed to build a church, and 
with local help and the backing of people in the East, the church was started. Pledges 
ranged from $5 to $500. The $500 was given by Perea, who also lent an additional $500. 

A letter from Laura Annin reported a sewing class and some music pupils, for 
“the ladies of the place have bought a small organ.” 


Gabino Rendon recalled one of his early experiences and is quoted as saying: 


I remember once when I came to school early on a cold morning and was 
invited into the Annin living room to warm my hands at the stove. Family prayers 
were going on. They were so different from the prayers at our house, said with 
rosaries to Our Lady or to some saint, that I did not easily forget them. Mr. 
Annin read from a large Bible—in English, so that I understood nothing of the 
reading. Then he prayed a long, long prayer, with the family all on their knees. 
Perhaps for my sake, they sang a Spanish hymn afterward with Miss Laura at 
the organ, while Mrs. Annin kept a hand on the wigglesome Willy. (Rendon 
fL9537 A903 922) 


Many of the students did not understand English when they entered the school. 


Construction of the church was begun in the spring of 1871. José Ynés Perea 
supervised the work of building, and Annin worked daily at running the school. Annin 
reported the progress on the church building, and commented that building a church is 
different than it would be back East. He said, “You cannot push things in New Mexico, 
building this church has been a great undertaking.” 
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The building was finished in 1873, but was not dedicated until 1877, when all 
indebtedness was paid off. A generous gift of $500 was given by a lady in New York, 
who desired to keep her name a secret. In his dedicatory sermon, Mr. Annin gave great 
credit to Mrs. Cornelia W. Martyn, Auburn, New York, and to Mrs. James L. Graham, 
president of the Ladies’ Board, stating that he believed the sending of the Gospel to New 
Mexico originated “in Mrs. Martyn’s mind and heart.” 


John Annin’s mission school grew rapidly at first. He wrote in Sheldon Jackson’s Rocky 
Mountain Presbyterian in 1873: 


It seems to me very clear that the influence of this mission here in Las Vegas is 
increasing month by month. .. . We have sixty pupils and the average atten- 
dance is fifty-five. There are seldom less than forty present at the reading of 
the Scriptures and the short prayer. They are very much interested in my books 
and seem to want books to read. 


The Reverend Annin worked indefatigably for the next 10 years. 


He was a large man and unused to horseback riding, but . . . he rode for miles 
over this broken country, in all seasons of the year. Stories are told of his 
coming in after a long ride with his beard covered with icicles. Wherever he 
found a promising and intelligent convert he employed him as an evangelist 
and gave him the local charge of some particular field. (Blake [1932] 1997, 
Zo) 


Rafael Gallegos, José Ynés Perea and the Reverend Annin made many trips into 
Buena Vista, Mora, Agua Negra (Holman), El Rito (Chacén), and Ocaté. They made 
many friends and converted a good many to Presbyterianism. 

On 17 February 1877, Sefior David de Luna from Chacon came 50 miles to join 
Las Vegas church. On 18 February 1878 the Reverend Annin traveled to Chacon to meet 
with people who had visited him in Las Vegas and had indicated an interest in joining his 
church. He met with a small group and read them questions in Spanish and instructed 
them carefully. A number of people joined the Las Vegas church. In May 1878, he and Mr. 
Perea made another trip to Chacén to baptize children of the new members and other 
adults including Manuel Sandoval and some of the Arguello family. In March 1879, a 
separate church was organized in the home of Juan José Arguello. The Chacon church 
has always been one of the strongest of the rural churches. The church of El Rito de Agua 
Negra, now Holman church, was formed on 22 June 1879, under John Annin’s guidance. 
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Opposition arose in Las Vegas from the local French priest, Father Coudert, and the 
Sisters of Charity. In 1877, a group of Jesuits took over a large home and later built a 
building sufficient to accommodate about 240 students. Also, José Ynés Perea, at the 
urging of Sheldon Jackson, accepted work as an evangelist at Zuni Pueblo, and later 
moved to Jemez. He decided to train to become a minister. 

Thus, the Reverend Annin’s work which he had come to love so dearly, was 
unhappily curtailed, and even though he had striven with unabated vigor and zeal for 
years for what he thought was God’s will, his dream was crumbling. He and his family, 
thoroughly discouraged, left Las Vegas 1 May 1880. He wrote later of the Jesuit mission- 
ary priests: “Learned and eloquent they were. They came to Las Vegas and almost en- 
tirely broke up my work.” However, he always regarded his time in Las Vegas as the 
most blessed of all his long ministry. The church membership was transferred to the much 
stronger Chacon church. 

The school was revived by the Reverend James Fraser, and continued for about 
11 years. In 1895, the boys of this school were transplanted to Menaul School in Albu- 
querque and became a part of the “root” system of that well-known institution. 


John Annin also provided our church with two . . . articles which are still with 
us to remind us of his great contributions. “The Bible on your pulpit,” he wrote 
in 1897, “was given to us or to the church (to Mrs. A and myself for the church) 
by a good friend in Brooklyn, New York at our request or solicitation. The 
inscription in the front of this book . . . (was) Mr. and Mrs. P. Castner of 
Brooklyn, New York...” 


The second Annin memento still with us is the bell. “The bell which calls you 
on the sacred day to the house of worship,” Annin continued in his 1897 letter, 
“T got it from Troy, New York, 831 Ibs., I think. It cost some $400. I had the 
pleasure of giving $100. It was considered a magnificent bell at the time. Its 
sounds were very sweet and musical.” This bell was taken down after Annin’s 
time and installed in the steeple of the new church in East Las Vegas .... It 
was, however, too heavy for that structure and was later returned to the origi- 
nal church steeple in Old Town” .. . . (Schufle 1970, 28) 


In 1994, the East Las Vegas church was remodeled and the steeple strengthened 
and the bell was moved once again. The bell still wears in black paint its shipping label: 
“Rev. J. A. Annin, Las Vegas, N. M., care of Chick Brown and Co., Grenada, Colo.” 

An article in the Las Vegas Daily Optic in 1930 said: “Thus it will be seen that 
John A. Annin was in very truth a pioneer, not only in the work of the Presbyterian 
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Church but of all the Protestant denominations.” 

One student, Gabino Rendon, who eventually became a minister, said, “In later 
years ... Il realized the importance of that little church. It marked the opening of the Bible 
to the common people and the beginning of religious liberty in our part of the world.” 

The Reverend John A. Annin was called home, 4 June 1903, at age 79. 


Dale B. Gerdeman 1987 
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The Reverend José Ynés Perea, 1837-1910 


At age 12 José Perea was in a private Roman Catholic school in New York state. 
Some students had surreptitiously obtained a Bible which was not allowed in the 
school. He became a member of the group and was greatly moved by the truth he 
found in the Bible. In later life he was described as “one of the most consecrated 
men who was ever touched by the Holy Spirit.” 


José Ynés Perea was born 21 April 1837, in Bernalillo, New Mexico, to Don 
Juan Perea and Donia Josefa Chavez Perea. He was one of 11 children. His name was 
given him by accident. His god-parents who had car- 
ried him to the priest at Isleta, had forgotten the name 
“Ignacio” which his parents had chosen for him, and 
asked the priest to select a name. The priest chose the 
name José Ynés, and that was the name by which he 
was always known. 


The Pereas trace their ancestry to Francisco 

Xavier Chavez, who was a descendant of 
Pedro Duran y Chavez, a member of the origi- 
nal 1600 Onate Colony. Pedro Chavez was 
born in Valverde in Province of Galicia, Spain, 
according to the information by Gilberto 
Espinosa and Tibo Chavez in their book, El 
Rio Abajo. (Espinosa 1965) 


The first Perea to come to New Mexico was Pedro Ascension Perea. He came 
from Mexico City in 1780. (Romero 1987) 


The (Perea and Chavez) families were among the wealthy landowners and pa- 
tricians of New Mexico under the flag of Old Mexico and have continued in 
prominence and leadership since the territory was transferred to the United 
States. (La Aurora 1910) 


José Yiés was an infant when his father acquired a large ranch south of the 
Sandia Indian Grant and north of Alameda, and built a large hacienda near Bernalillo. 
José Yiies’ father and older brother, Francisco, were among those patricians who wel- 
comed the coming of the Americans and had high expectations about the new democratic 
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government. Colonel Francisco Perea was a strong political and military leader. He 
acquired his title as a Federal cavalry officer during the Civil War. He was New Mexico’s 
delegate to Congress in President Lincoln’s administration, and a cousin, the Hon. Pedro 
Perea also was a delegate to Congress years later. 

In 1842, José Ynés attended school in Peralta, New Mexico, and at age seven 
was taken to Chihuahua, México, to study under a renowned educator, Dr. Guadalupe 
Miransla. Later he went to New York to study in Mons. Peugnet’s French School, where 
he studied French, English, Spanish, Latin, ancient and modern history, algebra, math- 
ematics and drawing. He was an enthusiastic member of the circle secretly studying the 
Bible and soon obtained a copy of his own. His faith grew as its message took root in his 
heart. 


We read his own words about this change: 


It was there I made my second and last confession, after which I took up the 
Bible as my guide in the way of life, refusing positively the confessional, though 
threatened with many hardships. (Perea 1897) 


His father wrote asking whether he was interested in entering West Point Military 
Academy. In order to flee from his Catholic teachers who considered him “rebellious” 
and “seemed turned against” him, he chose to prepare himself for entry into West Point, 
and went to Dr. Pingry’s Collegiate Institute in 1851. That fall he entered West Point but, 
after a year, became disgusted with military life and resigned. After a short time in 
another school on the East coast he returned to New Mexico. 

He wrote, “On my return, my father treated me with severity and took me to St. 
Louis to Wilson Cooper & Co.’s dry goods store to work as a clerk.” He joined a Protes- 
tant church. Fearing his parents’ continued and growing opposition, he thought the better 
part of valor would be to flee. On 4 July 1855, he took a steamer for New Orleans and 
went to sea for five years. He worked as a common sailor on freighters on both the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. He was in Boston during the time of the great revival in 
1859-1860 and was profoundly affected by it. Later, by chance, he met an uncle in New 
York City, who reported to his parents that he had seen him and supplied them with his 
address. In 1860, his father wrote him asking that he come home, saying his religion 
would be tolerated. He was welcomed home and found that his father had been reading a 
Spanish Bible. They found it easy to discuss the Bible, and his mother did not interfere. 
Francisco, his older brother, also became a Protestant. 


I went to California until after the war in 1864, when I returned to New Mexico. 
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My father died in Santa Fe in 1565. He appointed me administrator of the 
estate. My mother died in 1866, appointing me administrator . . . (of the estate) 
....1 married Victoria Armijo, daughter of Dr. Ambrose Armijo of Old Albu- 
querque in 1867. She died in 1868. That same year I invited friends and founded 
the village of Salazar on the Rio Puerco. (Perea 1897) 


In 1869, he moved his herd of 15,000 sheep with their herders to La Cinta, in San 
Miguel County on the Canadian River amidst a great herd of buffalo. The ranch on which 
he settled was about 55 miles east of Las Vegas. He describes the area as .. . “the richest 
pasturage and fields of living green, at the foot of mountains, which for their beauty and 
grandeur have been called by observing travelers, the Switzerland of America.”” 


In later years he wrote: 


We can thank the good, great and renowned Dr. Phillip Schaff for sending us 
large packages of tracts from time to time, such as we have not seen since for 
clearness, lucidity and effect. (La Aurora 1910) 


He wrote of his efforts to tell his shepherds and their families about the Chris- 
tianity he had learned from reading the Bible. He became concerned because so few 
could read the tracts and because the priests ordered them to be destroyed. He met plenty 
of opposition, but nobody could dispute his sincerity or his kindness. The people were 
poor and uneducated. Their Christ was always the suffering Savior. Their religion in- 
cluded figures and paintings of saints in their homes that the priests had blessed for a 
consideration, and to whom they prayed. They had many religious superstitions. It is easy 
to understand why he felt he needed help in contending with the traditional religion of his 
people. 


In his own words, he describes his unexpected meeting with the Rev. John A. Annin: 


. . . It was in answer to prayer that Mr. Annin came. I had never prayed so 
earnestly, neither had I ever laid myself down so fully as a sacrifice to the 
Lord, promising that I would not withhold anything up to my very Isaac, or the 
most naturally centered love. I had hardly arisen from my knees, making this 
covenant with the God of heaven, when to my great joy on my return from my 
sheep-camp to Las Vegas, Mr. Chapman, a merchant, ushered me into the pres- 
ence of the Reverend John A. Annin in Kitchen’s hotel. We then and there com- 
menced earnestly to work. 
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I remember that Mr. Annin asked me if I knew of any other Christian man who 
would be willing to join us in our effort. I had to answer, ‘no,’ but told him of a 
good deal of preparatory work done, such as house-to-house visitation and 
plenteous distributions of tracts, Testaments and Bibles. (La Aurora 1910) 


I felt a call to aid in the great change and regeneration of this priest-ridden 
people. It did not strike me as to the part that I would take in the crying need 
and the great work so feebly inaugurated. .. . 


Mr. Annin lost no time. Not long after his arrival, with my help, he preached his 
first Spanish sermon. (On 20 March 1870) he organized the First Presbyterian 
Church of Las Vegas with about 9 members. (Perea 1902) 


This little church group soon began to make plans for a building. The people of 


Las Vegas and friends in the East pledged generously toward it with gifts of money, 
ranging from $5 to $500. (The $500 was given by Perea.) They established both a church 
and a mission school. 


From the first, (José Ynés Perea) .. . was Mr. Annin’s loyal co-laborer and 
steadfast supporter. When the church was organized 20 March 1870 Mr. Perea 
was ordained as its Ruling Elder and for ten years truly magnified his office by 
his fidelity and spiritual service. He assisted liberally in the building of the 
mission church, and it was he who at his own expense built the belfry and 
tower that now adorn it. He also built some additional rooms needed for the 
mission, and left a piano and some $700 for the work, when he moved to an- 
other field. (La Aurora 1910) 

I met a committee appointed by Presbytery of Santa Fe at Santa Fe to find out 
if | would enter the work as an evangelist. (Perea 1897) 


He accepted, and in 1877 he and Rafael Gallegos went to Las Vegas to study with the 
Reverend Annin. 


Our work, as directed by Mr. Annin was carried out in this manner. We were 
with Mr. Annin in the Mission premises, studying and preparing our sermons at 
regular hours, morning, noon, and night, for a week or so, and when ready he 
would send us on a preaching tour all over the country, which would often take 
us more than a month, holding thirty or forty religious services, before each 
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service, visiting every home, inviting all whom we met and conversing with 
them in order to gather them for our evening service. Just think what an amount 
of work we did to accomplish our objective! We rode half or part of the day, 
visiting and inviting the other half, leaving but a short time to think on our 
subject, and at 7 or 8 o'clock we held our religious service and continued often 
in conversation up to midnight. The morning would find us planning for the 
day’s campaign. (Perea 1902) 


. .. [W]e used to preach even in the wake of a funeral of a victim of smallpox 
and would distribute a great number of gospel tracts, Testaments and some- 
times Bibles. It was through such work that the land was sown with the word of 
Truth and foundations were laid for future laborers to build on. It was during 
this period that the churches of Taos, Rincones, Ocate and El Rito were orga- 
nized, and the work pushed up through the northern counties of New Mexico ... 
and of southern Colorado. (La Aurora 1910) 


In a letter written in 1897 to the Reverend Norman Skinner, he called the Presby- 
terian Church of Las Vegas, “the church of my first love.” He was known affectionately 
among his friends as Don Ynés and among his opponents as “that heretic.” 


The year 1878 proved eventful for brother Perea. In 1877, the Rev. Taylor F. 
Ealy, M.D., came out from the east to engage in Indian mission work. He was 
accompanied by (two young women including) Miss Susan E. Gates of 
Schelsburg, Pennsylvania as mission teacher. They stopped at Las Vegas and 
were entertained by the Annins, meeting Mr. Perea there. (La Aurora 1910) 


Dr. Ealy and the two young women traveled on south to Lincoln County where 
the Lincoln County Wars were in full swing, and the very first day they arrived 
a battle took place and “Billy the Kid” was holed up in the hotel they occu- 
pied. Miss Gates said he kept dodging about from window to window to get a 
“bead” on some enemy outside—when finally she said she decided it was time 
to begin her missionary work right there so she walked up to “Billy the Kid” 
and said, “What makes you such a bad boy?” He patted her on the arm kindly 
and laughed, saying as he led her back to a safer place in the building, “You 
must stay here where it is reasonably safe or you may get shot.” (Romero 1987) 


It was not feasible for them to settle in Lincoln County, and Sheldon Jackson, then 
the general missionary for the Rocky Mountain Region, arranged for them to go to the 
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Zuni Pueblo in western New Mexico in 1878. He also engaged José Ynés Perea to go 
there to act as an interpreter for Dr. Ealy. 

José Yiiés Perea and Susan Emma Gates were married Christmas Day 1878, by 
Dr. Ealy. Eight children were born to them from this union, three of whom survived, 
George H. Perea, Clifford Harvey Perea, and Wendell S. Perea. Clifford Harvey Perea 
studied theology at McCormick Seminary in Chicago and taught at Trinity College in San 
Antonio. 

José Ynés Perea and his family moved to Los Corrales, and then he decided to 
train as a minister. He took theological classes at Del Norte, Colorado. He was ordained 
by the Presbyterian Church 5 September 1880 and appointed to a field (division) com- 
prised of Corrales, Bernalillo, Placitas, Alameda, Salazar, Cubero and Sebolleta. 

In 1890, he transferred to Pajarito, south of Albuquerque, where he made his 
home for the succeeding 20 years. This field included Los Lunas, Los Lentes, Pajarito, 
Peralta, and also some of the stations of his former fields within a radius of 60 miles of 
his residence—a total of 27 villages. 

He said of himself, “I was the “John the Baptist’, preaching in the wilderness, 
preparing the way of the Lord.” 


Don José Gurulé was a descendant of the original Conquistadors from Spain, 
with strong personality and leadership qualities ...in July 1882 . . . (he) was 
making a business trip to Bernalillo with his ox team and wagon, he stopped on 
the way to visit at the hacienda of his old friends, the Pereas. It happened that 
José Ynés Perea was visiting his family there at the time, and the two fell into 
animated conversation which lasted far into the night. Perea brought out his 
Bible and read aloud passages from the New Testament that stirred in Gurulé 
an unexpected excitement. Perea explained and “expounded.” Gurulé listened 
and wondered. He urged Perea to come to Placitas and hold services in one of 
the homes: “I can promise you a good congregation,” he said. 

Perea did go to Placitas and did preach to a good-sized congregation. . . . It 
was not until February 1894 that a church was officially organized in Placitas 
at the call of James Menaul, synodical missionary. According to the minutes, 
“Present and assisting were the Reverend James Menaul, the Reverend J. Y. 
Perea, Mr. Epifanio Arreola and Mr. Santus Arreola.” There were 39 charter 
members. (Barber 1981, 47) 


The Reverend Gabino Rendon tells of a conference of ministers in Albuquerque: 
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I was happy to see again Don Ynés Perea and Mr. Whitlock, my old friends of 
John Annin’s time. At that meeting, for some reason, we were short of hot water. 
Someone had to rise early, heat it, and bring it to the others for washing and 
shaving. We young ministers were not the ones who thought of it. Oh, no. It was 
Don Ynes and Mr. Whitlock! They got up early and brought it to the rest of us. 
Now who was I that men like these should bring warm water to me? Somehow I 
was reminded of One who washed his disciples’ feet. | was ashamed. I remem- 
bered my father telling me that Don Ynés and Rafael Gallegos used to haul 
water for Mr. Annin. He thought it degraded them. But my father had never 
read nor heard, “He that is greatest among you shall be your servant.” (Rendon 
[1953] 1963798) 


A memorial sketch of the Reverend José Ynés Perea written in 1910 says: 


His whole nature was pervaded with the richness of the transforming truths of 
the Bible, and his faith and love shone in his face and trembled in his voice 
when he spoke the Word of life, pleading for men to turn from the dead works of 
church ceremonies and mock sacrifices to that new and living way which Christ 
has opened to us in becoming the only intercessor and sacrifice for the sinful. 
(La Aurora 1910) 


His prayers are being answered as his people read the Bible and accept its mes- 
sage for their guidance in life. 


The Reverend José Yniés Perea died in July 1910. 


Dale B. Gerdeman 1987 
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2 


Spanish-Speaking Missionary Pioneers 
in Rural Northern New Mexico 


Jesus said to them, “Peace be with you. As the Father 
has sent me, even so I send you.” (John 20:21 RSV) 


he early Presbyterian missionaries brought love, education health care, and two 

hospitals to the Spanish-speaking natives of rural northern New Mexico. But the 
missionaries who reached the largest number were Spanish-speaking individuals. They 
had received an education from Presbyterian schools and became evangelists or minis- 
ters and covered the rural area of northern New Mexico. 


Often when Bibles became available to Spanish-speaking individuals they were moved 
to search beyond the Roman Catholic faith of their heritage. Examples of this are found in 
the biographies of José Ynés Perea and Manuel Sandoval. Perea became an ordained 
Presbyterian minister; Sandoval became an evangelist. The families of Manuel Madrid 
and Eliseo Cordova had acquired Bibles and Manuel, Eliseo and his brother Carlos, all 
became Protestants, were educated and trained as Presbyterian ministers. The first time 
José Emiterio Cruz read a Bible, his life was changed and he too eventually became a 
Presbyterian minister. In their lifetime they brought hundreds to Protestantism. 


Both the English-speaking and Spanish-speaking missionaries were subject to prejudice 
and opposition, but they carried on. No one could doubt their sincerity, enthusiasm and 
obvious devotion to Jesus Christ. In time, many of their Roman Catholic friends and 
neighbors began to see that the Protestant faith was an acceptable alternative. 


Sowers went Forth describes a Trementina Reunion held in 1974. The following is an 
extract: 
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A religious service was held... The theme of the service was that the seed planted 
by our forefathers was not lost but was bearing fruit in many parts of the 
country... Trementina is more than a ghost town; it is very much alive and 
scattered in many parts of the land bearing witness to the faith of our fathers. 
Our gathering here was a living testimony to the faith of servants like Alice 
Blake, Eliseo Cordova, Gabino Rendon, José Emitério Cruz, Julian Duran, 
José Medina, Tomas Gonzdlez, and many others who sowed the seed in 
Trementina. (Barber 1981, 157) 
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Evangelist Manuel Sandoval Sr. 18??-19?? 


When a Bible was given to Manuel Sandoval Sr., it not only changed his life, but 
also the lives of his family, his neighbors and many others in his small town. It is 
hard to imagine the number of people who became Presbyterians or Protestants 
because of this remarkable family. Manuel Sandoval Sr. was probably born about 
1847. 


[He]... is believed to have come to Chacon from 
Chamisal in the 1870s. He married Concepcion 
Romero. They were the parents of four sons, 
Benedicto, Abel, Tiburcio and Juan Andrés. Af- 
ter Conception died, Don Manuel married 
Isidora Madrid. Six children were born to them: 
Manuel, Jr., Lucinda, Leonor, Antonia, Ella and 
Benjamin. Several of Don Manuel’s descen- 
dants are still closely related to the El Rito | 
Presbyterian Church. (Grainger 1980, 99) 


His sons, Benedicto, Abel and Manuel Jr., all became 
evangelists like their father. 


” 
to 
. 


The history of the formation of a congregation at El Rito is a “Bible story 
With little or no church life in their community, the people obtained a Bible 
and taught themselves from the Word of God. This account was written by Dora 
Ortiz Vasquez, whose family helped build the Presbyterian church in Ocate. 


Our story begins when five men went to Trinidad, Colorado, to haul freight to 
New Mexico. At the time the railroad came only as far as El Moro, Colorado. 
These men spent a Sunday in Trinidad. Not knowing what else to do they walked 
along the street until they came to a place where they heard singing. They 
hesitated, but finally went into the hall where they found a group of Christians 
who welcomed them and gave each one of them a Bible. 


Two of the men, Don Manuel Sandoval and Don Juan José Arguello, began to 
study their Bibles. The Word of God began to be revealed to hearts that were 
yearning for spiritual guidance. They gave of what they were receiving to their 
neighbors and relatives and to all with whom they came into contact. Soon we 
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ELRITO PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CHACON (REMODELED IN 1997) 
Photo courtesy of 
Menaul Historical Library of the Southwest 


301 Menaul Boulevard NE, Albuquerque, NM 87107 


JEHOVA ESTA ER EU SANTO TEMPLS 
Gaelic BELABTE NE EL 
Tans 26 ViERRS 
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FRONT OF THE SANCTUARY OF THE EL RITO PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH (REMODELED IN 1997) 
Photo courtesy of Menaul Historical Library of the Southwest 
301 Menaul Boulevard NE, Albuquerque, NM 87107 
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find in El Rito a group organized under the leadership of Manuel Sandoval and 
J. P. Ortega. 


Don Juan José Arguello furnished the first place of worship. Because of perse- 
cutions by the Roman Catholic Church, the people met in a cellar, where Mr. 
Arguello also conducted a school and taught people to read and write in Span- 
ish. The main purpose of the school was to teach people to read the Bible. At 
first, there were very few pupils. When the group got larger, they met in Mr. 
Arguello’s home. His daughters helped him and they became the first educators 
in El Rito. That was the beginning of the Mission School which later became 
the Presbyterian School. (Grainger 1980, 11-12) 


The Bibles became the central interest of discussion among families and friends. 
Their heritage drew them to Christ, and adults and children were inspired to learn to read 
so that they could read for themselves the messages of the Bible. 

The reformation had already begun in Chacon when the first Protestant ministers 
arrived in about 1872. 

The Presbyterian Church of El Rito was organized by the Reverend John Annin 
on 22 July 1879, but the church building was not begun until several years later. Don 
Manuel Sandoval and Don Juan P. Ortega were to become resident lay evangelists. They 
served for about forty years. 


Don Manuel Sandoval gave the property, and the church building was begun 
shortly after 1881, but it was never completely finished until about 1892. The 
front door of the church, at that time, faced east. Don Gregorio Ortega built 
the steeple, making the shingles himself. (Grainger 1980, 13) 


In addition to the ministry of Annin, the Reverend James M. Roberts, a pioneer 
Presbyterian minister of Taos also crossed the divide and preached in Chacon. Certifi- 
cates of baptism performed by Mr. Annin, and dating from 1872 to 1880, were reported 
by Alice Blake. Also she wrote that Roberts “baptized one child at least in 1880, as well 
as debating with the priest.” 

The Reverend John C. Eastman succeeded the Reverend Annin in Las Vegas, and 
had assumed the care of this church in August 1880. He was in charge of the second 
meeting of the Session. 

This narrative by Dora Ortiz Vasquez vividly recreates the tension of the times 
when Don Diego, a devoted Roman Catholic, did everything in his power to eradicate 
Protestantism from the valley of El Rito de Agua Negra: 
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Don Diego was a well-learned man. He was educated by his relative in Trinidad, 
Colorado. Also he learned the printer’s trade. He was a man of strong convic- 
tions. He was a master in his trade. His religion was Roman Catholic and he 
hated the Protestants and especially Don Manuel Sandoval of El Rito who was 
by this time starting to spread Protestantism in the Mora Valley. 


...Don Manuel Sandoval continued to preach the Word of God, to read the Bible 
in the homes. People of the Valley were responding to Sandoval’s patient teach- 
ings rapidly. Diego hated him the more. One night he decided he would start 
out his campaign by killing Don Manuel and so he got his gun ready. He knew 
which way Don Manuel came home so he waited for him on a bridge, but Don 
Manuel that night lingered longer reading the scriptures with his friends at 
some home and finally Don Diego gave up. 


He then decided he would come to the town of Las Vegas to visit the Jesuit 
Brothers who conducted school there. He wanted to ask their help to fight 
these “heretics” the Protestants. The brothers refused to help him... Don Diego 
walked into the old mission church and what he found there that night changed 
his whole life and his purpose. He came out a Protestant, he found God there... 
Don Manuel came to be a real friend. Don Diego never ceased to reveal with 
his own life that in this new life he was his real self. (Grainger 1980, 15) 


In 1885, a [Presbyterian] school was opened [in El Rito (Chac6n)] under the 
Board of Home Missions with Mr. J. D. Mondragon from Taos as teacher. The 
next year the teacher was J. J. Vigil from the school at Mora, and he taught for 
the next four years. A log church was built by the labor of church members and 
it was also used as the school. A few families from over the mountain-from 
Penasco, Trampas, and Chamisal-came to settle in El Rito and helped to swell 
the church roll. They had left their homes, they said, because the change of 
religion had brought them all sorts of persecution from their old neighbors. 
Even their own relatives had turned against them. Now they strengthened the 
Protestant minority of the valley. 


Manuel Sandoval, patriarch of a family that included at least seven full-time 
church workers, gave his preaching service to Chacén and the surrounding 
countryside for forty years. (Barber 1981, 62) 
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Bro. Juan P. Ortega was employed as resident lay preacher, or evangelist, from 
1S81 until 1892 when Elder Manuel Sandoval succeeded him until the first 
resident minister, the Rev. J. J. Vigil, was given the charge in 1919. (Blake 
[1932] 1997, 92) 


Manuel’s eldest child, Benedicto Sandoval was the first of three sons to carry on 
his father’s work. In 1906, he met Petrita Duran, a former “Allison girl” and the daughter 
of Victor and Celia Duran. Their wedding in September of 1906 was a social event 
reported by several newspapers. A biography on him is included in this book. 

Abel Sandoval, Manual’s second son, became an evangelist. He married Laura 
Padilla of Mora. 

Manuel Sandoval Jr., the first son of Manuel Sr.’s second wife, taught in the 
mission school. He was able to attend college with help from Eleanor Tilford. 


Dale B. Gerdeman 1996 
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The Reverend John (Juan) M. Whitlock 1848-1917 


As a story teller John Whitlock was a spell-binder. Many of his descendants came 
from all parts of New Mexico to a Pioneer Day service on 24 May 1987 at the First 
Presbyterian Church of Las Vegas in memory of our pioneers. They and others fur- 
nished much of the information for this biography. Those who attended included: 
John, Fran Amador and Barbara Baca, the Honorable Benigno C. Hernandez and 
his wife Evangeline, Ysabel Hernandez, Mrs. Josephine Petty, and Mrs. Tito Valdez. 


John Marmaduke Whitlock, M.D., was a native of Kentucky and immigrated to 
New Mexico in the early 1840s. He settled in Las Vegas, and married Josefa 
Lucero of San Miguel County. . . . (They) had two children John M. Whitlock 
(who was born on 20 June 1849 and Josefita Whitlock (later Robinson, born in 
1851)... When the Civil War broke out, he enlisted as a surgeon for the First 
New Mexico Volunteers-Colonel Christopher (“Kit”) Carson commanding... 
(Hernandez 1941, 104-105) 


Josefa Lucero Whitlock was raised a Roman 
Catholic, and Dr. Whitlock was a Scotch Presbyterian. 

In 1863, Captain James Graydon was in charge 
of acompany of U.S. Army Regulars who were moving 
about 5000 Navajo Indians from Fort Defiance to Fort 
Sumner. They had stopped for a short time at Fort 
Stanton, and the captain did something, either treacher- 
ous or inhumane, which outraged the doctor, and his 
condemnation of the captain’s conduct was such that 
the captain challenged the doctor to a duel with pistols. 
Dr. Whitlock accepted the challenge, and the captain 
was killed. The company’s lieutenant took charge and 
had Dr. Whitlock murdered by the soldiers. At the time 
of his father’s death, John Whitlock was 14 and living 
with his aunt Laura, while going to school in Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

After the death of her husband, Mrs. Whitlock married James W. Holman of Agua 
Negra. He had been associated with Dr. Whitlock in a sawmill business. 

John Whitlock was married quite young and his oldest son, Charles Whitlock, 
was adopted by John’s mother and step-father and changed his name to Charles (Charlie) 
Holman. The Holman family acquired considerable real estate and operated a mercantile 
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store. They were prominently involved in community affairs. James Holman had been 
brought up as a Methodist, and so was sympathetic to Protestant influences. When a 
mission school was started by the Presbyterians, he donated an adobe house for the 
teacher’s home, and the land that eventually was used to build the Holman Presbyterian 
Mission School. In 1896, Agua Negra became “Holman” when Charles Holman was 
appointed postmaster. 

Carolyn Atkins, former director of the Menaul Historical Library, interviewed 
Laura Whitlock Martinez, daughter of John Whitlock and obtained the following: 


(My father) was seventeen when he married (in 1866) my mother, who was 
fourteen. My mother’s name was Margarita Valdez. Grandma Whitlock Holman 
[died after 1900, according to Mrs. Dodier]. Grandpa James (Don Santiago) 
Holman died about ten years before Grandma. When we first went to Lumberton 
(in Rio Arriba County)... the people were against us because we were Protes- 
tants... they didn’t want their children to play with us because we were dealing 
with the devil and, to show you how life is, these same children that we weren't 
allowed to play with and used to even throw stones at us... after they grew up, 
they became our best friends. She lists nine children of Juan Whitlock and his 
wife Margarita Valdez Whitlock, as follows: 


Charles Whitlock Holman; who was raised by his grandmother, Mrs. Josepha 
Lucero Whitlock Holman. 

Samuel, who died when he was about a month old; John, who died of smallpox 
when he was six years old; Paul, who died of diphtheria when he was four 
years old; Frances, whose husband was Benigno Cardenas Hernandez, the 
first U.S. Congressman after Statehood, who died in 1954. Frances died in 
1958. Benigno Cardenas Hernandez’s son Benigno Hernandez was the Ambas- 
sador to Paraguay; Maclovia whose husband was Julian Amador; Julian, who 
died as a small child (probably from scarlet fever); Laura (Pita), who married 
(by a priest) Felipe Martinez; Cordelia, who married Mr. Dalbey and lived in 
California; Antonia, who was born in Taos and died as a child... (Martinez 
1975) 


Additional information from Laura Whitlock Martinez: 
I married a Catholic.... My husband and I went together for about five years 


before we were married and were constantly [trying to agree] about what we 
should do.... His people were very firm [that we had to be Catholics.] ... When 
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we made up our minds that we were going to get married, I told my father, “I 
want to marry Felipe, ..what do you think? [Give me your opinion.]” He said, 
“Laura, your mamma and I were married by the priest and we’re still mar- 
ried.” ... Then [he] told me how he became converted... 


When they would hear that this [protestant] preacher was coming ... José Ynés 
Perea was one of the first, and so was Rey. Annin.... [father] became interested 
and he started going wherever ... there was a meeting.... 


That is how he became converted and how he joined the [Presbyterian] church. 
He was ordained the year I was born..... He did not go to any theological 
school.... All the [formal] schooling he had was when his father sent him to 
Kentucky to Lexington to [live with his aunt.] (Vasquez 1998) 


Whitlock was fluent in Spanish, his mother’s native language. He was free to 
choose his religion and was influenced by Mr. Holman. In 1875, he joined a debating 
society that was organized in Mora, the county seat. He attended a debate concerning the 
powers of the Virgin Mary in which a priest lost the debate. John got a Bible to see what 
it said. He developed an interest in religious topics and joined in debating with Roman 
Catholics. He became acquainted with the Reverend John Annin, José Ynés Perea and 
Rafael Gallegos, who were Presbyterians active in the area. In addition to their common 
interest in religion, John and the others were drawn together by their enthusiasm about 
the opportunity for the local people to make use of the religious freedom and education. 

When the Reverend Eastman arrived in Las Vegas the Las Vegas Spanish Presby- 
terian Mission Church had been abandoned. Many newcomers from the Midwest were 
building homes and businesses between the established town of Las Vegas and the rail- 
road line. The area had been vacant land and was about a mile wide. The newcomers 
wanted a church nearer their homes and so a second Presbyterian Church was built in 
‘New Town” on Douglas Avenue under the guidance of Eastman. 

Whitlock was completely converted to the Presbyterian Church by one of the 
Reverend Eastman’s sermons. Eastman organized the Agua Negra (Holman) Presbyte- 
rian Church in 1881 and John and José Emiterio Cruz were made elders. At that time, 
Charles Holman and Josepha de Holman, transferred to the church from the church in El 
Rito (Chacon), which had been established in 1879. 

Eastman left the area on 13 November 1882, and the Reverend James Fraser 
became the minister of the First Presbyterian Church in Las Vegas on | June 1883. He 
was greatly concerned about the abandoned work in West Las Vegas, and, at his insis- 
tence, the Mission School was reopened. He and Mrs. Fraser sent for her girlhood chum, 
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Annie Mary Speakman, to take charge of it. When the West Las Vegas church was reacti- 
vated it became known as the Las Vegas Spanish Presbyterian Mission Church. 

In 1883, Mr. Whitlock, then past 30, was employed as a colporteur by the Board 
of Publication. His friends, José Ynés Perea and Rafael Gallegos, had been doing this 
work previously. They sold Bibles and Testaments and distributed tracts, riding over 
mountain trails in Mora and San Miguel counties. They worked in Taos and Rio Arriba 
counties. They worked on the plazas and the ranches, and in sheep camps. 


Mr. Whitlock’s wanderings brought him often to Las Vegas, where his supplies 
were constantly arriving by train. He and the Reverend Fraser became warm 
friends. Both of them were fond of people-fonder . . . than theories and theolo- 
gies-and both of them loved the Spanish-Americans. (Rendon [1953] 1963, 47- 
48) 


Appended to the minutes of the Las Vegas Church are these notes, dated 1884: 


Mr. John Whitlock appeared before the Presbytery of Santa Fe in the fall of 
1884 and was duly appointed to the office of evangelist in the care of Presbytery. 
About November, he was commissioned by the Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions and recommended by the session of First Presbyterian Church of Las 
Vegas. He commenced labors as an evangelist in the Las Vegas Spanish Pres- 
byterian Mission Church. 


[He] used to hold chapel services for the school pupils and they listened ea- 
gerly to the stories he told so well. (Barber 19&1, 60) 


In 1884, as evangelist he revived the Las Vegas Spanish Presbyterian Mission 
Church. Gabino Rendén spoke of the impression Mr. Whitlock made on the pupils in 
Miss Speakman’s school: 


At the school, I came to know Mr. Fraser, the pastor, who often came over .. . 
for our chapel services. However, I must confess that the one I looked forward 
to most eagerly was not Mr. Fraser, but a man he introduced to us, one who 
spoke to us in our own Spanish language, and gave us Spanish tracts to read. 
His name was John (Juan) Whitlock... 


This well-groomed young man with the trim whiskers and the warm brown eyes 
was one of the best story-tellers I have ever known. Sometimes at chapel he 
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seemed to be talking to me directly, and I was irresistibly drawn to him. At 
recess periods, although he usually had a bevy of small boys about him, I 
sometimes came close to him and was thrilled when he spoke a few words to 
me... One day Senor Juan, as we affectionately called Mr. Whitlock, came to 
my desk after his chapel talk and handed me a plain-covered, innocent-looking 
book. “I brought this especially for you,” he said. “I believe it has a message 
that may fit your experience. Will you read it carefully, Gabino?” (Rendon 
[1953] 1963, 46-48) 


Gabino Rendon credits his conversion to this tract and his change in belief 
was completed by a visit to a Presbytery meeting at the urging of Miss Speakman. 


In 1887, as evangelist he traveled areas previously worked by José Ynés Perea 
and organized churches in Los Valles, and El Aguila, both south of Las Vegas. In 1890, he 
became an ordained pastor and continued in the church until he was transferred later in 
the year. 

In 1987, Jean H. Dodier, a great-granddaughter of John Whitlock, wrote the au- 
thor, and made additions and corrections to the manuscript, and said: “While he was 
known as ‘Juan’ to the local people, John Whitlock was called John by his family mem- 
bers.” 


From an obituary article in the Las Vegas Daily Optic: 


[The Reverend John M. Whitlock] . . . was one of the rapidly lessening number 
whose lives bridge the transition from old to new in New Mexico and was an 
active and prominent factor in the development of Territorial conditions into 
statehood... 


In 1890, Mr. Whitlock was appointed to the Presbyterian work in the Taos 
valley. Here he saw the erection of the Pyle Memorial mission building so long 
in charge of Miss Rowland, and had supervision of the building of church 
edifices at Embudo and Rincones, stations in his field. Recognizing the open- 
ing for new work in Rio Arriba county, the Presbytery in 1900 appointed him its 
missionary in that field, and there he labored till his death, with ardor and 
enthusiasm unabated. For the past two years his health had been steadily de- 
clining, and he passed away peacefully in serene confidence in the Christian 
faith he had so laboriously and devotedly preached. 
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Recognizing from the outset the inevitable ascendancy and advantage of the 
English language and American public school ideals, and mediating as he so 
well could between the old and the new years, Mr. Whitlock was an invaluable 
factor in the present advanced position of New Mexico in educational and 
civic standards, and everywhere stimulated the boys and girls throughout his 
extensive fields to avail themselves of their birthright under the American flag 
and to prepare themselves for leadership in the social and political movements 
of the twentieth century, and with unfaltering loyalty to defend that flag and 
country to the death. A devoted and loyal Presbyter, an eloquent and faithful 
preacher, a self-sacrificing and sympathetic friend, he will be cherished in the 
hearts of thousands who knew his goodness of heart and felt the impulse of his 
Christian faith and standards. (Las Vegas Daily Optic 1917) 


The Reverend Whitlock became ill in early September 1917. His daughters 
Cordelia and Maclovia (Mrs. Julian) Amador, her husband Julian and their sons, John 
and Julian Jr. were moving him from Canjilon to the hospital in Santa Fe. He grew too 
weak to travel and they stopped at a cabin owned by Julian at Piedra Lumbre in the great 
box canyon known as Echo Amphitheater near Ghost Ranch. He was unable to travel 
further and died there on 13 September 1917. 


Dale B. Gerdeman 1986 


WHITLOCK DESCENDANTS 


John Marmaduke Whitlock, M.D. m. Josefa Lucero. After Dr. Whitlock’s death 
in 1868 she married James Holman and they adopted her grandson Charles Whitlock. 
I Josefita Whitlock (b. 1851) m. John Robinson 
II Rev. John Marvin (Juan) Whitlock (1852-1926) m. Margarita Valdez 
| a Charles Whitlock (he changed his name to Charles Holman) 
|  b Frances Viola Whitlock (d. 1958) m. Benigno Cardenas Hernandez (d. 1955) 
Mr. Hernandez became a U. S. Congressman. 
1 John Whitlock Hernandez Sr. (1900-1987) m. Nellie Preston Wells.(1898-1998) 
| a Jean Louise Hernandez m. Victor J. Dodier 
| | | Issue 5 daughters and 3 sons 
| 6 John Whitlock Hernandez Jr. m. Mary Frances Baker 
(Mr. Hernandez became head of the Environmental Protection Agency) 

| | 2  Ysabel Hernandez m. Albert I. Armijo 
| | | a Albert B. Armijo m 1St Candy Tafoya 
| | | | | Issue—one son 

Albert B. Armijo m 29d Maria Elena Hoyle 
| |  Issue—four sons, one daughter 
b Frances A. Armijo m. Anthony Andreoli 
| |  Issue—one son and one daughter 
Benigno Carlos Hernandez m. Evangeline Cabeza de Baca 

(Mr. Hernandez became Ambassador to Paraguay and Judge in the NM State 
Court of Appeals) 

Andrea Laura Hernandez, m. George Rector 
1 Stephanie, 2 Damien 
Daniel John Whitlock Hernandez m. Kate Southard 
I Danielle Hernandez, 2 John Whitlock Hernandez III 
David Nicholas Hernandez 
Christina Leah Hernandez m. Don Letherer 
aura Whitlock, m. Phillipo Jesus Martinez (d.1966) 
| Felipe Martinez Jr. (d. 1955) m. Adela Esquibel 
| Margaret Cordelia Martinez m. Tito Valdez 
| Laura Marcia Josephine Martinez m. Alvin Dodd “Bud” Petty 
| John Marshal W. Martinez m. Otilia Maria Salazar 
| Issac Carlos “Ike” Martinez m. Mary Valdez 
| Cordelia Erlinda Martinez m. Phillip A. Cleavenger 
| José Lawrence Martinez m. Dulcinea Sanchez 
| Gloria Dolores Martinez m. Orlando Garcia 
| Maria Ascension Martinez m. Robert E. Ladner 
| 10 Isabel Francine Martinez m Francis A. Bonnet 
d Maclovia Whitlock m. Julian Amador 
| 
| 
| 
e 


Got 2 
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1 Margaret Amador 

2 Julian Amador 

3. Juan (John) Amador m. Frances Marks 
| a Barbara Amador m. Rueben Baca 
4  Casilda Amador m. Mr. Thoreson 
Cordelia Whitlock m. Orin Dalbey 
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The Reverend José Emiterio Cruz 1855-1931 
Like his Lord, José was an excellent carpenter. 


José Emiterio Cruz, farmer, carpenter and lay evangelist, was born 20 March 
1855, at Agua Negra (Holman), New Mexico. He was the son of Juan and Rosa Cruz, 
devout Roman Catholics. Both parents died when he and his sister, Rumalda, were quite 
young. For a few years friends and relatives provided for their needs and guidance. In 
time, Rumalda married Albert Schultz from Las Vegas, New Mexico. Mr. Schultz was a 
carpenter and taught José Emiterio his trade. When Mr. Schultz and his wife moved to 
New York, Mr. Schultz gave José Emiterio some carpenter tools and manuals. 

José Emiterio’s formal education was limited to the equivalent of the fourth grade 
and consisted of reading, writing and arithmetic. Schools, either private or public, were 
practically non-existent at the time. In spite of his limited education, he was determined 
to become a success, and he dedicated himself to his work as a carpenter. 

He soon became known as one of the best carpenters in. the area. When business 
people like the Ballands (French), the Cassidys (Irish) and the Kahns (Jewish) came to 
Mora, they were told that he was the man to build for them. He built their homes and their 
business buildings. He also built the Presbyterian Church of Holman. Some think he 
helped with the construction of the old Mora County courthouse. In addition to building 
houses, he was often called upon to make caskets. Some of his buildings are still stand- 
ing-monuments to his capable and honest workmanship. 
In his work he was a perfectionist. 

In 1869, the Reverend John Annin, a Presbyte- 
rian minister, and his family arrived in Las Vegas to 
begin work among the Spanish-speaking people of the 
territory. In addition to his work in Las Vegas, he made 
field trips to Ocaté, Agua Negra (Holman), El Rito 
(Chac6n) and Mora. Whenever he found an intelligent 
young convert, he employed him as an evangelist. In an 
article written for La Aurora, a Spanish publication, 
José Ynéz Perea tells how he and Rafael Gallegos 
would come to the mission in Las Vegas to study under 
the Reverend Annin. Then they traveled from village to 
village and ranch to ranch, preaching and distributing 


Bibles and gospel tracts. 
José Emiterio was a member of “Los Hermanos Penitentes,” a minority group of 
Spanish-Americans who believed they should atone for their sins by torturing their bod- 
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ies imitating the suffering of Christ between the night of the Last Supper and his death. 
They had their backs whipped until they were covered with blood. They were a strong 
political organization from about 1850 to 1899 in northern New Mexico. Penitente cus- 
toms were condemned in 1889 by the Roman Catholic archbishop of Santa Fe. 

José Emiterio had never seen a Bible until his early 20s and had never heard the 
gospel preached. He had heard about the Protestant churches and schools being orga- 
nized all over the territory. His whole life was changed one day when he was asked to 
make desks and benches that the Presbyterian missionaries needed for a school they 
proposed to open in Holman. There he met Rafael Gallegos who gave him a Spanish 
Bible and some Spanish gospel tracts. When he returned home that evening he immedi- 
ately opened the Bible. To his great surprise the first words he read were from one of St. 
Paul’s epistles: “Paul, an apostle not of men, neither by men, but by Jesus Christ, and 
God the Father who raised Him from the dead.” (Gal. 1:1.) That night, the more he read, 
the more convinced he became that Christ was speaking to him and calling him to be His 
follower. This was the beginning of his strong Evangelical faith. From that day on, God’s 
written Word was the only rule for his faith and life. 

One of the first things he did was to inform the priest, a Frenchman, that he could 
no longer go to the “Morada” (the Penitentes place of worship.) The priest told him the 
‘‘Pentitentes” were wrong in their beliefs and practices and for him not to consider it a 
sin for leaving their organization. Some of his friends, of course, turned against him, 
always referring to him as “El Hereje,” the heretic. 

Fortunately, by this time there was a small group of Protestants in the El Rito 
church. Among the members that became his friends were Juan P. Ortega, Manuel Sandoval 
and John Whitlock. 

José Emiterio made his public confession of faith in Christ and was baptized in 
the El Rito church. On 13 May 1881, when the Agua Negra (Holman) church was orga- 
nized by the Reverend John Calvin Eastman, Presbyterian minister in Las Vegas, Mr. 
Cruz became a charter member and was ordained an elder. His sister, Rumalda Schultz, 
was received by confession of faith and was baptized the same day. Later he served this 
church as lay evangelist. 

When he was about twenty-four, he married Nieves Martinez, daughter of a fam- 
ily whose home was in El Rito. After the death of her parents she and José Emiterio took 
over the responsibility of caring for her younger sisters and brothers. One of the sisters 
was blind. 

They had three children of their own, Roberto, David and Lucrecia. Lucrecia 
was born in Cordova during the time José Emiterio was preaching there. His wife, Nieves 
Martinez Cruz, passed away in 1895 leaving him with three small children. The young- 
est, Lucrecia, was only two years old. They grew to adulthood, and all of his family 
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received and accepted the Good News of salvation through Christ and were active in the 
church in El Rito. 

On 20 September 1896, he married Margarita Laumbach, from Buena Vista. They 
were married by the Reverend J. J. Gilchrist, pastor in charge of the Mora church. Margarita 
was the daughter of Andreas and Leonor Laumbach. Mr. Laumbach, a Lutheran, was born 
in Germany in 1833. He came to New Mexico in 1859 where he became a prosperous 
farmer at Buena Vista eight miles south of Mora. Margarita had attended the Mora mis- 
sion school under the direction of the Reverend Maxwell Phillips. She also attended the 
mission school in Las Vegas under the Reverend John Annin. 

Margarita received his children as her own, and the children accepted her as 
their mother. She was an industrious, resourceful and generous woman. To her many 
friends and neighbors she was known as “Mana (hermana) Maggie.” The Cruz home at 
Holman was “home away from home” for many people, whether they were church execu- 
tives, missionaries or just weary travelers who needed a place to spend the night. 

Six children were born to them, Andreas, Juan, Alejandro, Bernardo (Barney), 
Rosa (the Reverend Julian Duran’s wife) and Eleanor. Bernardo and Rosa were born at 
Trementina at the time Mr. Cruz was serving the church there. 

In 1884, through the efforts of the Reverend George Darley, the College of the 
Southwest at Del Norte, Colorado, was organized to provide theological training for the 
growing number of Spanish-speaking evangelists who were being employed to assist the 
missionary pastors of the fields in Colorado and New Mexico. A three-year course in 
Bible, theology, homiletics, church history and some arithmetic and geography was of- 
fered. Mr. Cruz attended the school two years. His wife also attended classes. The re- 
sponsibilities of a growing family made it impossible for him to remain the three years 
required for ordination. The two years he was at Del Norte not only provided him with a 
basic theological education, but also offered him the experience of a new and more 
intimate fellowship with church leaders and other fellow workers. 

The fact that he was unable to remain in school the full three years did not stop 
him from doing everything in his power to continue educating himself. Throughout his 
life he was an avid student, in Spanish, of church history, with emphasis on the Protestant 
Reformation; the Manual of Presbyterian Law for church officers and members; the Rise 
and Fall of the Roman Empire and the History of the Spanish Inquisition. These were 
some of his favorite books. In later years he enjoyed reading La Nueva Senda, a monthly 
Spanish periodical published by The Interdenominational Council of Spanish Churches. 
Although the emphasis of his education was not in so-called secular subjects he was the 
best mathematician in his family. 

José Emiterio was as an evangelist for the Presbyterian Church for many years. 
He served the churches at Holman, Cérdova, Chimay6, Trementina, Ocaté, and was 
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preaching at the Holman Church for a second time at the time of his retirement. 
Dora Ortiz Vasquez, a family friend, has written: 


The Chacon story would not be complete if we didn’t have a story on the late 
Reverend José Emiterio Cruz who labored faithfully in bringing the Bible and 
its teachings to many people in the Mora Valley from Chac6n, Holman, Mora 
and beyond to Buena Vista, Las Vegas, Ocaté and everywhere he went. I knew 
Reverend Cruz as a little girl in Ocaté when he went to preach and work there. 
He stayed in our home many times. He would put me on his lap and tell me 
Bible stories and he had Bible pictures. I remember one-the story of the baby 
Moses and when he was found in the basket and how he got to be taken care of 
by his own mother. It was very interesting to me. 


The Cruz family was the one family in the Holman-Agua Negra Church that 
was there always to help people and to bring the gospel to all everywhere. 
They lived for their God. Mrs. Cruz was Margarita Laumbach Cruz. She came 
from the well-known Laumbach family from Buena Vista. Margarita was her- 
self a preacher-a well studied person. In her old age I got to know her when I 
came to live in Chacon. One fall day we came to church in Holman and she was 
there. After the service she asked us to go to her house. Their house stood on a 
hill with a beautiful view of the church, the mission and the valley. Then she 
told her story of tithing. She had been a widow for some years. She had a lovely 
big orchard at the back of her house. She had a garden, chickens and she sold 
some to make money for the Lord. She had an apple tree that was the Lord’s 
tree. No one could take an apple from that tree unless they gave her a nickel. 
She had a small patch of garden designated for the Lord—1 marveled at how 
well she managed. That Sunday she sold us a bushel the Lord’s apples for $5.1 
felt good; we enjoyed the apples because we knew they were the Lord’s apples. 
Those people who touched my life left such a valuable part of themselves with 
me in knowing of the Christian daily devotion, and the Lord was ever right 
with them. You felt the closeness, sincerity, strength and power. The Holy Spirit 
living in and with them radiated and they passed it on to others. 


I came to know their daughters, Rosa and Eleanor at Allison-James. Rosa was 
my Classmate. We were guards or running centers on the Allison-James basket- 
ball team. We worked closely together. Eleanor and I called each other sisters. 
The Lord called her to her heavenly home as a young woman, about two years 
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after she finished school. Rosa became the wife of the Reverend Julian Duran, 
and together they worked and served churches in Trinidad, Walsenberg, 
Chimay6o, Trementina and Penasco. Penasco was their masterpiece, where they 
were in charge when the beautiful buildings were built and furnished and a 
good clinic got underway with the aid of Embudo Hospital and Dr. Bowen, who 
served as executive director. (Grainger 1980, 33-34) 


After retirement, the Reverend Cruz continued to live in his home and farm in 
Holman, serving the church as a ruling elder. He was a man of deep conviction. He lived 
his Bible and knew it so well that he could turn to almost any passage that he needed. For 
his sermons he almost invariably went to St. Paul’s Epistles where he could find the 
message of the amazing grace of God. This message was the inspiration for his conver- 
sion. He continued to preach whenever he had an opportunity, even after his retirement. 

He was happiest preaching person to person. Face to face he could better tell of 
his faith in Christ and the need of people for salvation through Him. The Reverend Duran 
remembers Mr. Cruz’ sermon perhaps the only time he ever heard him preach. His text 
was taken from Hebrews 2:3, “How can we escape if we neglect so great a salvation?” 

His devotion and dedication to the spreading of the Gospel are remembered with 
gratitude by many people. Two of these were the Reverend Eliseo Cérdova and his 
brother, the Reverend Carlos Cordova. Both men found Jesus Christ through Mr. Cruz’ 
preaching and considered him as their spiritual father, dedicating their lives to the work 
of the ministry. 

Mr. Cruz believed strongly in the need for education. He influenced many young 
people, whether Roman Catholic or Protestant, to attend Presbyterian mission schools. 
His own children attended Allison-James in Santa Fe and Menaul School in Albuquer- 
que. He was proud of the fact that his children, on returning from school, taught in many 
of the isolated villages in northern New Mexico. His message to them when they were 
about to start teaching was this, “Remember, a teacher teaches 24 hours a day.” He 
believed that preaching and teaching were the highest vocations a person could choose. 

Mr. Cruz was taken home 23 January 1931, at 76. Death for him was the door into 
the home Christ had gone to prepare for him. Mrs. Cruz died 16 June 1958. 


Lucrecia C. Ortiz, Rosa Duran, Dora Ortiz Vasquez and Dale B. Gerdeman 1988 
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Margarita Laumbach Cruz 1865-1958 


The children and grandchildren of Andres Detlief Laumbach and his wife Leonore 
Ebel Laumbach are prominently represented in the ministry and support of the Pres- 
byterian Church. Margarita married the Reverend José Emiterio Cruz. Estafanita 
married J. S. Candelario whose biography is included in this book. Chrestina was a 
strong supporter of the Las Vegas church and we have both her biography and that 
of her son Antonio. (These biographies will appear in Volume II at some future 
date.) The Reverend Julian Duran married Rosa Margarita Cruz, daughter of the 
Reverend José Emiterio and Margarita Cruz. There are probably further Laumbach 
connections which are not known to this author. 


Margarita Laumbach was born 21 March 1865 
in Buena Vista, New Mexico. She was the oldest of 
twelve children. 

She attended the Presbyterian school conducted 
by the Reverend Maxwell Phillips who had been as- 
signed by the Board of Home Missions to Mora, New 
Mexico, and several nearby towns in 1881. Later she 
attended the Mission School under the direction of the 
Reverend John Annin in Las Vegas. While in Las Ve- 
gas, one of her close friends was Nieves Martinez. 

She returned to Buena Vista after finishing her 
education, and the Reverend J. J. Gilchrist, who was in 
charge of the Presbyterian Mora field, secured a large 


house in Buena Vista to serve as a teacher’s home, 
school, and general meeting place. Margarita Laumbach 
and Alice Blake moved into it and became fast friends, 
calling each other “Hermana (sister) Maggie” and “Hermana Blakey,” as they were to do 
to the end of their lives. As co-workers they began to create a mission that was more than 
school-an informal community center where the teachers were consulted on problems of 
health, baby care, homekeeping, and church matters. Later Margarita was transferred to 
the mission school in Las Vegas. 

The evangelist José Emiterio Cruz married Nieves Martinez from Agua Negra, 
and they had three children. The family tells the story that one time Mr. and Mrs. Cruz and 
Margarita Laumbach were having a conversation about death, and Nieves Cruz jokingly 
said to her husband, “If I should die before you, J. E., you can marry Margarita.” In 1895, 
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Mrs. Cruz died, leaving the three small children, Robert, David and Lucrecia, who was 
two years old. 

While Margarita Laumbach was working in the Mission School in Las Vegas, 
José Emiterio Cruz began to call on her, and they were married on 30 September 1896. 
The children lovingly accepted her as their new mother, and she received them as her 
very own. José Emiterio and Margarita had six children, Andreas, Juan, Alejandro, 
Bernardo (Barney), Rosa (who married the Reverend Julian Duran) and Eleanor. 


Lucrecia Cruz Ortiz has written: 


With a family of nine to raise, Margarita was not the typical minister’s wife in 
activities that would require her to be away from home. 


Her home was always open to welcome missionaries, ministers and anyone 
concerned with Christian church activities. She would prepare meals and a 
place for them to stay as long as needed. She attended church every Sunday 
and set aside Saturday to prepare for Sunday, so that the children were there 
early, even if they had to walk through snow, which was often the case in 
Holman. 


After church, the Cruz family always had guests for dinner. Margarita was 
always prepared, for she expected her husband to extend an invitation to a few 
church members. She was a good cook and an exceptional baker. She baked 
two or three times a week, and visiting children were always asking her for 
bread when they came to visit with their parents. 


She knew the use of roots and dried herbs for medicinal purposes and shared 
these with the needy. She loved to sew. She taught me to sew and later on I was 
to make dresses for her two girls, and when I came to live in California, I 
worked in different sewing places. I can say that was my way to earn my living, 
and I shall always be grateful to Mother Cruz for teaching me to sew. (Ortiz 
1988) 


Mr. Cruz built a nice home in Holman and soon thereafter was assigned to 
Trementina. Margarita had heard of the poor conditions people had in Trementina and 
did not want to move. The houses were small; some had only mud floors, and some had 
leaky roofs. Nevertheless, he had committed himself to go, and the family moved there. 
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Trementina had a church, it was small but nice, and the people were devoted 
Christians. There was a mission school under the supervision of Miss Alice 
Blake. Soon “Hermana Maggie” and “Hermana Blakey,” were a team again. 
They helped people with their medical problems, as there were no doctors 
within sixty miles. Margarita ministered to the people with her many talents 
and soon made many friends and was happy. The name that Alice Blake had 
called her in Buena Vista, “Hermana (sister) Maggie” became her name to the 
people of Trementina. (Ortiz 1988) 


The Cruz family served in Trementina for five years. They then returned to Holman 
and remained there most of the rest of the time until Mr. Cruz died 23 January 1931. 

Margarita continued to live there and, as always, taught people how to prepare 
and conserve vegetables and fruits in their season, for later use. 


Her ministry was that of helping people use the things they had at hand, even 
herbs for medicinal purposes. She had all kinds of roots and dried herbs to 
share with the needy... Her sunset years were spent with the Durdns’. Her 
daughter Rosa had a hard time getting her to give up her place in Holman, but 
she could no longer take care of herself. (Ortiz 1988) 


The Reverend Julian Duran wrote that she died 16 June 1958. 


Mrs. Lucrecia C. Ortiz and Dale B. Gerdeman 198& 
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Evangelist J. S. Candelario 1864-1938 


As a child he was called Jesusito (little Jestis). He later gave himself the middle 
name Sito, but he called himself and wrote his name J. S. He had a magnetic per- 
sonality and crowds followed him to hear whatever he had to say. Jestis Candelario 
was born 10 March 1864. 


beth V. Craig and Maggie Fleming. Among the teachers 
was J. S. Candelario, who had held some night school 
classes under Mr. Phillips’ direction... Mr. Candelario’s 
father spelled his name in the approved Spanish fash- 
ion-Candelaria. 


In 1881, the Reverend Maxwell Phillips was assigned by the Board of Home 
Missions as missionary to Mora, Ocate, El Rito and Agua Negra, New Mexico. 
Thus Mora was made the center of a “field” which before this had been under 
Las Vegas... Within a short time the school at Mora became a boarding school 
for the native population... (Barber 1981, 63) 


Two of the first teachers in Mora were Eliza- 


When young J. S. was converted to the Protes- 
tant way of thinking he changed the spelling 
of his name to Candelario as a sign of the dif- 
ference. How J.S. found his way into the Mora 
Valley is an unsolved question, but it was said, 
“Oh, he went everywhere.” He may have been 
recruited as a teacher by one of the mission- 


aries. He joined the church in Mora, and in 

1887 was elected an elder. In 1888, he was commissioned to open a small 
school at Rociada. Rociada was in a beautiful setting, but was an unpromising 
place for a Protestant school. Nevertheless, it offered a challenge to this eager 
young man... (Barber 1981, 64) 


It was life to this young man to encounter and overcome difficulties; and he 
thought that these were the kind of people we should seek to save... He bought 
a large house that had once been a public hall... it lay above the (irrigation) 
ditch, so the water was not available... (Blake [1932] 1997, 104) 
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Household water had to be brought from the stream a quarter mile away. 


He made his home in Rociada and opened a school with four pupils. Three of the 
pupils were from families willing to risk the wrath of the priest. The other was an Indian 
waif he had half adopted. Others came after a while, and then dropped out again on 
account of some threat. 

He developed a reputation as a competent teacher and fiery preacher, as well as 
an entertainer. He had an attractive way of presenting his cause. Even his opponents 
could not resist the temptation to join the crowd that surrounded him. 


Alice Blake wrote of J. S.: 


I venture to say that we have never had another worker whom the priests feared 
so much as they did him. But it seems to be the policy of our Presbyteries to 
discourage the men who raise sharp antagonism, and it is probably right in 
doing So... 


Mr. Candelario was not a man who would ever miss an opportunity that came 
his way, as when an Arab peddler once visited the village carrying a basket of 
miracle working wonders, among them a stone which he claimed had come 
from Jerusalem, and had the virtue of being able to restore sight to the blind. 
Mr. Candelario allowed him to reiterate his story, and then said that he would 
pay fifty dollars for the stone if it would do what was claimed for it; but that he 
would have to wait until about three o'clock that afternoon, in order to have 
the money ready for him. Mr. Candelario’s plan was to have a blind man and a 
crowd on hand by that time. But it also gave the peddler a chance to brag about 
the amount he had been offered for the stone; and then some one warned him to 
be careful as the man who had made the offer was a Protestant. 


By three o'clock, the crowd was there and also the peddler, though not quite so 
assured as he had been in the morning, but still he insisted on the virtues of the 
stone under the lure of the promised sale. Mr. Candelario again offered his 
price if it would effect a cure, and called to the blind man to come out. On 
seeing him the Arab gathered his wares and departed in a huff; very much to 
the amusement of the bystanders and, hopefully rendered a blow to some pre- 
vailing superstitions. (Blake [1932] 1997, 104) 


Mr. Candelario found ways of attracting the people with his wit: 
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One day while he was sitting in his room with the usual crowd around him, an 
old man noticed a bottle of catarrh snuff on the table. 
“What is that?” he inquired. 


“That,” answered Mr. Candelario, “is my powder of designation. By using it, I 
can tell whether or not a man will become a Protestante.” 


“How is that?” somebody asked. 


“Well,” was the answer, “if you put a pinch of it into your nose and then 
sneeze, you're sure to turn, if you don’t sneeze, you'll stay Catolico.” 


The old man was confident that he would not be overcome by the stuff, what- 
ever it was, and offered to try the experiment. 


His audience was highly amused as he struggled mightily against the inevi- 
table sneeze. (Barber 1981, 64-65) 


At that time it was Mr. Candelario’s ambition to become a minister, and he re- 


ceived a grant from Presbytery to enter Park College in preparation. Since his position 
would be vacant, Mr. Fraser, then chairman of the Home Missions Committee of Santa Fe 
asked Alice Blake a young member of his church in Las Vegas, to take the job. Years later 
she wrote, “I thought it was doubtless the door the Lord wanted me to enter, so I accepted 


the call.” She found a girl fourteen years old named Gertrude to be a companion and they 
made plans to go to Rociada on the first of September 1889. 


Alice Blake, in her memoirs, says: 


There was much opposition to having this school in the midst of such a Catho- 
lic community and every one who ventured into it was promptly reported to the 
priest who lived at Sapello, twelve miles away. The few friendly families were 
very kind to us. A number of things happened which helped to break down the 
prejudice; but the opposition of the Penitentes grew stronger and more bitter. 
Our first acquaintances spent every evening with us and they suggested that 
we keep a kettle of water on hand, and that we could climb through the trap 
door into the attic where we could defend ourselves by scalding anyone who 
might attempt to follow us. I did not think that the people would dare to go so 
far; still I do not know what might [happen.] (Blake [1932] 1997, 105) 
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Before the end of the first year, she and her young girl companion were feeling 
discouraged and even fearful because of the threatened persecutions by the Penitentes. 

Because of his poor eyesight, Mr. Candelario found it was inadvisable to con- 
tinue with his studies, and he returned to Rociada and remained in the village until the 
meeting of Presbytery in April. His stay in Rociada was long enough to give the girls 
courage. | 

He employed his time, as usual, in trying to reach the people with his message 
that Christ was the way of salvation. He held cottage prayer-meetings as well as regular 
services. 


The Penitentes made their processions around (the) premises regularly every 
Wednesday and Friday night during Lent, but I felt safer for the knowledge 
that Mr. Candelario was about, and complacently burned my midnight oil while 
writing reams of my experiences, to the accompaniment of a howling blizzard 
against the pane, and the high pitched dirges rising above the weird sound of 
rattling chains and “matracas.” I would not retire until the last note of the 
“pito” had died away in the distance; but Gertrude would jump into the middle 
of the bed, and huddle upright with the covers drawn over her head, at the first 
sounds. The poor child never got over her fear of the people, as she told me 
years later. (Blake [1932] 1997, 105) 


Alice Blake and her young companion remained in Rociada for five years. The 
school grew and by the last years the enrollment was more than fifty in regular atten- 
dance. 


After the Presbytery meeting in April 1890, when apparently no encourage- 
ment was given [J.S.], he married Estefanita Laumbach... and the couple moved 
to Santa Fe, where he eventually took over his father’s curio business. (Barber 
1981, 65) 


When the new church was completed in Chimay6 the church bell was donated by 
Mr. Candelario. 

J. S. Candelario died 30 July 1938. He and his first wife, Estafanita Laumbach, 
are buried with their daughter Alice at Fairview Cemetery in Santa Fe. 


Dale B. Gerdeman 1995 
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The Reverend Gabino Rendon 1864-1964 


Speaking of the Las Vegas Spanish Presbyterian Mission Church established by the 
Reverend John Annin and his co-worker José Ynés Perea, the Reverend Gabino 
Rendon said, ‘In later years... I realized the importance of the little church. It marked 
the opening of the Bible to the common people and the beginning of religious liberty 
in our part of the world.” 


Origins: 

It has been doubly difficult as a son to write this biography, my eyes well up in 
tears, because as I re-read Hand on My Shoulder, for the hundredth time, I clearly re- 
member nearly a half century ago hearing Edith Agnew tell my father (in El Encinal now 
where we had gone to weather the remaining years of 
the depression) he should write a book. They collabo- 
rated on it for twenty-three years. I was taken along 
with them as he retraced some of his steps-to San Luis, 
Colorado, to Costilla and Wagon Mound in New 
Mexico. Many of the other places we traveled with him 
as family as part of ordinary life, Chimay6, Chamisal, 
Llano Quemado, Ranchos de Taos, Mora, Holman, 
Chacon, Trementina, Santa Fe and of course, to the 
source, his church on the hill overlooking most of the 
city of Las Vegas. 

The year was 1864. The list of saints for that 
cold 19th of February read San Gabino Presbitero. He 
was named Gabino. Years later, it would appear to have 
been prophetic. But then, he was christened by Father 
Pinard from Our Lady of Sorrows Church. 

Gabino Rendon was born the son of a buffalo hunter and the daughter of a tavern 
keeper in the building housing the tavern on the corner of Moreno Street and the Santa Fe 
Trail. It was only a block from the plaza (square) of the original settlement site of the 
1935 land grant of Nuestra Senora de Dolores de Las Vegas. 

From the conversations between his mother, Sabina Garcia Rendon and her neigh- 
bors who came to visit while she worked, he “learned of the beginning of life and the end 
of it; of diseases and wise women’s cures; of the evil eye and charms to keep it from 
doing harm; of the ever-present fears of women whose menfolk were so often gone on 
dangerous missions.” 


From her, he also learned about his religion, the Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe, 
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and with his mother he attended church often. 

From his father, he heard of buffalo hunting with a spear like the Comanche, and 
trading with the Comanches. He saw and heard of his father pregonar (make speech) to 
the Comanches to the east across the river (near where the east Las Vegas Presbyterian 
Church now stands) when they appeared threatening. He saw them ride and win at La 
Corrida de Gallo (the game in which a chicken is buried with all but its head with the 
horseman pulling it out by the neck as he galloped by). He sold the buffalo tongues his 
father brought to restaurants on the plaza. 

He went swimming in the Gallinas River just east of the house where they lived. 
His father also took him to the store of Don José Ynéz Perea, who in time became a 
Presbyterian minister. It appeared he felt it was so important for one of his own people to 
minister to them. 


EDUCATION: First Stage 
Early schooling and the beginning of the record. His first experience in schools- 
one of the first public schools. One day the instructor struck him with a palmeta (a 
palmeta is a stick of wood about eighteen inches long). He never returned to the school. 
By the spring of 1871, he found himself in John Annin’s Presbyterian Mission 
School which he attended until he was ten. During this time, the church on the hill on 
Chavez Street was built where it still overlooks most of the city of Las Vegas. 


EDUCATION: Second Stage 

After a three-year hiatus in 1877, Gabino became a charter pupil at the Jesuit 
college, which he attended for one year, but did not return after his mother died. He had 
to work to care for his two sisters, Petra and Andrea. (His father donated some of the 
land grant property for the school site to pay for his tuition.) Bishop Lamy attended the 
ceremony at the end of the first-year. 

Sometime after his grandmother Rend6n died, Gabino and his father opened a 
store on Chavez Street near the Presbyterian Mission. Miss Speakman, who was to run 
the school for Mr. Fraser, found Gabino’s name on Mr. Annin’s school rolls. His sister, 
Petra, started school. He was too old at nineteen to go to school; he would have to begin 
again as second grader, a year behind his nine-year-old sister. Running a store, he be- 
came acutely aware that he needed to learn to read and write. Yes, at age nineteen he 
enrolled at the Mission School. Mostly through the efforts of Juan Whitlock, Gabino 
became a member of the original Presbyterian church on Chavez Street. He was twenty- 
one years old and prayed for another twenty-one more years to serve his Lord. He served 
nearly four times that to nearly his last breath a few days shy of his hundredth birthday. 
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APPRENTICESHIP: First Stage 

During the next five years, Gabino began his service. He was a colporteur dis- 
tributing literature and selling Bibles. Some of these materials he dropped near a village 
‘abajo de las mesas” (below the mesas). These were found by the families in the village 
who became Presbyterian. Among them was Manuel Madrid, who became a Presbyte- 
rian minister, and in time, his brother-in-law. He married Petra Rendon in the fall of 
LS924 

In 1886, Gabino was elected an elder in the Presbyterian Spanish Mission Church 
and was ordained. He started a mission school in Las Golodrinas, some thirty miles out 
of Las Vegas. He taught there for two years. During that time, he married Amelia Brill. A 
daughter was born there. Also, he had his first convert, Manuel Barcelon, who became 
an evangelist. 

In 1890, he heard of the College of the Southwest in Del Norte, Colorado, which 
in addition to college courses was adding to its curriculum a seminary course for stu- 
dents who might earn part of their way by preaching. A decision was made. 


APPRENTICESHIP: Second Stage 

It was then on to Del Norte. It was the beginning of an exciting saga, this the 
second stage of preparation, which lasted nearly a decade. He finished the three-year 
course at the seminary. He served the San Luis Colorado Valley Field, between San 
Pablo and San Luis; and Costilla; and other places in New Mexico. 

In San Pablo, he was instrumental in organizing the first of seven churches he 
organized. He was threatened, nearly gunned down, he carried a weapon, he nearly 
drowned crossing the Culebra Creek, he nearly lost his life in a snowstorm (except for 
the horses finding their way to safety.) And more than once he left his wife and by then 
three daughters crying as he started out over the mountains in a snowstorm to lead the 
services he had already scheduled. 

He worked with the Sanchez, Gonzales, Rodriguez, Bernals, Cisneros and 
Pachecos families whose descendants he would see in Denver some sixty to seventy 
years later. Among them were some who became ministers and some who married mem- 
bers of the Rendon family. 

The fruition of this period is expressed very clearly by Edith Agnew and Gabino 
in the book, Hand on My Shoulder, “By the grace of God and the kindness of Presbytery; 
as my diary says, I passed the examination, my sermons and exegeses were accepted, and 
in the evening of 13 April 1879, I was ordained by the Laying on hands. I arose from my 
knees that night, my eyes misty with gratitude, the Reverend Gabino Rendon.” 

Yes, he worried about his examinations because some of the members of that 
presbytery were “inclined to believe that the Spanish-speaking students were of rather 
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inferior mental ability and had doubts as to whether we would ever make competent 
ministers.” Dr. J. E. Weir who had become president of the College of the Southwest 
gave him and others the chance to prove themselves. Dr. Weir became a good friend and 
advisor to Gabino. 

Amelia Brill, his first wife, died in 1925. In 1927 he married Rebecca Medina 
from El Encinal, New Mexico, a village near Mora. She attended the Agua Negra Mis- 
sion School (Holman) and graduated from Allison James Presbyterian School in Santa 
Fe. She taught school briefly. She became a licensed practical nurse. She was his helpmate 
in much of his pastoral work at his last five posts. She was his companion and nurse 
through his many years after retirement. She also brought up three sons and one daughter. 


THE WORK: Five Phases 

There followed five phases of work for Gabino. The first turned out to be per- 
haps his biggest trial when he did not get paid while pastor in Pueblo for more than one- 
half a year. 

In 1900, he returned to New Mexico, the Santa Fe Field which may appear to 
have been his most notable productive period. He organized churches and schools in 
Chimay6, Truchas and made a breakthrough in Chamisal as well as in Pasamonte and La 
Cebolla. He became first Spanish American Moderator of the New Mexico Synod. He 
traveled extensively throughout Northeastern New Mexico. He traveled to the eastern 
part of the United States, New York and New Jersey, visited his mentors, Miss Speakman 
and Mr. Fraser, and did some fund raising. 

In 1912, third phase, he chose instead of syndical missionary to become presby- 
terial missionary with headquarters in Las Vegas next to his beloved church on Chavez 
Street. He held this post until 1924, then became pastor of the Spanish church. 

In the fourth phase, he held posts in Pueblo and Los Animas in Colorado, and El 
Paso and San Angelo in Texas. In 1933 he “retired” to Las Vegas and he supplied pulpits 
in Las Vegas, Trementina, Mora, Holman and more. 

In 1950, he moved to Denver, where he supplied the pulpit and even became 
assistant pastor for a year at age 96 at a Bethel Presbyterian Church. He always wanted 
to become a pastor emeritus of perhaps that church but in effect that was not really 
possible for he never really retired, still practicing until his last few months of illness 
during his ninety-ninth year. In Denver, six days before his complete century of life, he 
died and was buried in native and beloved Las Vegas not far from el rio de los gallinas 
de la tierra. 


Gabino Rendon Jr. 1987 
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The Reverend Manuel Madrid 1864-1919 


Manuel Madrid’s story begins in the early 1800s along the Santa Fe Trail when a 
Spanish Bible accidentally fell from someone’s belongings. A traveling stranger 
found it along the wayside then happened one day into the blacksmith shop of 
Manuel’s uncle, Albino Madrid, in the village of Los Valles along the Gallinas River, 
several miles south and east of Las Vegas, New Mexico. The stranger showed this 
Good Book to Albino, who examined it and realized that it would contain knowledge 
rare in those days. Wanting to own it, he offered to trade for a Spanish speller and 


primer. The stranger agreed. 


Albino hungrily absorbed the Bible’s contents and 
shared them with his family, his brother’s family, and 
with neighbors. He and a number of others joined a small 
group of (creyentes) believers who began to meet in the 
Madrid home. 

About this same time, another young man, Gabino 
Rendon, of Las Vegas came to a difficult but firm deci- 
sion to leave the Catholic tradition and become a Prot- 
estant, largely as a result of his having been a student at 
the Mission School of the Presbyterians in Las Vegas. 
i, Wanting to share his new faith, he set out one day on 
| horseback to make contacts along the Gallinas River. 
| But, overcome by shyness, he lost his resolve and sim- 
| ply scattered his tracts along the road near Los Valles, 


praying that they would be found and that they would 
influence lives. Women of the area did pick up the tracts; 
they were stitched together with black thread and cherished for years. Some fell into the 
hands of the Madrid family and helped in the final steps of their conversion to Protestant- 
ism. 
Thus did Manuel Madrid, nephew of Albino, come to be numbered among the 
Protestant faithful in Las Vegas. 
Manuel was born in Las Vegas on 6 June 1864, one of eight children born to 
Pablo and Pabla Madrid. He was educated in the common schools of New Mexico. 
Apparently, he was first married as a very young man, since a son, Teodoro of Trementina 
is mentioned in the records. This union, however, was short-lived. 
In March of 1884, the mission school in Las Vegas was revived and rejuvenated 
at the impetus of the Reverend James Fraser. Placed under the direction of John Whitlock, 
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evangelist, and Annie Mary Speakman, teacher, it became a boarding school in 1886. 
Manuel joined The Presbyterian Church and, in spite of his twenty-two years, was en- 
rolled as a pupil. Thus began his life-long friendship with Gabino Rendon. 

Gabino Rendon’s life story is told in the book Hand on My Shoulder, and it 
details their experiences together as fellow students and 
friends. Manuel Madrid later married Petra Rendon, 
Gabino’s sister. 

In 1887, Amelia Brill of New York City joined 
the staff at the boarding school Gabino Rendon was at- 
tending. She was the school organist, and had a beautiful 
voice, and supervised the kitchen. She and Gabino were 
attracted to each other. He felt the need to advance him- 
self in order to be worthy of her hand. Dr. Fraser sug- 
gested he go to Golondrinas, a village about 27 miles 
north of Las Vegas, to teach. He accepted and by Octo- 
ber 1888 had twenty-five students. In July 1889 he and 
Amelia Brill were married, lived in Golondrinas and 
rented some land to grow crops. In due time they had a 


baby daughter they named Ruth. 
In the summer of 1890, a training school for lo- 


PETRA MADRID — 


cal evangelists was held in tiny Santa Barbara (later Rodarte), near Chamisal and Penasco. 
Gabino and Amelia decided that he should attend the training school. Manuel Madrid 
also attended the school. Gabino describes the training as “stimulating”; good lectures 
taught the organizing of a sermon and practice was arranged in “critical situations.” At 
the sessions in Santa Barbara, the young men heard of an opportunity for seminary train- 
ing. The College of the Southwest at Del Norte in southern Colorado was adding courses 
in theology to its curriculum. They would be taught by Professor Frank Gilchrist, brother 
of the Reverend J. J. Gilchrist, minister in charge of the Mora field and the young men’s 
trainer in Santa Barbara. Part of the students’ expenses could be earned by preaching. 

As Gabino returned home to Golondrinas he thought it was impossible that he 
could attend the seminary training-there were too many problems. But Amelia said, “We'll 
manage somehow-for you are going to be a real minister, Gabino, I won’t have it other- 
wise.” 

And so it was decided. Petra and Andrea, younger sisters of Gabino for whom he 
had felt a responsibility since his mother’s passing, would go along. Manuel Madrid 
would enroll, too, and he would accompany the family. 

Two wagons and a buggy were loaded with all their possessions. Amelia and 
baby Ruth rode in the buggy. The Reverend J. J. Gilchrist offered to drive one of the 
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wagons as far as Taos. On Holman Hill they had to hitch both teams to a single wagon in 
order to make the steep grade, then return for the other. Their thirst was enormous, and 
they couldn’t locate a spring. In desperation, Manuel took a drink of vinegar and after- 
wards felt too ill to drive. At midnight they found water at Tres Ritos and made camp. 

They spent the following day climbing US Hill, double-teaming once again. That 
night they made camp in a cold wind, their caps pulled well down over their ears. They 
were comforted by the warmth of the fire and the beauty about them-white aspen, Dou- 
glas firs and yellow pine. Amelia sang for them, “her rich soprano voice floating out 
across the valley.” 


Gabino continues: 


We dipped deep down into Arroyo Hondo; we forded the Colorado (sic) River 
and later we forded the Rio Grande, which proved not so difficult as we had 
feared. We watched lone Ute Peak to the left of us as we trekked over the 
Colorado plain, and the long chain of the Sangre de Cristos to the right... Our 
last camp was within twenty miles of Monte Vista, then called La Larieta, 
which had appeared unexpectedly out of the prairie. Here the women began to 
mourn, ‘There’s no bread left!’ 


‘Women are so helpless!’ Manuel said. ‘Now Gabino and I will make you some 
bunuelos that will melt in your mouth.’ 


We stirred up a batter and fried it in hot grease, Indian fashion, while the girls 
cried, ‘They won't be fit to eat! We'll die of them, and too bad, when we are so 
near the end of our journey!’ 


We laughed back, ‘If they are so tough, don’t eat so many!’ (Rendon [1953] 
1963, 69) 


Upon waking, the six weary travelers set off on the eighth and final day of their 
long journey. Del Norte proved to be only fifteen miles beyond, a welcome sight. They 
arrived on 25 October 1880 and it was to be their home for three years. 

The seminary class enrolled eight. Besides Manuel and Gabino, the men were 
Abelino Aguirre, Luis O. Bernal, Warren C. Buell, R. E. Hayes, M. D. J. Sanchez and 
José J. Vigil. Gabino described the procedure: 


We students would enter the classroom armed with paper and pencil. The Rev. 
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F. M. Gilchrist, adjusting his glasses, would resume his slow reading of the 
Lane Seminary lectures at the exact point where he had left off the day before, 
and we painstakingly copied down his words. Thus we learned our theology. 


In the summers we had good practical experience, often running into real dan- 
ger. We preached in small settlements scattered over southern Colorado and 
northern New Mexico and we encountered the wildness of the West as well as 
religious opposition. (Rendon [1953] 1963, 71-72) 


In the fall of 1892, Manuel and Petra Rend6n were married. Manuel was twenty- 
eight. The following June saw four of the original eight students complete their courses, 
and Manuel and Gabino were among them. Miss Annie Speakman came all the way from 
her mission school in Payson, Utah, to see two of her former pupils graduate. 


[The]... graduates... were taking their places among the missionary ministers 
with an intensified sense of dignity because of their new status. The Del Norte 
school gave them .. . the assurance of belonging to a denomination, the feeling 
of being a band of disciples. They were strengthened in an understanding of 
the basic tenets of their new faith: the open Bible and its authority, the central- 
ity of Christ, and justification by faith. (Barber 1981, 67) 


The two friends parted for a time now, as Gabino was immediately assigned to 
assist M. D. J. Sanchez in the San Luis Valley and Manuel was sent to Santa Fe for a time 
to the Spanish-speaking church there. We don’t know whether he continued there until his 
ordination. He may have taught school for a time. 

The Synod of New Mexico sponsored a summer Bible Training Institute for lay 
evangelists and teachers serving the outlying areas around Las Vegas, most probably at 
the urging of J. J. Gilchrist who recognized the need. His brother Frank served as direc- 
tor. Among the teachers for these summer institutes were the graduates of the College of 
the Southwest, Del Norte, Class of 1893. Sessions were held in rooms of the former 
boarding school at the site of the Las Vegas Spanish Presbyterian Mission Church. Courses 
were Offered in Bible, theology, homiletics, and sacred history, along with a smattering 
of geography and arithmetic. Pupils had some common school education and a limited 
knowledge of English. Most were young married people, but the Presbytery of Santa Fe 
required that the older evangelists attend as well. These men received minimal pay, 
labored among their people for three days and studied for four. 

With this teaching experience to their credit, Manuel and Gabino eventually passed 
their examinations, their sermons and exegeses were accepted by Presbytery, and they 
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were ordained to the Christian ministry on the evening of 13 April 1899. According to 
General Assembly records, Manuel Madrid served as elder commissioner to that body in 
1900 and was transferred that same year to the El Rito de Agua Negra Church in the 
village that was later to be known as Chacon. 

In 1901, he followed the Reverend J. J. Gilchrist as minister with oversight for 
the Mora field which included the work in Chac6n, Holman, Ocaté, Buena Vista and La 
Cebolla. Since he visited all these villages in turn, he counted heavily on Elder Manuel 
Sandoval to do much of the preaching in Chacon, a service he performed faithfully for 
some forty years. 

Laura Padilla Sandoval, recording her memories for El Rito’s 100th birthday 
celebration, recalled her first visit to the church on Christmas Eve in 1901. She was both 
amazed and overjoyed, she wrote, to see such a large number at worship. Laura was to 
stay on in Chacon and would marry Abel Sandoval, son of Don Manuel. Great interest 
was shown at all times, she recalled. Revival meetings were well attended regardless of 
the weather. She credits much of the Church’s success to the untiring efforts and contribu- 
tions of her father-in-law, Don Manuel, and of Manuel Madrid, both of whom, she said, 
were outstanding preachers, holding audiences spellbound. Services of worship were 
important events, the center of community life for the people of Chacon. 


The Reverend Robert Craig, synodical missionary at the turn of the century, wrote: 


As we approach (Chacon), we see the church, school, and teacher’s home, like 
lights on the hillside. Here is one of our best schools, with Miss S. Louise 
Conklin in charge... To tell the story of the work carried on in connection with 
our mission schools in New Mexico is to write of a school system with marvel- 
ous results. (Craig 1904) 


The Reverend Madrid’s helpmate extraordinaire of the field, according to many, 
was his wife Petra. Their first three children were Benjamin, Levi and Stella. Petra 
preached at area services as the need required, traveling bad roads on horseback or by 
buggy, summer or winter, rain or snow, just as the menfolk did. 

Besides overseeing the work in the parishes and in the mission schools of the 
Mora field, Mr. Madrid lent advice and assistance to Gabino Rendon, who was assigned 
to the greater Santa Fe area at the turn of the century, just when Manuel was sent to El 
Rito Church in Chacon. The John Hyson Memorial School of Chimayé6 had been dedi- 
cated in December of 1901. In 1902, a Service of Communion was held in the building 
with four persons in attendance: Prudence and Jennie Clark, teachers; Juan Quintana, 
evangelist assigned to the area by Reverend Robert Craig in 1897; and a single 
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townsperson, Victoriano Cruz. On 2 January 1903, the Reverend Rendon and the Rever- 
end Madrid arrived to ascertain whether it would be feasible to organize a congregation 
there. Evangelistic services were held in the school with good attendance. On 7 January, 
a meeting was called in the home of the sisters Clark at which time the ministers asked 
how many were ready to commit themselves to membership in the Presbyterian Church. 
Only six persons made response: Prudence and Jennie Clark, Mr. and Mrs. Juan Quintana 
and their son, Elias, and Mr. Victoriano Cruz. It was hard in those days for anyone to 
leave the Roman Catholic Church, and only Victoriano Cruz was willing to do so at the 
time. Though Mr. Madrid expressed real reservations about organizing because of the 
small number (he counseled against it), the church was organized with the full consent of 
Gabino Rendon. In time, his faith was justified. 

In April of 1902, the Reverend Rendon petitioned the Presbytery of Santa Fe for 
a Presbyterian Church at Truchas and the petition was granted, barring obstacles. An 
organizing commission was named: The Reverend Rendon, the Reverend Manuel Madrid 
and the Reverend Robert Craig. 

On 8 January 1903, Gabino, accompanied by his good friend, Manuel, went to 
Truchas in the company of Juan Quintana, where they held well-attended services of 
worship for three successive nights in a house belonging to Don Benito Montoya. It was 
being used by the Women’s Board as a mission school, Miss Rebecca Meeker having 
arrived the previous fall. On the afternoon of 11 January interested folk were called 
together there and the commissioners explained that the time had come to organize as a 
congregation and instructed them as to how to proceed. The first membership roll num- 
bered fifteen. 

The Reverend Rendén was elected to moderate the synod in 1903, and visiting 
the churches of his growing field to become acquainted with the work and to offer en- 
couragement took much of his time. He wrote: 


I had heard that a number of Protestants from the San Luis Valley... had moved 
into the plains of Union County... and were without churches, pastors, or reli- 
gious help of any kind... 


Early in August I set out... from Mora; Manuel Madrid and Manuel Sandoval... 
set out to meet me at Springer. In Mr. Sandoval’s wagon the three of us drove 
out into the plains to the northeast... to Pasamonte. 


There, finding two of Mr. Sandoval’s brothers and groups of Methodists, we 
held services... From there we turned southeast, traveling through a terrific 
thunderstorm, seeking a place long known to traders and Indians as (La Ceja 
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de los Comancheros) brow of the Comanche traders. 

...Old patriarch rancher and cattleman, Desiderio Sisneros... collected his neigh- 
bors for several services... The town of Clayton was our next destination... Mr. 
Sisneros offered to guide us for several miles. He rode ahead of our wagon, his 
strong horse trampling a path through the tall prairie grass. I had never seen 
such an ocean of grass. It rippled and billowed in the light wind on and on all 
the way to the horizon... He suggested that we have prayer together before he 
left us, and we agreed. 

While we climbed out of our wagon, he dismounted... and we knelt there on the 
grass, our knees pressing hollows in the waves of it. The grass stretched on all 
sides... filling us who were used to the mountains with a sense of infinite space. 
We were such specks in that immensity; I felt as I have sometimes felt under a 
canopy of stars in the seemingly infinite heavens. 


We prayed aloud in turn and, as we offered our praise, our confession, our 
petition, we were not ashamed of the tears that coursed down our cheeks. On 
the vast prairie, I could suddenly see every thing in a new perspective: It was 
not because of ourselves that we amounted to anything... God himself had 
given our lives meaning. We were significant because we were His, not our 
own. We went on with our journey, feeling a new sense of Goad’s living pres- 
ence. There were other stops, and other groups to whom we brought greetings 
and among whom we held services. (Rendon [1953] 1963, 99-101) 


Late in the fall of that same year, Rendén and Madrid made another trip to Union 
County. Largely as a result, a church was organized at Pasamonte. At the spring meeting 
of the Presbytery in 1906 it was duly enrolled. 

The Reverend Madrid continued to labor faithfully in the field for which he had 
primary responsibility. The mission school at Mora dated from 1881 and the time of the 
Reverend Maxwell Phillips. It had been closed for two years between 1896 and 1898 
when the Women’s Board of Home Mission was experiencing a period of financial hard- 
ship. It operated for a few more years under the supervision of Mr. Madrid but was 
finally closed in 1905. These mission schools had provided a starting point for many 
notable careers. One prominent merchant in Mora gave testimony to their worth: 


Wherever your schools are we find our best people. I trade with them con- 
stantly. I give them credit whenever they wish, and I have never lost a cent by 
any of your people. (Schufle 1970, 46) 

Now the mission property in Mora was to become home for Manuel and Petra 
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and their growing family. With the arrival of sons Jacob and David and daughter Grace, 
their children now numbered six. 

Though little is known about his activities as Moderator of the Synod of New 
Mexico, a further honor was accorded him when in November of 1911, he was elected 
superintendent of schools for Mora County, a post he held from 1912 when New Mexico 
attained statehood, until 1916. His work with the Mora area congregations continued 
unabated. 

Ofene Garcia and his wife Carlota were raised in the El Rito Church, Chacén, 
and Ofene was elder there until the two made a permanent move to Las Vegas. Ofene 
served the First United Presbyterian Church in Las Vegas as clerk of session for thirty 
years. He tells of his father having spoken of Manuel Madrid as “the best preacher he 
ever knew.” 

Dora Ortiz Vasquez recorded memories of Manuel Madrid for the centennial 
celebration of the El Rito Church where she and her husband, Elder Eusebio Vasquez, 
are members. Dora is a great granddaughter of the renowned educator-priest Father An- 
tonio José Martinez of Taos. After the good padre’s death, her parents moved to Ocate, 
where Dora was baptized by the Reverend Madrid. 

Whenever he visited Ocate, she remembered, he would pray with her and give 
her his blessing. He watched her grow and showed an interest in her, as did Dofia Petra. 
The Madrids were very close to her parents in the early days of the work in Ocate. The 
family she said, was beloved and respected in Mora and beyond, friends not only of 
Presbyterians but of others for miles around, known for their kindness, generosity and 
radiant Christian lives. 

Into their home had come the last of their children, Leopoldo in 1908 and Lucille 
in 1913. Their residence was described as “pleasant” in Leading Facts of New Mexico 
History, and the family was seen to be “comfortably situated on 10 acres of land” and 
“socially prominent, the hospitality of the best homes in their section of the state freely 
accorded them.” Mr. Madrid’s life, it was said, had been devoted to teaching . . . “in an 
effort to bring intellectual and moral progress, that the duties of life may be well per- 
formed and fully met by those who have come under his guidance.” Sons Benjamin and 
David followed his example and became teachers. Others of their eight children raised 
Christian families and served in church and community. 

Though a prominent Republican in the area and a highly respected citizen, Manuel 
Madrid sought no public office. He stepped down to assist the new superintendent of 
schools during 1917, then resigned in 1918 due to ill health. 

For a year he suffered from a malignant cancer that attacked his nose and steadily 
spread into his face and head. During the final three months his suffering was intense. 
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Mercifully, death came on Saturday, 17 May 1919, at 2:10 in the afternoon. His 
remains were taken to Chacén where he was buried in the El Rito Presbyterian Cemetery 
the following day, on the Sabbath. He was nearing his 55th birthday. 

On the night of his death, several Mora citizens met at the courthouse and named a 
commission of nine men to formulate resolutions of condolence and tribute. Serving 
were S. J. Abeyta, Felipe Chac6én, Fabian Chavez, Sebastian Esquibel, Blas Gallegos, 
Rosendo Gonzales, Abel Madrid, Alfonso Romero and Milnor Rudolph. 


They described Mr. Madrid as “a good husband, lovable father, loyal friend 
and excellent citizen, clean in his public and private life, and highly appreci- 
ated by all who knew him.” His passing had, they said, left a vacancy hard to 
fill” in their community’s civil, political and social life. (El Eco del Norte 
1919) 


Andrés Medina, Mora County Representative of the State of New Mexico, paid 
further tribute to his friend in a formal eulogy, calling him one of the county’s “most able 
and honorable sons,” a “man among men” of “splendid character and perfect integrity.” 
He spoke of his ready smile and warm handshake, of his acts of charity and his generos- 
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ity, of his readiness to listen to another’s troubles, of one who “had the common well- 
being of all men in mind always.” His word was his law, his public record unblemished; 
always, he said Manuel Madrid followed the precepts set forth in the Book of books. 

Mementos of his life survive him. Son David A. Madrid presented to the Menaul 
Historical Library in Albuquerque a frock coat worn by his father. The Reverend Eluid 
Ortega, pastor of the Westminster Presbyterian Church in Santa Fe, gave to the same 
library a Bible used by the Reverend Madrid during his ministry. Whether this is the 
same Bible that was once left along the Santa Fe Trail . . . the Bible with which our story 
began .. . remains uncertain. One thing is certain: Manuel Madrid made an extraordinary 
contribution to the life of the Presbyterian Church in New Mexico. 
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Service Locations of The Reverend Manuel Madrid 


YEAR LOCATION POSITION PRESBYTERY 
1895-96 Chaperito, NM Licentiate Santa Fe 
1897 Chaperito, NM Licentiate & Evangelist Santa Fe 
1899 Santa Fe, NM Licentiate Santa Fe 
1900-09 5 churches: Mora, Missionary & Stated Santa Fe 
El Rito, Ocate, Supply 
Agua Negra, 
Buena Vista, NM 
1910-11 5 churches: Mora, Missionary & Stated Santa Fe 
El Rito, Ocate, Supply 
Agua Negra, 
Las Vegas (Spanish) 
191] 4 churches: Mora, Missionary & Stated Santa Fe 
El Rito, Ocate, Supply 
Agua Negra 
1913-19 Address Mora, no charges, churches marked vacant. 
(He was Superintendent of Schools in Mora.) 
1919 Deceased 


Ruth Hazelton and Dale B. Gerdeman 1991 
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The Reverend José de Jesus Vigil 1866-1951 


We first learn of J. J. Vigil as a student under one of the first Presbyterian mission 
teachers in Mora, Elizabeth V. Craig: 


Miss Craig made a lasting impression on one young man who broke rules to 
attend a dance and was threatened with expulsion. He was to have one more 
hearing, but he decided to quit school of his own accord. Miss Craig reasoned 
with him and prayed with him until he agreed to try again. The incident made 
such a change in his life that he was set on the way to a worthwhile career, 
becoming a public school teacher, mission teacher, and Christian minister. 
This was young J. J. Vigil... (Barber 1981, 64) 


The Reverend José de Jestis Vigil spent most of his career in the Taos field and 
the Chacon field. It would be worthwhile to begin his life story with a brief picture of 
Father Martinez, who laid the foundation for the religious environment in the Taos Valley 
into which J. J. Vigil was born. 

Antonio José Martinez was born 17 January 1795 in Abiquiu, Territory of México, 
which in 1912 became the state of New Mexico. 

(He was) married in 1812, his wife died the following year leaving a little daughter, 
who passed away, also in early life. The young widower went to Durango (México) in 
1817 to pursue his studies and remained there until 1823. He was ordained to the priest- 
hood 16 February 1822, and, returned to take charge of the curacy of Abiquiu, and, also 
that of Taos, (México). (In 1848, the province became a part of the United States). 

He declared himself in favor of the freedom of religion, as was decreed in the 
Constitution of México. He opened a co-educational school in Taos in 1826, the first of 
its kind in the province, and employed teachers at his own expense, giving personal 
oversight to the work of the school. 

He brought a printing press from Durango, in 1825, and, published the first paper 
in this part of the world. It was known as El Creptisculo, (The Dawn)... Father Martinez 
printed, too, religious books and, the textbooks that were used in his school. (Blake 
[1932] 1997, 34) 

Martinez was a man of independent means, as his father was a wealthy land- 
owner under the México Land Grant system. He also owned a large tract of land adjacent 
to Taos that the Indians had deeded to him. All of the presents and tithes that were 
received from the people were given to the poor. 

He married again, had children, and in many other ways showed that he would 
not be controlled by the Catholic Church, nor the Mexican government. 
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Don Pedro Sanchez, in his brief history of the life of Father Martinez, remarks 
that El Crepusculo served as scissors to cut down the great excesses of the 
Officials (of the Mexican government) who were getting the land in large hold- 
ings, and leaving the people without anything. This injustice practiced by a 
government whose tendencies were not in accord with the upbuilding of a people. 
In 1843, he printed a volume entitled Civil Rights... . Everything he did bore 
fruit up to the time the province was annexed to the United States, and, Bishop 
Lamy took charge. Father Martinez’ work had a decided influence in favor of 
Protestant mission work among the people of the Taos Valley. (Blake [1932], 
1997, 34) 


Elizabeth V. Craig first taught in Mora and later was a mission teacher at El 
Prado de Taos, said: 


Father Martinez was a born statesman and leader... and everything that tran- 
spired in the province went through his hands... He was ambitious for the well- 
being and development of intelligence among the people. (Blake [1932] 1997, 
5) 


Many of the leading men of the Territory were parishioners of Martinez. After a 
disagreement with Archbishop Lamy he resigned from the Catholic church and organized 
a church of his own, taking about five hundred of his followers with him. 

Parts of this same story are told from the point of view of Archbishop Lamy in 
Death Comes for the Archbishop by Willa Cather. The enmity of Bishop Lamy for Father 
Martinez has for a time dimmed what should be a brilliant and worthy reputation. Other 
writers wrote about Martinez and none that the author has read concur in Cather’s state- 
ment that, “Naturally he hated the Americans.” 

Alice Blake in her book, Presbyterian Mission Work in New Mexico, Memoirs 
of Alice Blake says, “No more virtuous set of men can be found than those of Father 
Martinez’ following who came under the influence of Rev. J. M. Roberts.” It seems 
strange that if he hated the Americans his devoted followers did not. 


Historian Ralph E. Twitchell writes, 
Among (Taos’ ) citizens were to be found some who led the Territory in all lines 


of thought and action, notably the Presbyter A. J. Martinez, who, beyond all 
doubt, was the ablest and most learned man claiming New Mexico as his birth- 
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place. Taking part in or directing the affairs under Spanish, Mexican, or Ameri- 
can rule up to the time of his death. (Twitchell [1912] 1963, 239-240) 

Miss Cather may have honestly believed the stories the detractors of Father 
Martinez spread abroad; still it would appear that she imbibed some of the 
spirit of acrimony from this act of making use of his own name while, at the 
same time, adopting an assumed name (she called Archbishop Lamy Father 
Latour and Bishop Latour) under which to portray the character of his bitter 
enemy. (Blake [1932] 1997, 37) 


Dora Ortiz Vasquez, a descendant of Father Martinez, who died 24 July 1867, 
has written that “He was a priest, educator, foreseer, forerunner, agriculturist, reformer,” 
and had many other talents as well. She says “There has been no equal to him as yet in the 
history of the Spanish race in New Mexico.” 

The legislature of the Territory of New Mexico at the time of his death called him 
the “honor of his country.” 

In December of 1868 The Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
sent Roberts and his wife to work among the Indians at Fort Defiance. In 1872, the 
mission was closed. About this time he was asked by a group of Spanish-speaking men to 
come to Taos. Thinking he might work among the Indians there he accepted. However, to 
some extent the way had been prepared for him among 
the Spanish-speaking people in Taos by the death of 
Father Martinez. Roberts was a well-educated veteran 
of the Civil War and a graduate of the Allegheny Semi- 
nary of Pennsylvania. He opened a night school for 
young men in Taos. Roberts was in the field for ten 
years and organized the church at Taos. He worked in 
the Mora Valley as far east as Ocaté, and to the north of 
Taos across the Colorado line around Costilla, 
Centicerto, San Rafael, and also Conejos and to the west 
as far as Tierra Amarilla. Mrs. Roberts once remarked, 
“Native workers are just what is needed.” 

José de Jestis Vigil was generally known as J. 
J. or José Vigil. He was born in April of 1866 in 
Ranchos de Taos, New Mexico, to Julio and Salomé 
Vigil. 

He was a pupil in the school that Mr. Roberts 
established in Taos, and thus is one of the first fruits of... (the Presbyterian) work in New 
Mexico... His parents were poor and unlearned, but they gladly embraced... opportuni- 
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ties to help their son. The young José had already learned to read Spanish when he 
entered the mission school at the age of eight or nine years. His parents had united with 
the Presbyterian Church so that he was brought up in this faith, and also became a com- 
municant member when he was nineteen years old. 


He attended the boarding school in Mora for a year... (while) he was employed 
as a mission teacher in El Rito from 1885 to 1886... The next fall he was sent as 
a mission teacher and lay preacher to El Llano de San Juan in Taos County 
where he remained for two years, and then to Embudo, now Dixon, where he 
served for another two years. In 1893, under her influence, and with some 
financial aid from Miss Alice Hyson, he was persuaded to attend the College of 
the Southwest in Del Norte, Colorado... During the summer vacations he was 
employed in missionary activities, first in Santa Fé, New Mexico, and later in 
the San Luis Valley in Colorado... (During each of the school years, in addition 
to his studies), he served the college as instructor in Spanish. In 1896, he 
married Miss Felicita Trujillo, one of the students. She passed away the fol- 
lowing summer at Saguache, Colorado while engaged in missionary work. 
(Grainger 1980, 34-35) 


He was in school at the same time as Gabino Rendon who wrote: 


..[A] training school was opened for “local evangelists” in... Santa Barbara, 
(now Rodarte, a mountain village)... One time... two other young men my own 
age, Manuel Madrid and José Vigil, and I had attempted to hold a service ina 
house where a Catholic christening had already been scheduled. Manuel and I 
were too much abashed to proceed, but Mr. Vigil “opened his mouth boldly.” 


José Vigil was a new friend, vigorous and energetic, with more common sense than most 
of us... 


There were eight of us students in the seminary class, Abelino Aguirre, Warren 
C. Buell, Luis O. Bernal, R. E. Hayes, Manuel Madrid, Gabino Rendon, M. D. 
J. Sanchez and José J. Vigil. (Four graduated together in June 1893). Our 
future work was to bring us even closer-in spirit, if not in geography. (Rendon 
TOSS P1963207971 ) 


After leaving the college (in 1897) Mr. Vigil served as assistant teacher with 
Miss Hyson at Ranchos de Taos for three year. He was then sent to San Pablo, 
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Colorado and Costilla, New Mexico for a short time. About 1902, for some 
unknown reason, he was relieved from missionary service, and for some years 
occupied himself in whatever employment he could find. He taught in the pub- 
lic schools of Taos County, was clerk and bookkeeper in a store, was deputy 
treasurer for two years, and deputy secretary for the county for another two 
years. (Grainger 1980, 35) 

He was postmaster in Taos from 1905 to 1914. 


In 1915, Mr. Vigil was solicited by the Reverend Skinner and the Reverend 
McCullough, prominent members of the Presbytery of Santa Fe, to again take 
up the missionary work... In 1916, Mr. Vigil was ordained at the meeting of 
Presbytery in Las Vegas, and assigned to take charge of the churches in the 
Taos Field. (Grainger 1980, 35) 


His second wife was Miss Cecilia Varos, the daughter of a Methodist minister. 
While he was employed as pastor in Chimay6 she passed away leaving him with three 
sons and one daughter. 

During the war, (World War I) the Council of Defense, a civil organization in 
Taos County, sent him out to speak and organize clubs of defense throughout the county; 
which he did with considerable success... Mr. Vigil was made Assistant Boy Scout Mas- 
ter, and during the World War he enlisted the Boy Scouts to work for subscriptions for the 
different loans that the government was then calling for. These Boy Scouts were able to 
raise several thousand dollars. 

During the epidemic of 1918 Mr. Vigil was president of the auxiliary commission 
of the Red Cross where he had an opportunity to do good work in the financing and other 
efforts supported by the Red Cross. During the prohibition fight, he, in company with an 
agent of the anti-saloon league of the state, went around spreading propaganda for prohi- 
bition throughout the county. In 1919, he was given charge of the churches of Chac6n and 
Holman, in 1920, he was sent to Raton, in 1922 he was given charge of Chimay6 and 
Truchas. 

In 1928, Rev. J. J. Vigil was again placed over (the Chacon, Holman and Mora 
churches) where he served until 1934, zealously looking after the interests of this congre- 
gation even after he was retired on a small pension on account of poor health and advanc- 
ing years... 


Mr. Vigil was endowed with fine natural talents. He was a good speaker, had a 
fine leading voice for singing, and a winning manner. The work grew under his 
hands wherever he was placed. (Blake [1932] 1997, 93) 
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Mr. Vigil was especially concerned for the welfare of his flock, and on 23 July 
1920, he called on them to replace the old building of the El Rito Presbyterian Church. 
He spoke to the congregation in Spanish. Ofene and Carlota Garcia have translated what 
he said for this biography: 


My dear Brothers: The walls of the church are deteriorating. Last week some 
of the faithful Brothers removed the roof. Part of the wall has to be replaced 
before the roof goes up again. A whole week has passed and nothing has been 
done because very few came to help. Why didn’t you come? Do not say, “I can’t 
leave my own work to do somebody else’s.” It is yours. It is God’s work and 
yours. Don't say, | donated some money or will donate and that is enough. It is 
not enough. There are not enough workers now. If you do not come or send 
someone then you are at fault if the Church is not repaired in time. Who do you 
expect to repair the Church, the members? Well, you are a member. What kind 
of member are you, just by name? That does not count. Why can’t you sacrifice 
and abandon your own work for a few days to do the work of the Church for 
God? That is a proof that you are a faithful member, not just by word. The 
harvest time is very near. If the work on the Church is not done the first weeks 
of August or right now it won't get done later. 


This coming winter we will be having Revival Services conducted by a minister 
from California. Where will we have our services? Shall we tell the authorities 
not to send this minister, that one hundred members of El Rito Presbyterian 
Church are not ready because they don’t have a Church, since they refused to 
do the work this summer. 


Isn’t it embarrassing? Brothers think seriously. You were interested in God's 
Temple once. Where is your interest now? Where is your love? Demonstrate it 
by coming to work in the Church constantly. Listen, the Presbyterian Church of 
El Rito needed a minister. They sent me. Now as your minister I require that 
you work at the Church until the work is finished. I hope you understand that it 
is your duty to come to work on your Church. I wish you God’s blessing. 
(Grainger 1980, 36-37) 


When Rev. Vigil was our minister, he used to go in a buggy hitched to horses to 
Holman to preach in the morning and had services here (Chacon) in the after- 
noon. (Grainger 1980, 39) 
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Vigil returned to Chacon from 1929 to 1931 and was the pastor when El Rito 
Presbyterian Church marked the 50th year of its existence. (Grainger 1980, 
42) 


The Reverend Porfirio Romero speaks of his own arrival as minister at Chacon: 


When I came here, I came with fear and trembling because there was a retired 
minister here, Mr. Vigil, whom I did not know well but I always thought he was 
a hard-boiled minister, and I was afraid of him. . ... He was the moderator of 
the churches, he served communion, he baptized the children, married the people 
that were to be married, and he helped me tremendously. He took me right 
under his wing and he help me along. Mr. Vigil was an interesting man, a very 
good teacher. He also had a good sense of humor, but he didn’t show it. (Grainger 
1980, 44) 


Vigil is remembered with love and reverence. A few paragraphs written by him 
from a report made in 1896 read: 


The mode of living of our native people is quite unlike that of other parts of the 
United States. Houses are of adobe, roofed with earth. The donkey is the beast 
of burden, there are but few wagons, goats abound, the greater part of the 
people are farmers, the soil is good, though in poor cultivation. When one 
enters a house he sees everywhere images of saints and crosses. These are 
roughly made by local sculptors. The people are very zealous of the Sabbath. 
When a person dies he is buried without a coffin. At a funeral that I attended 
some days ago, where the earth was removed, I saw the skeletons of two per- 
sons in one grave, the hair yet attached to the head of one. The reason for this 
crowding in burial is that the people believe the place is more holy in the yard 
of the church than elsewhere. 


The condition of most of the people is one of poverty and ignorance, though 
some are rich and educated. Public funds are insufficient to educate the people. 
(Blake [1932] 1997, 94) 
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SERVICES FOR OLD-TIME MINISTER & POSTMASTER 


Funeral services were held Tuesday afternoon in the First Presbyterian Church 
for Mr. J. J. Vigil, 54, a former Taos postmaster and retired Presbyterian min- 
ister. 

Mr. Vigil, who would have been §5 this month, has made his home for the last 
four years with his daughter, Mrs. Margaret Cisneros of Cerro. He has been in 
poor health for the past year. 


In addition to Mrs. Cisneros, his only daughter, Mr. Vigil is survived by three 
sons, Jesse of Taos, and Obed and Silas of Kansas City, Missouri. Mr. Vigil's 
wife died in 1925. 


Rev. Henry Archuleta, San Pablo, Colorado, Rev. Tomas Atencio, Dixon, Rev. 
Paul J. Stevens, Taos, Epifanio Romero, Chacon, and Rev. Porfirio Romero, 
Dixon, all Presbyterian ministers, were in charge of the services in the church 
and at the graveside in Sierra Vista Cemetery. 


Pallbearers were J. A. Des Georges, Fidel Cordoba, Tony Luna, Amado Salazar, 
L. P. Martinez and Enrique Lucero. 


The Reverend Amador Martinez, Ranchos de Taos, conducted a memorial ser- 
vice Monday night in the home of Jesse J. Vigil. 


At one time Mr. J. J. Vigil was the minister for the Presbyterian churches in 
Taos and Ranchos de Taos. 


Remembered for his fine preaching and his dedication to stewardship, Mr. Vigil 
inspired affection and respect in the small churches of northern New Mexico. A 
typical Sunday, in which he preached at three different communities separated 
by miles of difficult roads, would find him traveling for eight hours or more. 
He, like most of the evangelists of that time, drove his own buggy and carried 
or bought food as he made his way from one isolated settlement to another. 
(Taos County News, 1951) 


Dale B. Gerdeman 1996 
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The Reverend Victoriano Valdez 1875-1966 


Miss Kennedy had her diligent student Victoriano Valdez help her as an interpreter 
in the Sunday school. This service was his inspiration to study for the ministry. Miss 
Kennedy was a strong influence upon his life. She persuaded him to continue his 
studies. 


Victoriano Valdez was born on 19 December 
1875 at Embudo (now Dixon), New Mexico. Embudo 
means “funnel,” as the Embudo River carries its flood- 
waters through this valley to the nearby Rio Grande. 
Embudo’s plaza is just a mile removed from old 
Rinconada. Daughter Elizabeth says that her father 
pointed out to her the house at Rinconada where he lived 
as a boy. His mother was Peregrina Lovato whose par- 
ents lived in Taos Canyon, and Victoriano spoke often 
of spending summers there with his grandparents. His 
father was Manuel Valdez, of whom very little is known. 

Embudo lost its picturesque name when the rail- 
road passed into the Rio Grande Valley five miles away 
and appropriated the name ““Embudo” for its station stop. 


A man named Dixon was the first postmaster assigned 
to the old plaza town, so it was renamed Dixon. 

Lucas Martinez, a lay preacher, opened a school there, and Miss Katherine Kennedy 
was commissioned as teacher for this school. She remained with this work for nine 
years. It is believed that Victoriano entered the mission school and attended for five 
years. (For two months out of the year he is thought to have attended public school as 
well.) 


Here we quote from Miss Kennedy in Alice Blake’s memotrs: 


On 23 October 1893, I opened school with twelve pupils. Every day brought a 
few more, until the number reached fifty-nine. Only twelve of that number are 
girls. Not one of them can read, nor can their mothers. No value is placed on 
the education of a girl. But they are anxious that the boys shall have an educa- 
tion, especially that they learn English. Twelve of the boys are young men of 
good habits, very diligent at their studies and so anxious to learn to speak 
English. 
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The priests have forbidden the parents to send their children to this school. It 
seems such a pity that bright children should be deprived of an education. 
There are many who have never been in school, growing up in idleness, dark- 
ness and superstition. It is easily seen that the Roman Church has a strong 
hold upon the masses or they would not be so easily dictated to... 


The thermometer goes below zero in winter. The sun is always shining, which 
makes the climate delightful. This is a blessing to the people, for they are 
wretchedly poor and only half clad. A boy came to school one day through the 
snow barefoot, and but few wear stockings. There are about 500 inhabitants, 
all Spanish, with the exception of myself. 


In 1894, the Presbyterian church completed the only building in the plaza with 
a peaked roof. Everyone was interested in its erection, and even Catholics 
helped to make the adobes. There are only 28 church members. Few indeed, 
compared with the number of Catholics, but, this small number is a cause of 
rejoicing, and a good foundation to build upon. (Blake [1932] 1997, 61) 


Miss Kennedy found satisfaction in her teaching and was proud of her pupils’ 
successes. She had reason to feel proud, as a goodly number of them in the words of Miss 
Blake, “made history for the cause of Christ.” 


Victoriano left Embudo in 1898 to enroll in the College of the Southwest at Del 
Norte, Colorado, where he studied under the Reverend Dr. Francis M. Gilchrist. 
A preparatory school for evangelists and ministers, its purpose was, according 
to Gilchrist “to provide training for Mexican young men and women to pre- 
pare them to go forth as teachers and preachers of Christ to the millions of 
Spanish-speaking people upon this continent.” (Barber 1981, 34) 


Unfortunately, Gilchrist died in 1901 and the college closed its doors. Victoriano 
and three of his classmates went to Albuquerque in September and enrolled at School for 
Boys as theological students under the tutelage of the Reverend Henry C. Thomson. A 
graduate of Princeton Theological Seminary, Thomson had served twenty years in México 
under the Board of Foreign Missions. Now he answered the urgent request of R. N. 
Craig, Synodical Missionary, and J.C. Ross, Superintendent of Menaul School, to come 
and train evangelists and ministers of Hispanic background for service in the area’s 
churches and schools. 

The school was set up in a spacious adobe house about half a mile north of the 
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Menaul School campus. It was noted for its thirteen chimneys towering against 
the sky. The house served as living quarters for the teacher as well as for 
classroom and library. Some of the younger students attended Menaul School 
part of the day and all of them took meals there and used the laundry facilities. 
An alfalfa field surrounded the buildings, and profits from the sale of hay paid 
rent for the whole property. (Barber 1981, 53-84) 


Besides the four young men from Del Norte, the class enrolled Eliseo Cordova, 
graduate of Menaul School, and two Indian boys, one from Laguna Pueblo and a Pima lad 
from Cook Training School. The men were sent into the region during the course of their 
studies to train as student evangelists. In 1902, Victoriano spent four months with the 
Reverend José Yféz Perea, meeting with groups in Los Lentes, Corrales, Placitas, 
Alameda, Pajarito and Seboyeta. 

Perea was the first ordained elder and the first minister of the Presbyterian Church 
in New Mexico of Spanish ancestry-a fine role model for young Mr. Valdez. It may have 
been during these months that Victoriano was introduced to Perea’s niece, Luli, who was 
later to become his wife. 

In the summer of 1903, Victoriano spent four months riding a circuit by horse and 
buggy in Ranchos de Taos, where he would eventually serve his first pastorate. 

In 1904, he returned to help at Embudo for some months, perhaps because Miss 
M. B. Leadingham, who had succeeded Miss Kennedy there as a teacher, was appointed 
as superintendent of Allison-James School for Girls in Santa Fe. He also traveled to Las 
Cruces that summer and worked as a colleague to a Miss Liva and Miss LeDoux, teach- 
ers at the mission school there. He later returned to Las Cruces as a pastor to the congre- 
gation. 

During the summer of 1905, Victoriano divided his time between the Spanish- 
speaking church in Las Vegas and the small church at Trementina. There he was able to 
witness the untiring labors of Miss Alice Blake, dedicated teacher and nurse in that tiny 
community. 

For the young evangelists, theology classes at Menaul School occupied most of 
the year. These were difficult, and the evangelists studied history with the younger boys 
at Menaul as well. Several students persevered, however, and by 1906 the first class 
was prepared to graduate. Four who completed theological training on May 11 were 
Victoriano, Samuel Sant Van Wagner, Tomas Atencio, and Juan Varos. Younger class- 
mates earning a high school diploma that same year were six: Carlos Cérdova, Cosme 
Garcia, Santiago Gonzales, Acorsinio Lucero, Clifford Perea and Timoteo Romero. 

Graduation freed Victoriano to turn his thoughts toward Lula Perea and mar- 
riage. Luli was the daughter of Colonel Francisco Perea. A brother of José Yiiés, he had 
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served as Territorial Representative to the 39th Congress in Washington in 1865. A 
personal friend of Abraham Lincoln, he was in the Ford Theatre on the evening that 
Lincoln was shot. 


Lulu, a graduate of Allison-James School, had attended church in Albuquerque 
and taught school for two years at Jarales, near Belén. She and Victoriano 
were married in 1906 and together went to Ranchos de Taos, where they were 
among the first resident missionaries of the Protestant faith in northern New 
Mexico, laboring in Taos, Ranchitos and certain other communities. Arriving 
in September of that year, they stayed until 1912, encountering hardships mingled 
with joy. Valdez recalled having made a trip to Chamisal on horseback and 
having to wade through four feet of snow while passing over US Hill. “Yes, 
hard trips truly, but what great joy and blessing have been mine to find the 
hearty welcome of souls hungry to have the Gospel preached to them.” (Blake 
TOS2127) 


In “Ranchos,” four children were born to them-Elizabeth in 1907, followed by 
Alice and sons Reubén and Francis. Adding to the joys experienced during their service 
there was Victoriano’s ordination to the Gospel ministry by the Presbytery of Santa Fe on 
3 October 1911-’’deemed worthy” at last! 

The family moved to Taos briefly (1913-1915) and then served the churches in 
Chimay6, Cordova and Truchas, moving into a house in Chimay6 on 7 July 1915. Here 
another son, Bobby, was born to them. 

In September of 1917, the family of seven moved to Albuquerque, where 
Victoriano spent the years 1917-1921 as pastor of Second Presbyterian Church. This 
congregation later became the first self-supporting Spanish-speaking church in New 
Mexico. 

On 4 June 1921, Valdez accepted a call to return to Las Cruces. Located as it is, 
in the southern part of the state and close to the border, the church served many persons 
who had originally lived in Mexico. 

Victoriano and Luld suffered a personal loss in 1928 when their youngest, son 
Bobby, died at about the age of twelve, a victim of an accident. After losing their son, the 
couple longed to return to northern New Mexico and so Victoriano was appointed to a 
field he had served as a student-Las Vegas, Trementina and Cebolla. The journey “home” 
required two days; they left Las Cruces on Thursday, June 7, and arrived in Las Vegas on 
Saturday. 

On 4 May 1931, Valdez accepted a call to the Presbyterian Church in Cuba, New 
Mexico, where he served until 1940. 
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Victoriano’s pastorate in Cuba lasted nine years and was his longest. It was his 
custom to keep a meticulous personal record of baptisms, marriages and funerals at 
which he officiated. One such experience is of particular note: 


A Navajo came riding on a horse and asked, “Are you the preacher here?” 

When Valdez answered in the affirmative, the Indian asked, “Could you bap- 

tize my two sons?” They were eight and nine years of age. The Reverend Valdez, 

speaking to the man in Spanish, wanted to know if he was a believer. The 

Navajo replied: “My wife died two years ago. She felt certain that the boys 

were to meet her in heaven.” Their mother, he explained, had been a student at 

Allison-James School in Santa Fe. The man came the following Sunday with 

his two boys. They covered the forty miles on horseback, riding two horses. 

The boys were baptized. (Romero 1990) 

Twice Valdez was elected to represent the Presbytery of Santa Fe as teaching 
elder commissioner to the General Assembly. He was privileged to travel once to Tulsa 
and again to Indianapolis. These trips were a great joy to him and were recalled often. 

After serving a brief time as pastor in Garcia and San Pablo in Colorado (1940 to 
November 1943), Valdez was honorably retired in 1944. He lived for a time at Thornton 
Home for retired ministers and missionaries in Newburgh, Indiana. He then lived for a 
period with son Reubén and daughter-in-law Margaret in Albuquerque. A short illness 
sent him to Presbyterian Hospital there, where he died on 4 January 1966. 


Service Locations of The Reverand Victoriano Valdez 


* Spanish Churches 


YEAR 
1905 
1906 
1907-11 
1912 
1913-15 
1913-15 
1916-17 
1918-20 


1921-28 
1929-31 
1929-31 
1930-31 
1932 

1932 

1933-34 
1933-34 
1933-34 
1935-40 
1935-40 
1941-43 
1941-43 
1945-65 


(Romero 1990) 


LOCATION 

Clayton, NM 

Las Vegas, NM 
Ranchos de Taos, NM* 
Ranchos de Taos, NM* 
Ranchos de Taos, NM* 
Taos, NM 

Chimay6, NM* 
Albuquerque, NM 


Las Cruces, NM* 
Las Vegas, NM* 
La Cueva, NM* 
Bethel, NM* 
Cuba, NM 
Capulin, NM* 
Cuba, NM 
Capulin, NM* 
Nacimiento, NM* 
Cuba, NM 
Capulin, NM 
Garcia, CO 

San Pablo 
Albuquerque, NM 


Dale B. Gerdeman 1992 


POSITION 
Local Evangelist 
Local Evangelist 
Local Evangelist 
Home Missionary 
Home Missionary 
Home Missionary 
Home Missionary 
Home Missionary 
& Stated Supply 
Stated Supply 
Home Missionary 
Home Missionary 
Home Missionary 
Stated Supply 
Stated Supply 
Stated Supply 
Stated Supply 
Stated Supply 
Stated Supply 
Stated Supply 
Stated Supply 
Stated Supply 
Honorary Retired 
Minister 
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PRESBYTERY 


Santa Fe 
Santa Fe 
Santa Fe 
Santa Fe 
Santa Fe 
Santa Fe 
Santa Fe 
Rio Grande 


Rio Grande 
Santa Fe 

Santa Fe 

Santa Fe 

Rio Grande 
Rio Grande 
Rio Grande 
Rio Grande 
Rio Grande 
Rio Grande 
Rio Grande 
Pueblo, CO 
Pueblo, CO 
Rio Grande 
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The Reverend Tomas Atencio 1876-1959 


Tomds Atencio had been attending the public school in Embudo but changed to the 
Presbyterian Mission School when it started in 1886. When he became a minister In 
Dixon, New Mexico he started with a vacant church building. Under his leadership 
it grew to 169 members. 


Tomas Atencio was born on 21 December 1876 in Cafioncito, New Mexico, a 
community three miles west of Embudo. 

In 1892, his father attended a series of evange- 
listic meetings in Walsenburg, Colorado, and was con- 
verted to the Presbyterian faith. Upon his return home, 
he joined the Embudo Presbyterian Church. Tomas 
joined the church with his father. The mother was a 
strong Catholic and was so irritated she temporarily 
made them leave the house. However, before long she 
had a change of heart and joined them in their new faith. 

Later Miss Kate Kennedy became a teacher at 
the Mission School. Several of the students, including 
Tomas, stayed after school to participate with her in 
reading and discussing the New Testament. She urged 
the students to consider the great need for native minis- 
ters, and Tomas became convinced and decided to con- 


secrate his life to Christian ministry. 

In 1896, after completing the work offered in the Embudo Mission school, Tomas 
went to the College of the Southwest at Del Norte, Colorado. 

When he left for college his mother said, “I long for the day when I shall see my 
boy preaching the gospel.” While he was in his third year at Del Norte, his mother died, 
and he had to return home to help his father care for the younger members of the family. 

While helping his father care for the motherless family he was planning how he 
could return to school. He wanted to go to Park College, but the Synodical missionary 
was not in favor of this plan, for fear he might be weaned away from his own people. 


In 1901, the College of the Southwest at Del Norte closed due to the death of 
Francis M. Gilchrist. Several of the students desired further training that they 


might eventually do evangelistic work. (Barber 1981, 84) 


At the urgent request of R. N. Craig, Synodical missionary, and J. C. Ross, super- 
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intendent of Menaul School in Albuquerque, the Menaul School facilities were used to 
continue the theological education of seven students under the tutelage of the Reverend 
Henry C. Thomson, a graduate of Princeton Theological Seminary. 


The classes were held in a spacious adobe house about half a mile north of the 
Menaul School campus. They took meals at the Menaul School and used the 
laundry facilities. (Barber 1981, 84) 

Tomas entered this training class, remained for three summers, and also helped 
with the church work. Theology was difficult, and sometimes both professor and students 
became discouraged. However, several young men persevered and were eventually or- 
dained to the ministry. Outstanding were Eliseo Cérdova and Tomas Atencio. 

In 1902, he preached in Tierra Amarilla, Lumberton, La Puente, Rio Navajo 
(Edith, Colorado) and El Vado. Most of the time he made his trips on foot. He spent the 
summer of 1903 in Chimay6, Cordova and Truchas. In 1904, he was put in charge of 
Embudo and Cienaguilla (Pilar). He also visited Chimay6, Cérdova and Truchas. 


The Reverend Gabino Rendon in his book Hand on my Shoulder said: 


My young friend and co-worker, Tomas Atencio, attended that General Assem- 
bly also. The meeting was held in Columbus, Ohio, and going so far was a 
great experience for both of us. I had my first auto ride when we toured to- 
gether on a sight-seeing bus in Columbus. (Rendon [1953] 1963, 104) 


In 1910, he packed his belongings in. . . a covered wagon and went to Las 
Vegas. It was in this church where he was ordained to the ministry by the 
Presbytery of Santa Fe on 3 October 1911. In 1913, his family doctor advised 
him to leave and gave him very little hope of being able to continue with his 
work. Back home again, discouraged on account of his poor health, he re- 
mained until, with signs of improvement in his health, he felt able to accept 
Presbytery’s proposal to employ him “at least for a while.” This “while” lasted 
until October, 1931. (Sandstorm 1949, 8) 


The Embudo church (Dixon) was vacant when Atencio was offered the opportu- 
nity to serve there. He was able to build it up and it became one of the largest 
Spanish-speaking congregations in the Synod. (Weatherby 1942) 


It [Dixon] was a trying position, for the priest lived [nearby] and watched and 
criticized every move. But, in spite of opposition, the church outgrew its build- 
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ing. Atencio served again in Dixon from 1915 to 1933. The congregation built 
another church to accommodate more than twice as many. It was built and 
dedicated in 1922. This building was planned by the pastor, and was erected 
entirely by the local men and women under his direction. Twenty-two members 
were received in 1930, on confession of faith, making an enrollment of 169. 
The year before, another son of the mission school, Julian Duran, who had 
graduated from Menaul, then from Emporia (Kansas College, and again, from 
San Anselmo Seminary, was ordained in his home church. [He was] the third to 
enter the ministry from the Embudo School. About this time, Mrs. Atencio suc- 
cumbed to a protracted illness. The care and grief left Tomas physically ex- 
hausted. After a short period of recuperation, he resumed his work by moving 
to the Mora field where he served from 1932 to 1935. The Reverend Eliseo 
Cordova, still another member of Mr. Thompson’s class, who had ministered to 
the church at Trementina for 16 years, and Raton for 10 more, was sent to 
succeed Mr. Atencio. (Blake 1932, 135) 


The church at Truchas was organized, II January 1903, with fifteen members, 
five on confession, and ten by letter. The meeting was held in the school house, 
a building owned by Benito Montoya, which is still standing. The Reverend 
Gabino Rendon officiated. Juan G. Quintana, Tomas Atencio, and Moises 
Cisneros were, in turn, resident evangelists during those early years. A new 
church building was dedicated 22 December 1908, and is known as the John J. 
Smith Memorial, in honor of that worthy man who had labored so long and 
faithfully in the Presbytery of Santa Fe during those difficult years. The list of 
pastors who have served here from time to time is quite long, but only Mr. 
Rendon made his home here for any length of time. The others resided in 
Chimayo and only visited here. By 1938, the church reported sixty members. 
More than one hundred members have been received on confession since the 
church was organized. The Reverend Tomas Atencio served three churches- 
Truchas, Chimayo and Cordova from 1944 to 1946. (Blake [1932] 1997, 74) 


Ruth Barber, born into a minister’s family in Curwensville, Pennsylvania, gradu- 


ated from Northfield Seminary, Massachusetts, in 1914. Her ambition was to be a mis- 
sionary. She was offered a position in the Allison-James School in Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
which she accepted. She tells this story: 


I remember well the picturesque little train called the Chili Line. The little 
train would leave Santa Fe at 10:15 a.m., arrive at Barranca at 2:45, and 
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finished its route at Taos Junction at 6:30 p.m. It was a very friendly little train 
and because it moved so slowly through the mountainous area, the passengers 
sometimes had time to pick flowers along the way, see the scenery and listen to 
the music of young men passengers singing songs accompanied by a guitar. 
Many of the students from the northern plazas who came to Allison-James 
School and Menaul traveled the Chili Line. When the schools closed in the 
spring, the railroad officials would put on an extra passenger car to accommo- 
date the students. The boys would come up from Albuquerque and join the girls 
from Santa Fe and have a jolly time on the trip. 


The little train also made it easier for the missionaries, doctors and nurses to 
reach the communities that needed their help. 


When lumbering declined and there was less freight to be hauled, the Denver 
and Rio Grande Railroad had to abandon this service, and in 1941 the tracks 
were torn up for most of the way. 


The coming of young Paul Warnshius into his future career is connected with 
the this little railroad. . . . After he finished his freshman year at Pittsburgh 
Theological Seminary in 1920, Robert McLean, secretary under the Board of 
Home Missions in charge of work with Spanish-speaking people in the South- 
west, had assigned him to summer work in Petaca, a place he had difficulty 
locating on a map. Petaca lay in a small valley about twenty miles west of 
Taos, where a church had been organized by a lay evangelist. The nearest 
minister was the Reverend Tomas Atencio, located at Taos. Mr. Atencio had 
written him to come to Alamosa, Colorado, and then to travel southward on the 
narrow gauge Chili Line as far as Servilleta. The ride itself was an adventure, 
and when he left the train at the place called Servilleta he could see no sign of 
habitation except for one house and the tiny railroad station made from a box- 
car. Soon three curious children, two boys and a girl approached and he told 
them who he was. “I understand,” he added, “that an elder of the Presbyterian 
church lives here.” Carolina, the girl, answered in good English, “Yes, he is my 
father.” The children took him to their home, telling him on the way many tales 
about Allison-James and Menaul Schools, which he had never heard of before. 
He found a very congenial atmosphere in the Archuleta home. Mr. Archuleta 
arranged to get a horse for Paul to ride over to Petaca. There he found a 
family by the name of Carpenter who also made him welcome. 
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Mr. Atencio soon got in touch with Paul and invited him to a meeting of Span- 
ish Presbyterian workers in Albuquerque. Mr. Atencio also secured a horse for 
his personal use, one named Ben. Ben had been used by Dr. Horace Taylor on 
trips through the mountains and later by Miss Mary Yeats, a nurse stationed at 
Dixon. Ben became his trusted companion for the summer at Petaca, which 
proved to be a very happy one. 


When Paul Warnshius left the neighborhood to pursue his seminary studies, a 
large group of people gathered to say good-bye. As he moved away, he looked 
back from a hilltop and saw them still standing there waving to him. The people 
and the country had caught his imagination his loyalty and he was to return to 
them in a different capacity to serve among them for many years, first as Dr. 
McLeans’s assistant and then as his successor. (Barber 1591, 98) 


The Reverend Manuel Madrid died in May 1919 and the work in Mora lan- 


guished. In 1931, seminary student Amador O. Martinez was given the field which in- 
cluded Mora, Holman and Cebolla. In 1932, Mr. Martinez left to continue his studies and 
the Reverend Tomas Atencio was placed in charge of five churches-Chacon, Holman, 


Mora, Agua Negra and El Rito until 1935. 


Mr. Atencio spent most of his ministry in the area where he was born, but was 


loved and respected in each of the towns in the Presbytery of Santa Fe where he served. 


El Buen Pastor United Presbyterian Church in Chimayo gave a donation in 
memory of Gabino Rendon, minister in charge of the Santa Fe field, and in 
memory of Manuel Madrid, minister in charge or the Mora field, who orga- 
nized the church on 7 January 1903; and in memory of the Rev. Tomas Atencio 
who served as pastor, although retired, 1943 to 1946. (Atkins 1978, 62) 


TOMAS ATENCIO PASSES AWAY. The Reverend Tomds Atencio had spent his 
life in pastorates in New Mexico and Colorado. For many years he was Stated 
Clerk of Santa Fe Presbytery. Described as one of “true gentleness and Chris- 
tian grace,” he leaves a mark of discipleship that will long endure. The prayers 
of Synod are with Mrs. Atencio, who continues to make her home in Dixon, and 
with the family. (Presbyterian Peaks 1959) 


THE REVEREND TOMAS ATENCIO, one of the outstanding Spanish ministers 
of our Presbytery, was interred at Dixon, last Wednesday following a Memo- 
rial Service conducted by the ministers of Santa Fe Presbytery. His faithful 
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and productive work in this Presbytery has borne much fruit for the Kingdom 
of God. (First Presbyterian Church Bulletin, Las Vegas, 1959) 


Service Locations of The Reverend Tomas Atencio 


Presbytery Of Santa Fe, New Mexico 


YEARS 
1904-09 
1910-11 
112 
193 
1914 
1915-23 
1924-31] 
1924-31 
1925-27 
1928-31 
1032 


1933-34 


1935 


1936-38 


1939-4] 


1942-43 


1944-46 


1947-55 


LOCATION 

Dixon 

Las Vegas, (Spanish Church) 
Las Vegas, (Spanish Church) 
Embudo 

Embudo & Rinconada 
Dixon & Embudo 

Dixon 

Chamisal 

Dixon, Embudo, Petaca 
Dixon, Embudo, Petaca 

5 churches: Chacén, Holman, 
Mora, Agua Negra, El Rito 


5 churches: Holman, La Cueva, 


Mora, Bethel, Agua Negra 


5 churches: Holman, Agua Negra, 


Bethel, Cebolla, Mora 

4 churches: Ranchos de Taos, 
Ranchito, Petaca, Taos 

2 churches: Chamisal, Llano 
Dixon 


3 churches: Chimayo, Cérdova, 


Truchas 
Dixon (Assistant Minister) 


POSITION 
Evangelist 
Evangelist 

Home Missionary 
Home Missionary 
Home Missionary 
Home Missionary 
Home Missionary 
Stated Supply 
Stated Supply 
Home Missionary 
Stated Supply 


Stated Clerk 
Stated Clerk 
Stated Clerk 
Stated Supply 
Home Missionary 


Stated Supply 


Home Missionary 


Tomas Atencio passed away at his home in Dixon on 24 November 1959. 


Dale B. Gerdeman 1991 
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The Reverend Eliseo C. Cordova 1877-1956 
By Beatriz Cérdova Cooper (daughter of Eliseo) 


It was a fateful evening in 1889 for Eliseo Cordova, then 12 years of age, who lived 
with his parents and three sisters in Cordova, New Mexico. His father, Ramon Cordova, 
had sent him to a neighbor’s house on a short errand. When Eliseo failed to return 
home as expected, his mother went to check on him. She found him still at the 
neighbor’s, with an obvious interest to stay a while longer. A meeting of some kind 
was in progress, and he was in the meeting room, seated in the midst of his hosts 
and other villagers. His mother noticed that he was listening intently to what was 
being said. She too, became interested and decided to stay with Eliseo until the 
meeting’s end. What the two had witnessed was an evangelistic service, led in Span- 
ish by John Whitlock, an itinerant evangelist, and his companion, Elder José Emiterio 
Cruz. The Protestant faith had penetrated the village of Cordova! (Cooper 1989) 


Upon their return home, Grandmother and Eliseo gave Grandfather an enthusias- 
tic account of what they had seen and heard. They continued to talk about this experience 
for days. It was obvious to my grandparents that it had a truly meaningful effect upon 
Eliseo. Years later he and my grandparents were able 
to connect this event with Eliseo’s eventual desire and 
determination to enter the gospel ministry. 

What of his home? Cordova, earlier known as 
Quemado, lies in a valley, one of several small, iso- 
lated villages of north central New Mexico, just west 
of the Truchas Peaks in the Sangre de Cristo mountain 
range. It was established in the early part of the 17th 
century by people of humble birth and few material pos- 
sessions who had come to their new country from Spain. 
From generation to generation they remained there, de- 
veloping a farming area, raising their families, modern- 
izing their homes, developing a religious community that | 
includes Protestantism and Catholicism and inclusion of @ 
a public education. Employable persons have become | 
employed in various jobs in Santa Fe, Espanola and Los 
Alamos- places to which they commute daily. 

My father, Eliseo C. Cérdova (referred to herein as Papa), was born to Ramon 
and Rafaelita Cérdova in Cérdova on 1 September 1877, a fourth or fifth generation son 
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of this adventurous and determined community. By happenstance his birth occurred not in 
Cordova, his parents’ permanent home, but on the east side of the Sangre de Cristo 
mountains, in the Cebolla Valley near Mora. His parents had found it necessary to move 
to that area temporarily for economic reasons and had done so before the birth of their 
expected child. By the time of the family’s return to their home in Cordova, their son had 
reached age two. 

Papa was the fourth of five children, three girls and two boys. The family was 
cohesive and close, and the children received loving care and guidance from their par- 
ents throughout their development. They and their neighbors eked out their existence from 
small but very fertile plots of land which they had divided among themselves. 

The strict practice of Roman Catholicism in the village had been brought from 
Spain. My grandfather, who had been a Catholic in name only, discouraged his children 
from practicing Catholicism. While living in the Cebolla valley early on, he had ac- 
quired a copy of the Bible, had read and studied it, and had accepted its teachings for 
himself. He used his knowledge of it in rearing his family. For a number of years, having 
felt the need to keep secret his ownership of this Bible from everyone except his wife, he 
patiently awaited the day when he could reveal its presence without putting the family in 
jeopardy. 

Grandfather’s learning of the itinerant evangelists’ visits to Cérdova gave him 
the opportunity he had been waiting for; now he could use his Bible openly with his 
family, endeavoring to share its message as well with village residents. Eventually, some 
of the families reacted favorably, and Protestant services were provided in Grandfather’s 
home. He and Mr. Whitlock and Mr. Cruz became friends. Thereafter, whenever the 
evangelists returned to the community-and they attempted to do so often-they would con- 
tact my grandfather to provide assistance, counsel, and encouragement. This activity 
continued for some years. The group members became close friends. 

Thus, having learned by the time he had reached his teens, about the positive 
effects of the Bible’s teachings in one’s daily life, my papa announced to his parents that 
he wanted to study to become a minister. My grandparents were delighted. Grandfather, 
aware that Eliseo would need as good an educational background as possible before his 
theological training began, arranged for him to enroll in the Presbyterian boarding school 
in Las Vegas, New Mexico. In 1895, the school closed, and the students were resettled at 
Menaul School in Albuquerque with apparent little interruption in their course of study. 

As Papa worked toward the completion of his studies at Menaul, school officials 
worked diligently to find a means whereby the students who wished to obtain theological 
training might achieve their goal. It is my understanding that the school which Papa 
would have entered-at College of Del Norte, Del Norte, Colorado-had closed during his 
final year of high school at Menaul. But Menaul school officials did not give up. They 
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sought and obtained the help of the Rio Grande Presbytery in Albuquerque. In 1900, the 
Presbytery urgently requested that the Board of National Missions establish a class in 
theology at Menaul (similar to one that had flourished at the former site of the boarding 
school in Las Vegas some years before), and that it exist under the auspices of the Col- 
lege of Del Norte. The Board approved the plan, and R. N. Craig, who was connected 
with the Rio Grande Presbytery, developed the curriculum and organized the class. 

Papa and his parents were ecstatic over his acceptance into that first class. I 
quote from information sent to the Presbytery Board some years later: ““Theology was 
difficult, and sometimes both professor and students became discouraged. However, 
several young men persevered and eventually were ordained to the ministry.” One of 
these was my papa. 

On 28 April 1910, “having served in the ministry of the Presbyterian Church for 
the required length of time, as defined by the Presbytery of the area,” Eliseo C. Cordova 
was ordained into the Gospel ministry. 

Papa had married Perside Maes in 1905. She was the daughter of a Methodist lay 
preacher and farmer, Andrés Maes, of Ocate, New Mexico. They had met in Albuquer- 
que when she was a student at Harwood, a Methodist school for girls, and he was attend- 
ing Menaul school. Eight children were eventually born to them. My mother was a devout 
and earnest Christian and a wonderful helpmate to Papa throughout their life together. 

Papa’s first pastorate was the three-village parish of Cordova, Chimay6, and 
Truchas known as Tres Campos. There Lydia, eldest of us, was born in 1906. I do not 
know in what year Papa’s assignment began, but it had to have been before his ordination 
in 1910 for it ended in 1907 when he was assigned to the small village of Trementina, 
some sixty-five miles east of Las Vegas. 

In Trementina, my parents met Miss Alice Blake, a school teacher who had been 
assigned to Trementina by the Board of National Missions in 1900. She later also trained 
for health work because it quickly became clear to her and the Mission Board that there 
was an extreme need for medical attention and instruction in the village. With a friend 
and philanthropist, Mrs. Frances Bray supplying the funds, four needed buildings were 
erected: the church, a mission house, a two-bed hospital and a community laundry. 

Constructed by villagers in 1902, the church could accommodate about 125 per- 
sons, and it was the center of community life. That building was destroyed by fire in 
1916. The walls were initially of stone, so despite the intensity of the fire, large sections 
of the walls remained intact. With financial assistance from the Board of National Mis- 
sions and the voluntary labor of the male contingent in Trementina, the church was rebuilt 
in about one year, bringing great joy and relief to the community. Across the road sat the 
hospital, used by Miss Blake for emergency treatment and for the isolation of patients 
with communicable diseases, and by physicians who drove from Las Vegas or Santa 
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Rosa to evaluate and treat seriously ill patients. Lives were saved because of the hospital’s 
presence. 

The Mission, as it was called, included living quarters for Miss Blake and a 
second mission teacher, a fellowship hall, a “parlor,” one or two classrooms, a kitchen 
and dining area and a large playground. To us children at home, it was like a palace, and 
we loved to go there on errands. | attended first grade there. Miss Blake and my parents 
became friends, worked effectively together, and handled differences well. 

I remember Trementina as a village of very modest homes, a large section of it 
built in rows and close together. Thirty or 40 uneducated but proud families struggled to 
make their living by dry-land farming on plots or small fields adjacent to the community. 
Some raised cattle on a small scale. Some men augmented family income with seasonal 
work in Colorado and the Midwest, requiring lengthy absences from their homes. 

A very important aspect of my father’s ministry was visitation. He and my mother 
became very well acquainted with all the members and their families early on. They 
always made acquaintances easily, an attribute which resulted in members calling upon 
my father for counsel in many instances. He and my mother sometimes made home visits 
together, providing the parishioners the opportunity to bring up any topic or problem they 
wished to raise. 

With the exception of one family, villagers knew each other well. They were 
caring and friendly-all members of the Presbyterian Church. Seemingly out of tune with 
the rest of the community, the one family may have been Roman Catholic. Mother and 
adult daughters stayed very much to themselves. If there were male members about the 
place, none was in evidence. One girl my age was allowed to attend Miss Blake’s school, 
and we became friends. But she refused-or was not permitted-to associate with the other 
children. Despite the diffidence of the family, my parents visited the woman and older 
daughters from time to time. The girls allowed entry but were not at ease in the situation, 
and they at no time opened the way for a discussion of problems with which my parents 
might have helped. 

It was important to my parents to have a well-structured and well-thought-out 
church program-Sunday services, Christian Endeavor, mid-week prayer services, spe- 
cial holiday programs and social events-that would provide a meaningful religious expe- 
rience for the church community. Periodically, these would be arranged in concert with 
mission school activities, keeping very much alive an awareness that church and school 
were “branches of the same tree.”’ 

Improving community health became a burning goal for my parents when, about 
three years after their arrival, this need became apparent in a very tragic manner. Second 
and third children born to them in Trementina died in infancy of typhoid fever. An end 
had to be put to the use of water from the creek; it wasn’t always boiled as it needed to be 
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to ensure its safety. Father and Mother helped Miss Blake to pursue an effective educa- 
tional program which the villagers understood and accepted. In a relatively short time, 
with financial help from the Board of National Missions and Miss Blake’s generous 
friend, Mrs. Bray, the men in the village constructed an adequate community well, moni- 
tored its use, and kept it in good repair. With the scourge of typhoid eliminated, a service 
was held in the church to thank God for His help in this time of special need. It was a 
moving experience for all. 

The need for a program of public education, already a reality in surrounding 
communities, was evident to my parents. We had been in Trementina a few years when 
they spoke of their conviction that an education should not depend solely on private 
resources such as the mission school was able to provide. This idea was mulled over in 
the village off and on for many months. One day, two of the older men revealed that a 
public school had existed in Trementina at one time but had been closed for reasons no 
longer remembered, and they wondered if one could be started again. This bit of infor- 
mation promoted further community interest and action. 

Eventually, the State Department of Education approved a program for the vil- 
lage. The mission school continued its classes for grades one, two and three until the 
public school building was finished and a public school teacher was hired. I believe a 
fourth grade was added. The mission school had closed by 1920. 

In addition to the presence of Menaul boarding school for boys in Albuquerque, 
there existed the Allison-James boarding school for girls in Santa Fe, also under the 
auspices of the Board of National Missions. With the availability of a third grade educa- 
tion in the village, the possibility opened up for some parents to send their children to 
one or the other boarding schools to continue their education. In the several years that 
ensued, a number of children were fortunate enough to complete their high school work, 
and a few were able to go to college. 

Early in 1923, Papa was offered a transfer to the pastorate of the Second (Span- 
ish-speaking) Presbyterian Church in Raton. Then 10 years old, I sensed my parents’ 
difficulty in making a decision to leave the place, people and church they had learned to 
love deeply for 16 years. They allowed themselves time to talk, think and pray for God’s 
guidance in their struggle. At the end, they concluded that a new assignment would be a 
challenge, and that it was God’s will that they accept. We left Trementina that summer. 
Those in our family who were old enough to experience the pain of separation have not 
forgotten the day of our departure. Every so often we speak of that emotional occasion 
and also remember the happy, halcyon years in Trementina. 

Raton was a community of three distinct residential sections. Papa’s church was 
on the East Side where Hispanics had located, while Anglos lived on the West Side 
where the English-speaking church was situated. Stringtown held families of Italian, 
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Greek and other southern European extraction, along with some Hispanics. This sepa- 
rateness, seemingly contrived, troubled our family at first, but we soon adjusted to it. 

Coal mining was a common occupation of the men in the congregation; a good 
number were employed in the four or five mines near Raton. Other parishioners worked 
in service industries of the community. Wages paid allowed for maintenance of only a 
low-middle class standard of living. 

Papa became personally acquainted with families in their homes as soon as he 
could. The congregation responded warmly to him and to my mother. Church attendance 
was good at Sunday worship, Christian Endeavor, and mid-week prayer services. Soon 
after our arrival, Mother started a choir, which flourished and which the congregation 
appreciated. My parents encouraged participation in the planning and presenting of pro- 
grams at special times during the church year. Mama led Daily Vacation Bible School in 
the summer, a positive route for learning Christian values which children enjoyed. My 
parents experienced the usual periods of high points and low in the work. They felt happy 
that, on the whole, their work in the service of the Lord in East Side Raton had borne 
fruit. 

In 1925, Papa accepted the pulpit in the Las Vegas Spanish Presbyterian Mission 
Church. We moved there in the fall or winter of that year. He was well acquainted with 
the church and with the Las Vegas community. In earlier years, he had established a 
strong friendship with the Reverend Gabino Rend6n, who had pastored the Las Vegas 
church on a number of occasions. Also, my father’s younger brother, the Reverend Carlos 
C. Cérdova, married to the Rev. Rend6én’s daughter, Ruth, had preached in and was well- 
known in that church and community. We children were less acquainted with the place 
that was now to be our home. 

During our time in Trementina, seven children had been born to Eliseo and Perside: 
Beatriz and Priscilla, Andrés, Ramon, and Daniel. Roland and Lois died in infancy. The 
whole family had traveled occasionally to Las Vegas via covered wagon-two days on the 
road each way-to visit Uncle Carlos and family and the Gabino Rend6éns. Twice a year 
Papa had made the long trip to send us children to Menaul and Allison-James Schools, or 
to meet us on our return for the summer months. Some of the family’s shopping could not 
be handled by mail. With smaller children to be looked after, my mother and they had 
only seldom made the trip to town. 

I was 12 or 13 and attending Allison-James when Papa took over the responsi- 
bilities for the Spanish Presbyterian Mission Church in Las Vegas, modifying his minis- 
terial tasks to fit the needs of this more urban and sophisticated congregation that in- 
cluded day laborers, business people and professionals. There were 80 to 100 persons 
on the rolls, and attendance rose by 25 percent during the summer months when school 
teachers from northern and central New Mexico came to Las Vegas to enroll at Highlands 
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University. For all these varying groups, my father’s basic message remained consistent: 
“Accept God’s will and live by the Golden Rule. This is the substance by which an 
abundant life is measured.” 

Soon after my father’s departure from Raton in 1925, the Rat6én church began 
asking him to seriously consider returning there, since they barely had gotten to know him 
well by the time of his transfer to Las Vegas. The matter was taken up with the Presbytery 
representative, and the decision was reached that he remain a while longer before return- 
ing to Raton. We did make the move in 1926, Papa having served in Las Vegas for less 
than two years. 

The new assignment lasted five years, until 1931. This period was tragic for 
Raton, and for our country too, as we experienced the crash of 1929. The result was a 
heavy loss of jobs, but perhaps burdens were more easily borne because ““everyone was 
in the same boat.” My father marveled at the courage displayed by those experiencing 
severe economic hardship. Children dropped out of school to try to find work. Our 
family shared food with the most destitute. 

Papa worked hard to help members maintain an interest in the church program 
and activities, though the task was not easy. The situation became more bearable when 
news stories began to emerge about the development of a surplus food program that 
would provide for the needy among us. The program was put in place, and the entire 
country was grateful. The congregation grew closer to one another after facing near 
disaster together. 

During the rest of my father’s assignment in Rat6n, members maintained their 
commitment to the church. Attendance improved; the size of the Sunday School increased; 
people showed true concern, one for another. My parents were happy and grateful. 

In 1931, Papa was offered a transfer to the church in Dixon, which he accepted 
without hesitation. My sister Lydia and her husband have lived in Dixon for close to 60 
years; their presence there was a factor in my parents’ decision. They had visited that 
community and liked it very much. Dixon is located 45 miles north of Santa Fe, west of 
the Sangre de Cristo mountain range, in a beautiful, fertile valley with enough water for 
irrigation. Since the 17th Century, and until the arrival of the Atomic Age in Los Alamos, 
most Dixon families had been satisfied to earn a living by farming and raising fruit. With 
the advent of the Atomic Age, the men became eager to work in well-paying jobs in Los 
Alamos, farming merely on the side. Eventually, women from the community also ob- 
tained steady, well-paying employment in Los Alamos. That is how it remains today. 

Papa took on his new responsibilities with the fervor he had exhibited else- 
where. He felt fortunate to be assigned to the same community where were located a 
Presbyterian mission school and Brooklyn Cottage, a two-bed Presbyterian mission hos- 
pital. He believed that the combined efforts of these three entities, all under the auspices 
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of the Board of National Missions, could not help but result in a positive, Christian 
quality of life for the community. 

Church programming resembled that which also was nurtured elsewhere: Sunday 
School, Sunday services, Christian Endeavor, mid-week services of prayer, and Daily 
Vacation Bible School. My mother developed a good choir with interested participants. 
Personnel from the hospital and mission school were actively involved in the church 
program. My father and Sarah Bowen, M.D., administrator of the hospital, developed a 
plan wherein he also visited bed patients regularly, sometimes bringing church members 
from the community with him, to pray, read Bible passages and provide religious counsel 
and comfort. Mama, as previously, gave of her talents in many facets of his ministry. 

The Dixon assignment included a once-a-month Sunday service in Petaca, an 
isolated settlement in a farming area near one of the U. S. National Forests to the north- 
west. The small group of families living there looked forward to these religious experi- 
ences and to the after-service visits with my parents. My parents too, found this special 
time with them, with God in their midst, truly rewarding. They always regretted the 
occasions when wintry, impassable roads made the trip treacherous and impossible. 

In 1936, again at the request of the congregation there, my parents returned to 
Raton. This experience was like “coming home.” They picked up their ministry where 
they had left it five years earlier. My mother died there in 1938 of pneumonia at 53 years 
of age, one year before the advent of penicillin. My father remarried some years later. We 
children, married and living in homes of our own, away from Raton, were pleased that he 
had a very necessary helpmate once again. 

On 26 August 1947, Papa retired from the same Presbytery that had ordained him 
37 years earlier. He and my stepmother moved to Dixon, where my father had his own 
house (part of which had been built by my three brothers) and where he and wife Florida 
could live near Lydia and her husband. Father became active in the Dixon Presbyterian 
Church, this time as a layman. Eliseo C. Cordova devoted 41 years officially, then addi- 
tional time as a layman to the service of his Lord, bringing God’s message of salvation in 
Christ to all persons with whom he came in contact. Many lives were strengthened through 
the caring attitude he manifested-from the pulpit, in people’s homes, in his own home, in 
groups, with others individually. He never faltered in thanking God for the opportunity to 
serve Him. 
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3 


Missionary Educators in Rural 
Northern New Mexico 


Other seeds fell on good soil and brought forth grain, some a 
hundred-fold, some sixty, some thirty. (Matt 13:8 RSV) 


ollowing Annin’s efforts, Presbyterian missionaries arrived in rural northern New 
Mexico. Small churches and parochial schools were established and were avail- 
able for Spanish-speaking children of families of modest means. 

The missionaries with English-speaking background generally settled in one com- 
munity, and their evangelism was limited to the residents of the community. The schools 
provided opportunity to recruit potential leaders from the student body. 

Some of the students had special talent and interests. They were encouraged to 
consider becoming missionaries or ministers, and many succeeded. After a few years in 
one community, they moved to another and their influence on the Spanish-speaking people 
was widespread. 

Alice Blake began her missionary work in 1889. In about 1900, she was as- 
signed to Trementina among Spanish-speaking people where she continued until she was 
honorably retired in 1931. After retirement she moved to Denver to be among some of 
the people to whom she had become so devoted. In 1932, she completed a manuscript 
she had been writing during her career, Presbyterian Mission Work in New Mexico: 
Memoirs of Alice Blake. She recorded in detail 275 pages of early missionary work 
done by her co-workers in northern New Mexico. This information remained unpub- 
lished until 1997 when Beryl Cain Roper indexed it and prepared it for publication. (See 
Blake, Alice 1997 in References.) Sixty-five years later Miss Blake is still spoken of 
with great love by children and grandchildren of those to whom she ministered. Trementina 
is now a ghost town. 

Miss Eleanor Tilford was appointed in 1923 by the Board of National Missions 
as Executive of the Presbyterian Day School in 
, New Mexico. In 1924, during a typhoid epidemic she worked as a practical nurse. On 
alternate days she waited until school was out in the afternoon so that a teacher could 
accompany her. She found that this company and assistance helped her avoid getting too 
tired. They customarily rode horseback until dark. In September they rode more than 
160 miles and treated 156 patients. 

Eleanor Tilford was followed in Chacon by much loved Henderica Van Hine. 
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Alice Alta Blake 1867-1950 


In 1932, Alice Blake completed her manuscript, “A History of Presbyterian Mis- 
sions in Northern New Mexico.” It is a valuable account of early day missionary life. 
Alice, who once thought the people bound by superstition and lacking in moral 
judgement, now saw them as, “warm-hearted and hospitable, needing only to be 
known to be loved for many admirable qualities.” (Also see Blake [1932] 1997) 


Alice Blake was born on 24 June 1867, in Okoboji, Iowa, the first of seven 
children. Her parents were Fletcher A. and Julia Prescott Blake. Her father had served 
as a cavalryman in the Civil War and was a legislator in 
Iowa during the early 1870s. The family moved to New 
Mexico in 1881 for Mr. Fletcher’s health. 

In 1883, the Blake family attended the Tercio- 
Millennial Exposition in Santa Fe. Alice remained as a 
student in the Presbyterian Academy during the follow- 
ing winter. There she met missionaries who had a great 
influence upon the course that her own life would take. 
She continued her studies at the high school in Kansas 
City and then attended Bethany College, an Episcopal 
institution in Topeka. Her family had in the meantime 
moved to Las Vegas, New Mexico, so she obtained a 
position in the public schools there. She took an active 
part in the affairs of the Presbyterian church where the 


Reverend James Fraser was pastor and serving as chair- 
man of the Home Missions Committee of Presbytery. 
Fraser was instrumental in the opening of three plaza schools under the Board of Home 
Missions, and Alice Blake, over the course of the next forty years, would be associated 
with all three. 

Her first assignment was in Rociada in September of 1889. She describes the 
setting in her reminiscences: 


Rociada means sprinkled, or bedewed. It lies in a beautiful lowland valley, 
surrounded by foothills. It is between two small, swift streams where the can- 
yon widens into an amphitheater about two miles in diameter, and looking 
northward toward a low divide which separates it from the Cebolla Valley. We 
may, then, picture it in relation to its trading point at Las Vegas. (Blake [1932] 
1997, 103) 
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In 1888, Mr. J. S. Candelario had opened his school at Rociada. He had found 
three men who were willing to risk the wrath of the priest by sending their sons to his 
school. A fourth boy, “a young Indian waif,” was living with Mr. Candelario and was 
also enrolled. 

Mr. Candelario received a grant from the Presbytery to enter Park College and 
study for the ministry, so the Reverend Fraser urged Miss Blake to take the teaching 
position, and she accepted. She writes interestingly of her journey and of her arrival: 


A girl of fourteen went with me as companion. We loaded household furnish- 
ings and provisions into a lumber wagon, and with my brother as driver, started 
at about ten o'clock one bright sunny morning for that long journey of thirty 
miles, all uphill and averaging about two miles an hour. A heavy rain and hail 
storm broke, compelling us to seek shelter in the only house in sight. We were 
hospitably received by a large family in a small room and offered the only 
bench there was on which to sit. ... The white walls were covered with “saints” 
while a nearly life-sized statue of the Virgin, flower-crowned and dressed in 
several different colored skirts of tarlton, occupied one corner, and a bleeding 
thorny-crowned crucifix of the Savior stood in another. (Blake [1932] 1997, 
104) 


Still another humble but hospitable family offered the three shelter for the night. 
In the morning, a second team was hired to pull the wagon up the wet and slippery slopes 
above the irrigation ditch to the large public hall, which Mr. Candelario had purchased 
for use as the school. 

Miss Blake speaks of the plaza there, with its box-like adobes clustered around 
the barren, clear-swept patios, that reminded her of a prairie dog town. This barrenness 
in the midst of waving fields and evergreen hills seemed to her symbolic of the villagers’ 
lives. 


Beryl Cain Roper, in her manuscript, quotes from Foote: 


Like most missionaries, Blake’s upbringing, values, and attitudes were firmly 
rooted in Protestant, middle-class America. And, also like many others, she 
found herself poorly prepared to cope with the distinct cultural and religious 
values of the people she had come to teach. (Foote 1982, 230) 


In Miss Blake’s view, the confessional practices of the Catholic Church were 
largely to blame for the villagers’ failure to exhibit self-control. She wrote: 
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Their religion... the activating influence on their character and lives... is ac- 
tively opposed to any idea of change and growth. The confessional cleanses 
one of the sins that have stained the soul but leaves one free to go and get 
stained again, with the thought that another cleansing day will come-much as 
one washes a garment from time to time. They do very sincerely bewail in the 


most mournful dirges, “My sin, my very black sin,” at one moment, and as 
complacently do the forbidden thing the next. (Blake [1932] 1997, 103) 


Speaking of the strong opposition of the Penitentes to their presence in Rociada, 
Miss Blake wrote: 


I do not know what might have happened if Mr. Candelario had not returned 
before Lent... Because of his poor eyesight, he found it inadvisable to continue 
his studies, and so... he employed his time... in trying to reach the people. He 
held cottage prayer meetings... and regular services. (He) found ways of at- 
tracting the people with his wit... The Penitentes made their processions around 
my premises regularly every Wednesday and Friday night during Lent, but I 
felt safer for the knowledge that Mr. Candelario was about and complacently 
burned my midnight oil while writing reams of my experiences, to the accom- 
paniment of a howling blizzard against the pane and the high-pitched dirges... 


Gertrude would jump into the middle of the bed and huddle up-right with the 
covers drawn over her head. (Blake [1952] 1997, 105) 


The Penitentes were a minority group who believed in scourging themselves at 
Easter time to atone for their sins. They were a strong political organization in northern 
New Mexico before the arrival of education. 

The Reverend J. J. Gilchrist, who by 1889 was overseeing the work of the Mora 
field, came at intervals during the five years that Alice Blake remained at Rociada. 
Interest in the school grew, until more than fifty were in regular attendance. Miss Blake 
was Satisfied that some seed had been sown on good soil and was taking root. The church 
had made many converts as well, but she did recognize the problems inherent in intercul- 
tural communication. 


She said: 


I realized, as many in authority did not, that our task was to inculcate new 
moral standards, even a new interpretation of religious terms, and that we 
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should be slow about filling our church rolls with names of people who did not 
understand what they were doing and would inevitably be disappointed in what 
they expected, and we would expect too much of them... . Whatever the fruit of 
my labors in Rociada may have been, it included a number of things I had not 
prepared for in my education. (Blake [1932] 1997, 105-106) 


In 1894, it was decided to move the school to Buena Vista. 

From his central location in Mora, the Reverend Maxwell Phillips worked in the 
early years (1881-1887) to strengthen congregations at Chacon, Agua Negra (Holman) 
and Ocaté, as well as those across the range at Taos and Rincones with their outlying 
preaching stations. He had organized the little church at Buena Vista. 

Mr. Fraser had taken over this field upon Phillips’ retirement and had persuaded 
Miss Ella Bloom from the Las Vegas congregation to teach at Buena Vista in a day-school 
setting. The school had flourished, and Mr. Gilchrist had now secured a large house to 
serve as a teachers’ home, school, and general meeting place. Miss Margarita Laumbach, 
born in Buena Vista and educated in the mission schools of Mora and Las Vegas, was 
named to assist Alice Blake. They moved into the house and became fast friends, calling 
one another ““Hermana (Sister) Maggie” and “Hermana Blakey,” as they were to do for 
the rest of their lives. 

The church folk welcomed the new teachers, and a hundred pupils were eventu- 
ally enrolled at the school from the surrounding area. By this time, congregates at wor- 
ship filled the largest school room of the Spanish placita-style building. But the depres- 
sion of the 1890s had plunged the Board of Home Missions into debt. A hopeless finan- 
cial condition prevailed by 1897, compelling the board to curtail its expenditures by 
fully fifty percent. Miss Blake returned to the public school in Las Vegas, and the work at 
Buena Vista was closed with much regret. 

Funds did not come readily for the work from new converts to Presbyterianism in 
the valley of the Mora River. Miss Blake explained this as a direct result of the “all but 
endless list of benevolences” formerly required of them by the Catholic priest in return 
for the services of the Church. An incomplete list of these appears in her manuscript 
Presbyterian Mission Work in New Mexico; Memoirs of Alice Blake on pages 184-86. 

The Reverend J. J. Vigil served as a mission teacher and lay preacher over the 
years. A report about the Spanish-speaking people penned by him in 1896 says: 


These people are, as a rule, very kind to missionaries. Some believe in the 
Bible. Among the old people there is much superstition. They pass the long 
winter nights in telling ghost stories. They believe that the ghosts come after 
death, before resurrection, and that when they appear they go about unclothed, 
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tormented because they died owing some visit to an image or saint and did not 
pay it. (Blake [1932] 1997, 94) 


Alice Blake was convinced that when converts turned away from these supersti- 
tions and from the rigid demands for payments to the Catholic clergy, they laid aside, too, 
any compulsion to support the Protestant work with substantial or sacrificial monetary 
gifts. The Protestant preachers, too, on seeing the flagrant practice of simony by the 
priesthood, were inclined to lay stress on the doctrine of free salvation so dear to the 
reformed faith. 

The people heard this gladly and thought they understood. They experienced con- 
fusion when asked to make free-will offerings. Miss Blake told of Don Pedro Sanchez, a 
fine elder in the Buena Vista congregation, who once remarked that as a Catholic he had 
taken delight in presenting the priest with a young steer, but now it hurt him to give five 
cents to the church. 

The above material is included as a part of Miss Blake’s story because it is a 
subject which greatly distressed her and to which she devoted much thought and atten- 
tion. Clearly, these practices have long since undergone remedial change and have passed 
into history within the context of the Roman Catholic Church, and she would rejoice in 
the closer relationship that exists today between the two views of Christianity. 

Now we turn our attention to a new field in another area of northern New Mexico, 
the ranchlands to the southeast of Las Vegas. Miss Blake fills in the background for her 
work there: 


Through the efforts of the Reverend John Whitlock, churches had been orga- 
nized in 1887 at Los Valles, and at El Aguila, thirty miles further down the 
Gallinas River (from Las Vegas). A good house of worship had been built in 
Los Valles, but a day school opened only for a while. Miss Etta Allan, also of 
Las Vegas, was commissioned to open a school in El Aguila. She was a very 
enterprising and active young woman and was able to interest friends in the 
work of supplying needed materials for finishing a comfortable school room 
and church buildings after the people had built the walls. (Blake [1932] 1997, 
109) 


After three years, Miss Allan married and was replaced by Miss Wysong, an 
elderly and devoted teacher who felt she had a few more years to give to the Lord’s 
work. She served for five years and then sought out Miss Blake in the Las Vegas school. 
Reluctant to retire until her successor could be found, she urged Alice Blake to fill the 
position. Miss Blake’s heart was in the work; others encouraged her to apply; and so she 
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did go, this time to the wide country below the mesas. 
In 1898, she wrote: 


That this school had not been closed as had so many others . . . was due to the 
fact that it had the personal patronage of Mrs. Frances Bray of San Jose, 
California. Mrs. Bray had subscribed the workers’ salaries from the beginning 
and had taken a very active .. . interest in the work until she passed away just 
before I came to the field. After her death, a number of her relatives came 
forward to help in such ways as they could. One sister, Mrs. Eubalecher of 
Morristown, New Jersey, interested the missionary society of the First Church 
(there) to assume the payment of my salary, which it did until my retirement 
thirty-two years later. (Blake [1932] 1997, 109) 


Miss Blake remained in El Aguila for three years. But serious economic hard- 
ships arose due to contamination. Wool-washing and the pickling of railroad ties in Las 
Vegas sent effluent down the Gallinas River. Water was unfit to drink, and a scum was 
left on plants after irrigation, affecting crop yields. 

Further difficulties began to plague residents with regard to the tenure of their 
land. The Hispanics of New Mexico had a traditional practice of land usage based on the 
old Spanish land grants; they had never established ownership by paper title as under 
American law. El Aguila, on the Ortiz grant, fell victim to this difference in approach. 
“The most noted land-grabbers of the day,” as Miss Blake referred to them, obtained title 
to lands for which no Hispanic had acquired legal title under American law. Settlers 
were told they could no longer take wood from or pasture their stock on lands they had 
traditionally held in common. 

These two factors dealt a terrible blow to the residents, and folk in the commu- 
nity of Los Valles upstream were facing the same impossible conditions; one could no 
longer make a living off the little strip of irrigated land he called his own. People began 
to drift eastward to public domain in the lower part of the Conchas and Trementina 
arroyos, west of the Red River Cattle Company’s holdings on the Juan Montoya grant. 
Here pasture and fuel were assured, and there was some hope for crops of corn and 
beans. At first the men simply drove their flocks and herds to graze, but soon they began 
to bring in their families and build homes, until the semblance of a village appeared. 

Evangelist Teofilo Tafoya had been sent to minister to the growing congregation 
there, and once each month he visited El Aguila. During the Christmas holidays “Brother 
Tafoya” asked Miss Blake to come to El Aguila and make the acquaintance of the “breth- 
ren” there. He was concerned about the children-more than fifty of them, he said, who 
were growing up without any advantages whatsoever. In the light of El Aguila’s tenuous 
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position, would she consider a move to Trementina and divide her time equally between 
the two locations? She thought the plan was feasible, and the Board of Home Missions 
gave permission. She opened school in Trementina in July of 1901, with the outcome that 
she never returned to El Aguila. 

Their first effort after opening the school was to transfer the church of Los Valles 
to Trementina. Three of the four ruling elders who were ordained when the church was 
organized in Los Valles in 1887, and one ordained there sometime later, constituted the 
new Session. Brother Pablo Madrid, “ever fearless and valiant for the Cause,” lived just 
short of one hundred years and saw his great-grandchildren growing up in the faith. 
Brother Noberto Jaramillo, as a shepherd boy of eleven, had hidden with a companion in 
the rocks near Los Valles and had watched as Indians drove away their little flocks. He 
had twice trudged beside teams of oxen to Kansas City and back before the days of the 
railroad. Miss Blake found him “an inspiration and a delight.” Abran Salazar was the 
third elder transferred, and Romulo Blea, the fourth. All four gentlemen lived long and 
became patriarchs of large families of children, grandchildren and great-grandchildren 
who eventually strengthened Protestant churches of several denominations in other places. 
A younger member of that same early Session was Cecilio Valverde whose descendants 
also have contributed much to other communities. 

Construction materials were readily available. Houses and corrals were of flat 
sandstone and were held together with adobe mortar and plaster. There were thirty to 
forty families dry-land farming and raising a few cattle. 


One minor mystery may still remain: Whence came the village name: No one 
seems to know for sure, except that trementina (turpentine) is also New Mexico 
Spanish for the gum or resin exuding from all kinds of pine trees. In the old 
days this was often mixed with mutton tallow and used as a salve for chapped 
or work-roughened hands. There are pinion pines at Trementina, and up on the 
rimrock at the head of Trementina Creek there are many big ponderosas oozing 
pine gum. Whatever the reason for its musical name, Trementina brought a 
song to the hearts of many good folk who called it home. (Barker Dec-Jan 
1973) 


Some of the early settlers there were Presbyterians at the time of their arrival; 
others no doubt joined the church after becoming established there. Few of that first 
group could have been born Presbyterians; they were ultimately converts from Catholi- 
cism, and some had been Pentitentes. Now the great majority embraced Presbyterian 
doctrine. To Alfonso Esquibel, their new community in the semi-desert country on the 
edge of the Great Plains was “an island of comparative light in a territory dominated by 
the brooding dark superstition of the Pentitentes.” That he felt this to be true is due in 
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large measure to the thirty dedicated years that Alice Blake labored at this mission out- 
post. 

The Trementina congregation received, early on, the gift of a bell and, “with the 
sublime practicality of the frontiersman,” they built a desk for Miss Blake’s use from the 
crate the bell came in. Word was circulated that a table and chairs were needed for the 
kindergarten room, and the church sought a communion set. 

By March of 1902, Miss Blake was able to report an enrollment of forty-nine 
pupils. Of these, twenty were over thirteen years old, and only three were doing work at 
the fourth grade level. These youngsters were Sixto , Agapito Garcia and Abelino Estrada. 
Abelino later remembered his teacher as “somewhat chubby, with rosy cheeks, lots of 
energy, and alert sparkle in her eyes, and a firm manner of speaking.” He described her 
dedicated life as “courageous” and “big-hearted.” “Although the church had many fine 
minister-missionaries through the years,” he said, “Miss Blake was the guiding star and 
mistress of the mission.” She had a hand in its business affairs; she supervised her teacher- 
assistants in the two-room school, seeing to it that the “kids” learned English. They 
studied “reading, writing, arithmetic, some history and, of course, the Scriptures.” Miss 
Blake believed in strict discipline, but she and her assistants were kind. They liked to 
have the older students help the younger ones. 

August 22 through 28 of 1902 found Alice and fifteen of her female colleagues 
from other plaza schools in the geographical region (from Ignacio, Colorado in the north 
to Las Cruces in the south) in Santa Fe where they participated with public school teach- 
ers in an “enjoyable and profitable” institute. The idea sprang from the Synod and had the 
backing of the Territorial Department of Education. In the mornings all met in the public 
schoolhouse and discussed methods of teaching. In the afternoons the teachers met by 
permission of the Ladies’ Home Board and the arrangements of Miss Allison in the 
Presbyterian Mission buildings and had devotional exercises, Bible lessons and discus- 
sion of special topics relating to mission work in the plaza schools. It became clear that 
the Board of Home Missions now wished to encourage the opening of public schools 
which were just beginning to make their appearance in the rural areas. 

In the November issue of 1903, the Home Mission Monthly printed a brief report 
by Miss Blake. There were sixty communicant members in Trementina, and she said, “all 
of whom, with the exception of one man and wife, secure the barest necessities of life 
with the greatest difficulty but nevertheless are building a chapel-schoolhouse, with seat- 
ing capacity for 150, with only the aid of $300. and the work of one carpenter.” It was 
dedicated before the year came to a close. 

The carpenter mentioned in her report was the Reverend José Emiterio Cruz. One 
of the best workmen to be found in the region, he had learned the trade from his sister’s 
husband before his decision to study for the ministry. He and his second wife, Maggie 
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Laumbach Cruz, had come to Trementina, probably when the Reverend Warren S. Curtis, 
Teofilo Tafoya’s successor, had died quite unexpectedly in 1902. This reunited Alice 
Blake with her great friend, “Hermana Maggie,” of Buena Vista days and proved to be a 
happy circumstance for both. Bernardo and Rosa Cruz, seventh and eighth children of 
José Emiterio (his first three were children of a previous marriage,) were born in 
Trementina, and Miss Blake undoubtedly attended her friend at their birth. 

All through her years at Trementina, Alice Blake protested that she was not quali- 
fied for the work there; a medical missionary was desperately needed, she insisted. 
Medical facilities were totally lacking; the nearest doctors and hospitals were in Las 
Vegas or Santa Rosa-forty miles over rough roads in good weather, out of reach in bad. 
She felt the great need to instruct the residents in first-aid, sanitation and hygiene. Ma- 
laria and tuberculosis were constant scourges. She offered her help to the sick, attended 
those hurt in accidents, performed simple dentistry, and accompanied local mid-wives 
on their rounds. 

Miss Blake had been in Trementina only a couple of years when the town was hit 
by a diphtheria epidemic. It began in late October of about 1905 when Cleopes, a four- 
year-old boy arrived in a covered wagon and was greeted by relatives. He turned out to 
be in the last stages of the disease and died by early evening of that same day. A wake 
was held through the night, and he was buried the next morning. Several children con- 
tracted the illness and, on the seventeenth of November, Annie Blea, “our tender-hearted 
eight-year-old harum-scarum,” died at dawn. 

By coincidence, this was the day of the dedication of the chapel-schoolhouse. 
The day passed otherwise uneventfully, but the following morning brought four more 
cases, and another four were ill the day after. A messenger was sent to Dr. Black, secre- 
tary of the Board of Health in Las Vegas. On the 27th of November, he arrived in a 
carriage. One baby was dying and two others were in “precarious condition.” 

The doctor administered anti-toxin to thirty-six persons, plus himself and his 
driver. When he left, Dr. Mills took over. They supplied medication which Alice Blake 
readily shared. She visited in a home three miles distant where five children had taken ill 
and sanitary conditions were poor. 

Miss Blake herself caught the disease, growing worse until the people insisted on 
putting her to bed. She then sent a boy with a note for her parents in Las Vegas. He made 
the trip in two days, and when he returned with the requested dose of anti-toxin, she had 
the inflammation under control and was out of danger. She gave the dose to the ten- 
month-old infant of Maggie and Jose Cruz. Fifty-six cases were reported, forty-four of 
these in Trementina. 

For the two summers following, Alice spent her vacations taking nursing courses at the 
University of Colorado in Boulder. This training as a health worker was to be invaluable 
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to her in the years ahead. She learned how to assist the local mid-wives, women of 
experience whose know-how was well-mixed with superstition. She advised them, par- 
tially equipped them, and signed birth certificates. Her methods of sterilizing instruments 
undoubtedly saved lives. Her territory stretched for a radius of twenty-five miles--the 
distance to the nearest telephone. Until autos made their appearance, she traveled on 
foot, on horseback, or in a neighbor’s wagon. 

About the year 1910, typhoid fever broke out in the village. Sadly, it claimed the 
lives of the second and third children born to the Reverend Eliseo Cordova and his wife, 
Perside, who had come to replace the Reverend and Mrs. Cruz in 1907. This tragedy led 
to the determination of the residents to put an end to the use of water from the creek, 
which had to be boiled before it was safe for drinking. The Cordovas and Miss Blake 
pursued an effective education program which villagers understood and accepted. With 
help from the Board of Home Missions and Miss Blake’s generous benefactress in New 
Jersey, the men of the village constructed a well, complete with a windmill. They moni- 
tored its use and kept it in good repair. The completion of the well was cause for celebra- 
tion and the congregation held a special service of thanksgiving. 

Celebrations were of special importance in the lives of the villagers, and the 
original chapel-schoolhouse was the center of community life. When this building was 
destroyed by fire in 1916, large sections of its stone walls remained, so it was quickly 
rebuilt and the new structure dedicated to the memory of Santiago and Juana Blea. 

The Women’s Board, while not paying Alice Blake’s salary, gave generously 
toward improvements in the property. Miss Blake rejoiced when a two-bed hospital was 
erected across the road from the church. Now emergencies could be more efficiently 
treated and patients with communicable diseases isolated. Here physicians came to evaluate 
and treat the seriously ill. 

The Mission House, as it was called, eventually included quarters for Miss Blake 
and a second mission teacher, a fellowship hall, a “parlor” or audience room, two class- 
rooms and a kitchen. The fellowship hall may have been under separate roof, for it was 
designed and its construction supervised by the Reverend José Emiterio Cruz, who had 
asked to return for the purpose long after he had moved to another field of service. Here 
the folks gathered to feast and dance after a wedding, to share Thanksgiving meals, to 
celebrate Christmas around a tree, from under which a jolly Santa distributed gifts to the 
children. Schools of the area--some four or five-would combine to present a program for 
parents. There were recitations and songs. 


Abelino Estrada remembers: 


Miss Blake liked to organize socials--parties in the community house where we 
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played games, sang songs and had fun together, young and old. Although she 
didn’t much favor dancing, (it was) not forbidden. Lots of times practically 
everybody old enough to walk and not too old to stand would dance for hours 
to guitars and fiddles. (Estrada 1975) 


She was the mainstay of preachers, conducting worship on Sunday when no min- 
ister was present. She led hymns in both English and Spanish. She taught, exhorted, 
encouraged and scolded; she prayed for each one. She mothered one and all, was both 
nurse and doctor and even served as postmistress! In short, she led a life consecrated to 
rural mission. 

In 1919, at the close of World War I, the upper grades of her school were closed, 
villagers had seen the emergence of public schools in surrounding communities and had 
been successful in securing one for Trementina. Kindergarten and first grade were con- 
tinued with the help of her assistant, Miss Jean McConn, who had a sympathetic--even 
poetic--feeling for the place and the people, and wrote stories about them. Below is a 
colorful description of the area and the school written by Miss McConn: 


It has the state of New Mexico for a campus--which is some campus, come to 
measure it! ...here are cactus, soap weeds, scrubby junipers and all manner of 
sticky and scratchy things that dig for sustenance in the sun-baked desert sands. 
... AS you approach the door of the school... then step inside, behold!, white 
woodwork, blue cretonne hangings over the square window casements, a low 
yellow table, little green chairs, pictures on the wall, storybooks on the tables, 
a cupboard of treasurers... The floor is smooth and shining with sunlight, and 
then over there is the most wonderful thing in any mission in New Mexico, a 
piano! (She had found it in Tucumcari, and a Sunday School in the north had 
provided the money to purchase it.) I do not know just what a stranger might 
think of our school room, but when I step inside and shut out the sight of the 
squat mud houses and sun-baked sand and the thorny growing things, I feel 
that I am home again-that I am still in the United States and, yes, that I am in 
the Presbyterian Church. (McConn n.d.) 


With the closing of several classrooms, Alice had more time to pursue her nurs- 
ing education. The Medical Association of New Mexico had secured passage of a public 
health bill in 1919. One provision required medical certification for anyone performing 
such services as she was willing to offer her neighbors in Trementina. She took the 
necessary course work and was known thereafter as a pioneer in medical missions. 

She pursued another goal as well, reporting in the Home Mission Monthly for 
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May of 1920, at the close of World War I: 


I have interested our men in putting up a laundry near the well for the women 
to use, and now they want to know if there cannot be a bathroom in the laundry 
for the men when they come in damp, dusty and tired from their work. Though I 
had not the means for that I told them I would put a portable shower bath in 
one corner. The returning soldiers and the men who have been at Menaul long 
for a gymnasium, and say they would give the lot, put up the walls, and do the 
greater part of the carpentry work. (Roper 1990, 82) 


The laundry was built near the well. However, the gym remained an unrealized 
dream. 

In 1920, the Woman’s Board awarded Alice Blake a service pin to honor her 
more than twenty-five years of work for home missions. They would have been amazed 
then to have been able to look down the road and see her labors on behalf of the villagers 
of Trementina continue for another decade. 

When Miss Blake had first come to that place in 1901, she had seen only its 
poverty and its need. Over time, she had come to know its wealth. Helen Streeter wrote 
of her in 1922: 


It was my great privilege to meet Miss Blake while she was at Board headquar- 
ters... . It was the Thanksgiving season, and she was leaving just in time to 
reach Trementina for our national holiday. 


She naturally craved a little rest; there were some things of interest in the 
metropolis she had wanted to see for which she had no time... . ‘No,’ she said 
to my pleading to tarry for a week of well-earned recreation. The train was 
called, and she passed through the gate. The hot tears stung my eyes as I saw 
her resolutely turning her back upon the creature comforts we all crave, yea, 
that most of us deem indispensable to our modern living, in exchange for a 
plaza town in New Mexico, but upon her face was only joyous anticipation. 
(Streeter 1990, 93-94) 


The school had set out to produce citizens who could take their places as produc- 
tive members in a society of which they and their parents were still largely unaware. 
From Trementina, many boys and girls attended Menaul and Allison-James Schools, 
respectively. From here an amazing number went on to become ordained pastors, teach- 
ers or social workers. Miss Blake and her helpers fulfilled their purpose well, as the 
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lives of their students, and their descendants, attest. 

Alice was granted a leave of absence in 1930-31 and was afterwards honorably 
retired. The board discontinued medical and nursing service, leaving the church in the 
hands of the Reverend Julian Duran, who served through 1933. He had come as pastor in 
1930, replacing the Reverend Victoriano Valdez who had served for two years, begin- 
ning in 1928. By this time, all in the village were members of the Presbyterian Church! 

Honorably retired in 1931, she was reluctant to pull up stakes from the place she 
had called home for thirty years. The Roper account tells of her move to a chicken farm at 
Wheat Ridge near Denver in 1933. There she was surrounded by former Trementina folk 
who had moved there in search of employment. 

She praised the remaining congregates who were “now left to fend for them- 
selves as best they might.” They maintained the Sabbath observance and held Sunday 
School. The Woman’s Missionary Society continued to meet. At Easter Communion in 
1934, they received fifteen new members-twelve young people of the church and three 
new converts. 

There followed a succession of ministers, most of whom lived in Las Vegas and 
made Trementina a preaching point. Among these were Gabino Rendon, Esequiel Jaramillo 
(student pastor), Earl C. Welliver, M. B.S. Legare, José L. Medina and Tomas Gonzalez. 

The tenacious little church petitioned and received approval from Presbytery to 
transfer nine communicant members to the roles of the Las Vegas Spanish Presbyterian 
Mission Church and the following persons were formally received by the Session on 28 
November 1959: Adela Estrada, Antonio Estrada, Abelino Estrada, Bernabe Jaramillo, 
Lucio Gonzales, Carolina Gonzales, Petrolina Gonzales, Serbana Sanchez and José 
Jaramillo. 

Finally, the merged congregations united with the First Presbyterian Church on 
Douglas Avenue at a joint meeting of the congregations on 28 August 1960. 

Alice Blake died in Denver on 29 November 1950 at the age of 83. Services 
were conducted according to her wishes by the Reverend Alfonso Esquibel, her protege 
whom she had befriended when he was a boy in Trementina. 


Ruth Hazelton and Dale B. Gerdeman 1990 
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1930? Photo Courtesy of 
Menaul Historical Library 

of the Southwest 
MISSIONARIES CELEBRATING 
EASTER ON MOUTAIN NEAR 
CHACON-- 

(LEFT TO RIGHT) 

DOROTHY SHERWIN, 
ELEANOR TILFORD, 
HENDERICA VAN HINE 
(TALLEST IN PICTURE), 

LELA WEATHERBY (SITTING), 
AND EDITH AGNEW 


Photo courtesy of Menaul Historical Library of the Southwest, 
301 Menaul Boulevard, NE Albuquerque, NM 87107 


THE NEW EL RITO PRESBYTERIAN DAY SCHOOL IN CHACON 
THE NEW DAY SCHOOL WAS DEDICATED 6 OCTOBER 1925. 
THE LARGER SCHOOL WAS NEEDED BECAUSE WITH 84 PUPILS IT WAS THE LARGEST 
PRESBYTERIAN DAY SCHOOL IN NEW MEXICO. 
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ABOUT 1930, STUDENTS AND TEACHERS AT EL RITO PRESBYTERIAN DAY 


SCHOOL AT CHACON. TEACHERS ARE ELEANOR TILFORD, HENDERICA 
VAN HINE, AND DOROTHY SHERWIN 


Photos courtesy of Menaul Historical Library of the Southwest 
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Eleanor Tilford 1879-1967 


We are fortunate that several articles and a letter written by Eleanor “Tilly” Tilford 
give us a good picture of a busy and loving Christian servant uplifting the poor of 
Chacon, New Mexico. 


Eleanor Tilford was born and raised on a farm in rural New York on 11 August 
1879, the eldest of nine children. After leaving school, she worked and attended classes 
at night. She received further training at a Bible school in New York City, then went to 
work for the Board of National Missions. 


She and her brothers and sisters were brought up to go to church and Sunday 
school, and Eleanor developed early a love for Christian teachings and sought 
expression of this love through an eager desire to serve others. (Tilford 1958) 


On | July 1916, she was appointed by the Women’s Board of Home Missions as 
Girls’ Matron at the Kirkwood Memorial School in Ganado, Arizona. She worked there 
until 1921 when she was appointed Supervisor of the 
Tucson Indian Training School at Escuela, where she 
worked until 1923. 

In that year, she was appointed as Executive of 
the Presbyterian Day School in Chacon. Her responsi- 
bilities included service to the community. She de- 
scribes the area and the job: 


Situated on a hillside in a beautiful winding 
valley, some fifty miles from the railroad and 
9000 feet above the sea, is a little group of 
adobe buildings, a rambling friendly dwell- 
ing, a church and a little two-room school 
house. These three buildings comprise the mis- 


sion of Chacon. The valley is surrounded by 
an irregular fringe of forest clad mountains with glimpses of alluring canyons, 
while on the floor of the valley itself are the little farms with the adobe homes 
of the kindly Spanish-American people among whom it is our privilege to dwell 
and to labor. 


Chacon is not a town or a plaza--it is a rural community with scattered groups 
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of ranches here and there in the valley and extending for miles into the various 
canyons. For thirty years the Presbyterian church has maintained a church 
and day school here. The church is one of the largest of the rural Spanish- 
speaking churches with a membership of 150. (Tilford 1925) 


... was supposed to start community work. I really had no idea just what I was 
to do. I went calling on the people, but it was a rural community, the people 
were scattered quite far apart and I had to walk miles. So I had to make ar- 
rangements with the people to get a horse. I did know how to ride. (Had done a 
great deal of it at Ganado for fun). Yet we did not own a horse. So I rode many 
different horses. The people were very friendly and more than appreciated 
anything that was done for them. (Tilford 1957) 


The first thing I knew, people began to get sick. We were 15 miles from a doctor 
and people had no money--how much could I do? I knew a nurse over the 
mountain at Dixon. We went over on a visit. I asked her just what could I do? 
So she came over the mountain, bad roads in a buggy and stayed with me a 
week. We went here and there on horses to visit the people. That helped a whole 
lot. I had to make a trip to Mora to get acquainted with the doctor there. He 
was most helpful. I had taken care of a bunch of girls in a dormitory at Ganado 
with a doctor on Campus that was much different... 


At first I used to take their ails to bed with me, but as time went on I did the 
very best I could and what else could I do? 


Through Miss Yeats, I was able to take a deaconess class for the entire sum- 
mer. They let me be in every ward and in the reviewing Ward. It was a great 
help. I went back feeling a bit better. (Tilford 1957) 


With reference to the typhoid epidemic of 1924, Eleanor wrote: 


Where we could persuade the people to be inoculated--no easy task--we were 
able to check the spread of the disease. In October we turned the house into a 
hospital and seven had tonsils and adenoids removed. Only those who have 
tried to persuade people in the mission stations to permit their children to be 
operated upon can appreciate what that has meant. Our county doctor and 
another from Las Vegas performed the operations. (Tilford 1925) 
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In the spring of 1925 we were given a Ford car with curtains on it. But we did 
have an enclosure put on it with glass, and $100.00 for upkeep for a year, bad 
roads and all can you imagine? Of course, we were thrilled. We would go just 
so far, then walk the rest of the way. One of the teachers knew how to drive, I 
had to learn as I was to use it the most. (Tilford 1957) 


During the years of service the car was frequently used in the middle of the cold 
winter nights to respond to emergency calls. When the snow was too heavy for the car to 
get through, she would take a horse or wagon. 


..[S]he (and one of her co-workers) ascended to the top of one of the many 
hills surrounding the little village of Chacén at dawn on Easter morn, 1925 to 
commune with God and worship Him... . The next year there was a large 
number of humble folk who joined in this mountaintop service; and the next 
and the next, until . . . years later, it is one of the high spots of the year. The 
people come eagerly and some who have moved away return for the service. 
(Tilford 1958) 


After the people got to know me better they used to come over even in the 
middle of the night. One time a boy came for me at 2 A.M. with a horse. He 
said, “Miss T. here is a horse for you and went off.” He did not even wait to 
help me. He just knew that I would ride. A young man was very sick with 
pneumonia. I had to go and stay the rest of the night with him, and he would 
always say when I left, “Miss T. are you coming back?” I finally had to stay at 
his place for a few nights [and] lie on board bench. He recovered and was most 
grateful. (Tilford 1957) 


It cost to use the phone in the post office, and the upkeep was such that they could 
not afford to continue its service. In 1928, the Board of National Missions bought it and 
put it in the Mission House. The people knew it was for their benefit and were willing to 
do volunteer work on it. It was often used to call the doctor in the middle of the night. 

The church at Chacon was usually full at both the Sunday afternoon and another 
regular service at night. Some faithful families traveled long distances by wagon hitched 
to horses. They were not discouraged whether stormy or clear. If bad weather made it 
impossible to return home, all were willing to do whatever was necessary for each other 
with love. 

For years the Presbyterian Church has maintained a church and day school there. 
A one-story schoolhouse with two classrooms and a large community activities room 
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was dedicated 6 October 1925. 

Many of the youngsters who completed the grades furthered their education. The 
boys at the Presbyterian Menaul school at Albuquerque, and the girls at the Presbyterian 
Allison-James school at Santa Fe. Several young people have gone to still higher institu- 
tions of learning and positions of importance in both state and country. 

In 1924, Eunice Craig joined Miss Tilford to be a mission teacher. In 1927, with 
the arrival of Henderica Van Hine, special services were started for the junior or young 
people. Later Eunice Craig left to be married and Dorothy Sherwin took her place. Rossie 
Roycraft was to follow Miss Sherwin in 1934. Miss Van Hine could speak Spanish and 
that was appreciated, and she was adored by those she called her “‘littles.” 

In 1925, Daniel Vasquez graduated from Menaul School. He then worked his 
way through New Mexico State University. After graduation he returned to Chacon with 
a large home pressure cooker, tin cans, lids and a sealer--the latest innovation in food 
preservation. He and Miss Tilford demonstrated the canning process at the mission and 
in the homes. Families were able to put up corn, peas, beans and other produce from their 
gardens. 


Miss Tilford also assisted with child-birth and organized cooks and helpers 
during a mother’s confinement. Unafraid of the most virulent epidemic, she 
regularly visited families isolated by disease and rode far into the mountain- 
ous canyons to inoculate whole communities. Her nursing skills were legend- 
ary, even among those who had no connection with the Presbyterian church or 
school. Families who would admit no outsiders to their midst consented to 
Miss Tilford’s ministrations and many credit her with saving the lives of their 
children. Wherever she went, she prayed—sometimes on the doorstep because 
a family would not permit a Protestant prayer to be said inside their house. It 
was she who organized clinics and operations at the mission house, bringing 
Dr. Johnson from Mora or Miss Yeats or Dr. Bowen from Dixon. (Grainger 
1980, 57) 


The Reverend Porfirio Romero wrote about Miss Tilford: 


I traveled a great many miles... with her. She was a practical nurse... in those 
days the roads... were trails. The Board had provided a special car for her with 
high wheels, but sometimes even with those we could not get by. Many time she 
would... say, ‘Porfirio, will you go with me? I have to go see somebody sick up 
at Las Colonias.’ So I'd go with her and she'd drive until she got stuck and 
then... she would say, ‘Murder! Now you take over!’. Whenever she went to a 
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sick person, she said the only Spanish word she knew: ‘Duele?’ And it would 
bring her point around to what’s the matter with them? ...she always... went 
through the kitchen and told me what was cooking on the stove. She was a 
wonderful worker and had the work at heart. (Grainger 1980, 44) 


Alice Blake visited the mission in 1935 and wrote: 


The meal may scarcely be finished before Miss Tilford, the executive, is called 
away on some emergency case of sickness. The county health officer, and only 
doctor in all that region, resides in Mora, twenty miles away. Miss Tilford is 
consulted in almost every case for miles around before he is resorted to, and 
then she looks after the patient under his direction. After the meal is over, we 
will visit the school rooms, and note the very efficient work being done by the 
two presiding genie. They will show us the manual training room, and tell us 
that one of the young men of the church was trained at Menaul, and is now 
teaching in a public school up the valley. He comes two afternoons during the 
week to direct the boys in that line of work. They will show you the sewing 
room where Miss Tilford sandwiches in some instruction in domestic art be- 
tween the demand of her other duties. We also note the large number of chil- 
dren on the school grounds during the noon hour; for there the children come 
long distances, and have to bring their lunches. The teachers prepare a cup of 
hot cocoa for each one during the season of cold weather. Each child was 
asked to bring some milk, sugar, cocoa or money to help supply the needed 
supplement. (Blake [1932], 1997, 90) 


Miss Tilford was the local chairman of the Red Cross and the federal aid work. 
She aroused public interest in the government’s rural electrification project, and the first 
electric service in the valley came to Chacon. 

The boys of Chac6n wanted a gym, and she urged them to bring adobes and build 
it themselves. They started in 1939, and many years later when it was completed the 
building was named the Eleanor Tilford Gymnasium. 

Dorothy Sherwin Spencer, teacher of the upper grades from 1928 to 1933 wrote 
of her impressions of Chacon in the Journal of Presbyterian Women. In one article she 
described some of the children. The children had learned to pray at Junior Christian 
Endeavor. One child, Tomas, had ambitions to become a preacher. When he was eight 
years old he was taken to a hospital for an operation. After the operation he had a middle- 
aged man for a roommate. We read about little Tomas: 
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...He asked this man if he knew Christ. The man said “No. My wife is a Catho- 
lic and I have never read the Bible.” Little Tomas proceeded to tell “That 
Sweet Story of Old” as only a child can tell it. He sang to him and prayed with 
him and for him, repeating passages of the scripture and even explaining them. 
He promised to send the man a Bible when he went home... Two years later, 
Tomas’ mother left him with his twelve-year-old sister to take care of the smaller 
children one night. That evening there was a party in the community room and 
afterwards a group of noisy boys were hanging around. For fear they might 
frighten the children Miss Tilford went to see them. They were all ready for 
bed. “Are you afraid?” Miss Tilford asked. “Oh, no.” came the answer, “we’ve 
prayed now so we're not afraid.” Prayer meant more to them than Miss Tilford’s 
visit. (Grainger 1980, 60) 


Another time a man came for me. He came on a horse and said his daughter was 
very sick. He feared it was appendicitis. When I reached the house the pulse was up and 
temperature was 104. I had a good interpreter. I also feared that it was appendicitis. The 
roads were terrible and the mud was deep and we told them that she needed an operation. 
Las Vegas was fifty miles, and she was not in shape to go that far. We had do go to Mora 
in the mud 15 miles. We talked to the doctor there and he also thought it was appendicitis. 
He phoned the doctor in Las Vegas. He said he would come and he and his nurse arrived 
at midnight. We stayed at a house in Mora. When the two doctors and the nurse tried to get 
to the house it was raining hard and they had to cross a stream to get to the house on a 
plank. We had things ready as much as we could. 

The kitchen table was the operating table... They did not expect her to live until 
morning but they gave me morphine to give her. When the doctor heard in a week’s time 
that she was still alive he came out to see her. I stayed right there except when the 
teachers would relieve me over the weekend. In two week time she began to get [sicker]. 
We had to take her to the hospital in Las Vegas. She recovered very well. The girls family 
was Catholic, her sweetheart was her school teacher, she was only 15. He was Protes- 
tant. It was some time before they were married because of religion, but finally they were 
married in the Catholic church. 


It was not so long afterward that she became a Protestant. Now they have a 
very nice family. They have one son who graduated from the University and he 
has his picture in the papers. I cut them out and sent them to him and said I 
hoped it did not go to his head. He was still staying at Menaul School. He told 
the Matron there and she said, It is not going to your head is it? Then he said, 
you know that I would not be here if it was not for her--meaning me. He has a 
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sister in the University, and a brother graduating from Menaul this year. (Tilford 
1257) 


Miss Tilford said, “One thing we used to have to do was to persuade them to have 
a doctor. Now they go to him themselves. I consider it a real privilege to be able to do 
this work.” 

In time, things changed in Chac6n. There is now a highway. People have cars and 
more money. Miss Tilford spoke of being at the ground-breaking ceremony for the Mora 
Valley Medical Unit. It was built largely because of Presbyterian support. She said, 
“That is to be the most wonderful thing that ever happened.” 

After twenty-eight year, five month service with the Board of National Missions, 
twenty-two of them spent at Chacon, she retired in 1945. She then worked ten years 
among tubercular patients at the Presbyterian Sanatorium in Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
She later resided with her sisters in Newburgh, New York. 

Eleanor Tilford died on 21 November 1967. 


Dale B. Gerdeman 1994 
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Henderica Van Hine 1903-1991 


Miss Van Hine was called “Hiney” by everyone and was well-known and loved for 
her kindness and sensitivity. In Sowers Went Forth we read that her “littles’ adored 
her and appreciated her ability to talk to them in Spanish.” (Barber 1981) 


Henderica Van Hine was born 17 September 1903 in Passaic, New Jersey. Her 
parents were Cornelius Van Hine and Angenella Quadland. She had a sister, Marge and 
two brothers--one who preceded her in death--and Denny, who lives in McMinnville, 
Oregon. 

She attended grade school in Corvallis, Oregon, where she graduated from high 
school in 1923. She worked one year to earn money for college then graduated from 
college in Ellensberg, Washington. 

Miss Van Hine came to Chacon, New Mexico, 
as a teacher-community worker in 1927. She took a 
study leave in 1942 and returned to Chacon to continue 
the work until Eleanor Tilford retired in 1945. On 1 
September 1945 she was appointed by the Board of Na- 
tional Missions to be the executive of the Presbyterian 
Mission Day School at Chacon. 


We also read: 
Dorothy Sherwin Spencer, teacher of the upper 


grades from 1928 to 1933 wrote in Women and 
Missions the journal of the Presbyterian 


women. 


Miss Van Hine is saying “Now we will have sentence prayers by Tomas, Celia, 
Lucy and José.” The children are not timid, for do they not pray thus every 
Sunday evening in Junior Endeavor? As we listen to their prayers we are 


deeply impressed by the earnestness of voices and words. 


... The school at Chacon, guided by its tireless executive and teachers was rec- 
ognized as the social center of the community. In addition to the numerous 
other activities of the school, night classes for adults were held at the mission, 
with courses in English, Spanish, arithmetic, crafts and agriculture. Cooking 
and sewing classes were added later. (Grainger 1980, 59-61) 
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Dulcinia Aragon Romero came as a young teacher to the mission school. She wrote: 


Thank God for mission schools that served the different communities through- 
out the northern part of our State. 

Chacén Mission is the reason I find myself in the teaching profession today. I 
started as a helper in 1945 with Miss Van Hine, Miss Tilford and Miss Kay 
Wason... 


While at the mission I was the chauffeur for Miss Van Hine and the rest of the 
teachers... | don’t believe I had too much experience driving but I was daring. 
Miss Van Hine always sat next to me and made sure I held onto the steering 
wheel when driving through a snowstorm... I taught at the Mission School in 
Chacon in the school term of 1946 and 1947. That year Henderica Van Hine 
was teaching kindergarten, playing the piano for the church service and car- 
ing for the sick. (Grainger 1980, 66-67) 


In 1953, Miss Van Hine was appointed executive of the Embudo Presbyterian 
Day School in Dixon, New Mexico. In 1958, she was appointed director of the Day Care 
Center, Gillespie-Selden Institute in Cordele, Georgia, a position she held until her re- 
tirement in 1966. 
Miss Van Hine retired in 1966. Her sister-in-law Ruth Van Hine wrote: 


Henderica moved to McMinnsville, Oregon, to live with her brother Denny Van 
Hine and his wife Ruth in 1968. In 1969 she moved to Steilacoom, Washington 
to live with her sister Marge Bigham who was ill. Marge was a nurse at the 
State Hospital. Every day that she worked, Henderica went with her to volun- 
teer in the pottery and ceramics department where patients came for therapy 
and made things. Henderica was loved by the patients--she was there six years. 
When her sister retired they moved to McMinnville in 1975. Their apartment 
had a nice patio and we fenced in a small area where they grew flowers. They 
lived there until Henderica was not able to take care of her sister who had a 
broken hip. In January 1990 they moved into an adult care home. The lady 
who ran this home was a wonderful caring person. She made life happy for 
them--took them on short trips to the beach and to eat out once a week. 
Henderica lived there two and a half years and was up and dressed every day. 
Never bedfast. She had congestive heart failure and died in her sleep I July 
1994. Her sister died 16 February 1995. 
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P.S. ...Henderica and I were in high school together and later I married her 
brother. We have always been the best of friends. She was such a loving person 
and I miss her. I am 89 and take care of my husband who is almost 97.(Van 
Hine, 6 June 1995) 


Henderica Van Hine died at age 88. 

On the Ist and 2nd of July, 1995, a celebration was held in Chacon to pay tribute 
to her memory and the time she served here. Extracts of some of the stories supplement 
this biography. 


SUPPLEMENT NUMBER 1 
IMPROVEMENTS MADE DURING THE TENURE OF MISS HENDERICA VAN 
HINE. THIS INFORMATION WAS REWORDED FROM INFORMATION FOUND 
ON ANNUAL REPORTS. 


Great improvement is noticeable in the community. Three stores now supply staple goods, 
fresh fruit and fresh bakery goods. There is more large farm equipment being bought and 
more radios and phonographs for the homes. On the other hand, medical assistance is 
still fifty miles distant and uncertain. There is a midwife only in the community and she if 
often away. 


In 1944: The school building has a new well-lit lunch room. A room in the cottage has 
been remodeled for use for kindergarten. 


In 1948: Electricity is now available in Chacon, and telephones are promised in the near 
future. 


In 1947: Funds continue to be provided so that the gymnasium started in 1939 can be 
completed. Local labor and about $5,800 have been expended to date. 


In 1948: The county nurse representing the County Health Department held a well-baby 
clinic. The Mission car is always available when patients need to go to doctors, clinics 
or hospitals. 


In 1949: The community room of the school building and the gymnasium serve the com- 
munity in a variety of ways. Supervised games, family recreation, meeting of various 
government units and GI training classes. 
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In 1950: The community Thanksgiving dinner was attended by over one hundred people. 
A school of evangelism and Bible study were a part of the church activities. 


In 1951: The staff of the Embudo Hospital began holding regular medical clinics at 
nearby Holman. 


In 1952: Weather conditions have improved and there is considerable canning of fruit 
and vegetables. 
SUPPLEMENT NUMBER 2 


These stories gave us a glimpse of the dedication of Miss Van Hine and others 
such as Ruth Fort. They were outstanding examples of early Presbyterian missionaries to 
rural New Mexico and the love they gave and received from the Spanish-American 
people they served. The stories were taped, but unfortunately the individuals who spoke 
did not identify themselves. 


I think we all had very similar experiences. I did the same thing--like I said a 
bad word to the teacher, but she didn’t speak Spanish so Wilbean Chavez trans- 
lated it for her. She gave me a good one, and told me that I deserved to herd 
sheep--we had about 500 head of sheep. 


This story is about Lencho Topper. We had the fields all planted with corn and 
beans and everything worked up beautifully and we kept looking at clouds and 
all we needed was a little bit of rain. It started coming and Lencho said, Oh 
this is going to be a good year, this is going to be a good harvest--we’ll have 
money and everything is going to be great. It kept raining and he was seeing 
silver pesos coming down, but pretty soon it started hailing, and the hail just 
tore everything to bits and he said we are going to go hungry this year. There 
is nothing left out there. But he had an idea. He said, I'm going to write a 
letter to God and he sat down and wrote, “Lord, we are going to go hungry this 
year unless you help us. Send me a hundred pesos, so it will get me over until 
we can replant--just hold us up until we can gather our harvest.” He put this 
letter in the post office and waited and waited and went to the post office every 
day to see if he’d gotten an answer. The postmaster found this letter that he 
was unable to deliver so the people in the post office said, “Let’s collect some 
money and collect the hundred pesos he asked for.” So they went around each 
one giving of their pay and they could only come up with 60 pesos and they put 
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it in an envelope and signed it God. So when Lencho got it he was just thrilled 
to death and he opened it up but to his surprise there were only 60 pesos. So 
right away he wrote another letter and he said, “God, thank you so much for 
sending me the money but you know I need the other 40 pesos very badly--will 
you please send it to me but please don't send it through the post office since 
the postmaster is a thief.” 


I believe it was Sarah Romero (a teacher) that asked us if we had running 
water in our homes and if so raise your hand and the only person to raise her 
hand was Delia Vigil. The teacher looked at her and said, “Do you have 
running water at your house, in the faucet in the sink or what?” and Delia 
said, “No the ditch runs right by my house.” 


I was a student of Carlota Garcia and we were in this room and she asked a 
question and I raised my hand eagerly to answer but she didn’t call on me and 
asked someone else and they didn’t know the answer. She called on another 
person who didn’t know the answer so then she finally called on me--but by 
that time I had forgotten the answer to the question so I was real disgusted and 
I said, “Oh nalgas” so I was put in the corner. 


We grew up together, played together, went to school and church together and 
now we have gathered here to see each other after many years and to reminisce 
about yesteryear when we were young and carefree. Today we come back to 
Chacon as the older generation, without mothers and fathers or uncles and 
aunts. Many neighbor and friends are gone. We have families of our own. 


We’re the generation that grew up without electricity. We studied by the dim 
light of the kerosene lamp. We are the generation that grew up without central 
heating. But wood was always plentiful and chopping it was excellent exer- 
cise. We are the generation that grew up without running water, except that 
which ran down the river. Have you ever measured your arms and discovered 
that one arm is longer than the other and wondered why? That happened from 
carrying one bucket of water from the river to the house year after year. Wash- 
ing clothes was a once-a-week chore. We hauled water from the river, warmed 
it up inside or out in a black cauldron. The clothes were washed by hand in a 
galvanized banera (tub) and scrubbed on a washboard. On Saturday night that 
banera doubled as a bathtub. 
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We are the generation that grew up without telephones. There was only one 
here in Chacén in those days, and that was here in the mission. It was the old 
box-type that you had to crank in order to reach the operator. 


Today regardless of where you are you can carry a cellular phone and you 
reach anywhere. We lacked the modern day conveniences and all the other 
things that fill our lives today, but we did not lack ingenuity. We are the gen- 
eration that grew up with Sears Roebuck and Montgomery Ward catalogs in 
place of local stores. We were shopping at home long before it became a 
popular television event. 


We are the generation that grew up without indoor facilities, summer or winter 
we traveled the beaten path to the outdoor toilet where we sat in peace and 
quiet, we looked at the items in the old catalogs that had been transformed into 
hygienic paper. At the appropriate time a page was carefully torn off for our 
personal use. No one can say we were not ahead of our times-we were recy- 
cling paper long before we knew there was a need to save trees. 


Meat we always had-we had beef, pork and mutton, from our farms and of 
course we had venison, illegal venison but we had it. We never ate chicken, for 
“los gallinas” were raised only for eggs. What a delight it was to eat “pihones” 
and “aves tostadas.” 


We were supposed to be poor, but we never knew it. We never felt the pangs of 
poverty. We had plenty of food, a warm home to live in, and enough clothes. 
We did not have bulging closets, but we had enough clothing for every day and 
even ropa de Domingo (Sunday clothes.) Much of it homemade. We generally 
had one pair of shoes. Why should you out-grow two pair of shoes at the same 
time? We could only wear one pair at a time, anyway. The men and boys wore 
the traditional lonas (blue-jeans) until they turned a baby blue. When the 
knees were torn from the playing a la bolita (marbles), mothers would patch 
them up, when the nalgas (seat) wore out, more patches were applied. Never 
would a mother let her sons go around with tears on his levis; patches yes. 
Patches were acceptable. Not only acceptable, but honorable. The levis may 
have been faded, all patched up, but they were cleaned and ironed with a per- 
fect crease down the center. When they were no longer usable as trousers they 
became patches for other lonas or material for the patch-work quilts. 
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Incidentally, we had no electric irons in those days, we used the flat-irons 
warmed on top of the wood stove. But I can assure you no one ever wore 
unironed clothing--that was a no-no! And if you men had only saved your old 
torn pantalones de lona, you would be rich today--you could have removed all 
the patches, made a few more holes and sold them as a latest fashion for a 
considerable price. You see, you just didn’t plan ahead. And I say men, be- 
cause women never wore trousers; we had our separate roles. Men were the 
head of the family and women were the pillars of the home. 


Transportation: The mode of transportation of the day were horse and wagon 
or plain walking. The teachers had a car and of course the minister and of 
course there was that rich family up in El Canyon de Luna, Don Domingo 
Vasquez. All the Vasquezes are gone, but anyway, Benny Vasquez and his 
niece Lillian Chavez drove a pickup to school. They picked up all the students 
along the way to school. I guess you could say we drove to school. I guess that 
is why they call those trucks pickups. Otherwise if we missed a ride with 
Benny, my sisters and I walked four miles-two miles here and two miles back. 
And if we went to the post office we added another mile. Why we went to the 
post office regularly is beyond me because we seldom got any mail. 


The mission school was the best thing that happened to us at that particular 
time and many kids came from Quemado. At that time Miss Tilford was the 
administrator, and Miss Van Hine who we are celebrating today was my first 
grade teacher. First Mother enrolled me in the public school, but it was packed 
--from the first grade to the sixth grade. One day we were playing, “la casita 
on the encinas and the woods” --and these boys would make me cry so my 
mother changed her mind and brought my brother Ruben and I to the Mission 
School and I'm glad for that. 


I was seven years old when I came to the mission school. I came to the mission 
school all dressed up-no pants were allowed. We were supposed to dress up 
like girls, cotton socks and button block shoes, etc. 


Miss Van Hine was my first teacher--kindergarten, first to third grade. All 
were in one room. The cuarto grande (big room) had above fourth grade. 


I appreciate my memories of Miss Van Hine. She and Carlota, Miss Viola and 
others, we went through so many teachers. They were beautiful, dedicated 
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Christian women. 


Graduating from the seventh grade was exciting, as we were now ready to go to 
the Allison-James school in Santa Fe. 


We knew more about nutrition, without ever having heard the word. We ate no 
junk food, as there was none to be had and none of us were fat. I look back now 
at the time when my head and my waist were the same size--22 inches. We had 
candy once in a blue-moon and we ate ice cream only when we could get chopped 
ice from the frozen river. What a joy it was to eat ice cream in the dead of 
winter, hugging close to the stove to keep from shivering. We had plenty of 
vegetables from our gardens, summer and winter, for we canned and dried 
everything. We also had plenty of fruit and chili, as “los chileros” from Velarde, 
Dixon and Chimayéo kept us well supplied. 


Dale B. Gerdeman 1995 
\ 
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Second Generation Spanish-Speaking Leaders In 
New Mexico And Nearby States 


Jesus said “Go into all the world and preach the gospel to 
the whole creation.” (Mark 16:15 RSV) 


he Mora valley in New Mexico was not safe from the Comanche and Apache Indi- 
ans until after the Civil War. The area includes El Rito (Chacon) and Agua Negra 
(Holman). 

The small community of Chacon had no priest although its heritage was Roman 
Catholic. When the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway had been built as far as Trinidad, 
Colorado, four or five men from Chac6n drove their wagons there for supplies. Two of 
the men were Don Manuel Sandoval and Juan José Argiiello. 

They were attracted by singing, went into a Protestant church and were given 
Bibles in the Spanish language. The Bibles became a topic of discussion among their 
families and friends. Their heritage drew them to Christ, and adults and children were 
motivated to learn to read so that they could read for themselves the inspiring messages 
of the Bible. Don Manuel Sandoval and Juan José Argiiello worked together. Their in- 
spired leadership and the private school they developed was such that a religious revival 
in the form of Protestantism had already begun in Chacén when the first Presbyterian 
minister arrived in about 1871. Later Don Manuel Sandoval became a Presbyterian evan- 
gelist and served the area for forty years. 

As youngsters Abelino Estrada, Alfonso Esquibel and Ezequiel D. Jaramillo 
lived in or near Trementina and were each influenced by Alice Blake to go to Menaul 
School in Albuquerque. Abelino, his family and later generations all became strong 
members of the Presbyterian church. Alfonso and Ezequiel both became ministers. 

The Reverend Julian Duran’s father and mother joined the Presbyterian Church in 
Dixon at the time that the first missionaries came there before Julian was born. Julian 
finished the sixth grade in the Presbyterian Day school in Dixon, then went to the Menaul 
School in Albuquerque to complete his high school training. He graduated from the Col- 
lege of Emporia at Emporia, Kansas, and from seminary and became an ordained Pres- 
byterian minister. 
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The Menaul School 


The Menaul School is mentioned in this book many times. It is a senior high 
school owned and operated by a Board of Trustees and related by covenant to the Santa 
Fe Presbytery, Synod of the Southwest and the United Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America. Menaul School has served the Southwest as an educational facility 
almost continuously since 1881. 

Among the several roots of Menaul was a school started by the Reverend John 
Annin in Las Vegas in 1870 which was closed in 1880 and was reactivated by the Rever- 
end James Fraser in 1884 with Anna Mary Speakman in charge. Later Miss Anna McNair 
was in charge, and in 1895 she and the students moved to Albuquerque to become a root 
part of the Menaul School. Miss McNair served as superintendent of the school for one 
year. She limited her stay to one year because she believed it would be better for a man to 
be superintendent of a boys’ school. 

In 1934 the school became co-educational. Courses offered then and now include 
practical arts, fine arts, home economics, business, and Christian Education, which is 
required of all students. Classes in auto-mechanics, woodworking and agriculture are 
available. The music department includes band, chorus, bell choir, orchestra and singing 
groups. Menaul also has an outstanding athletic department. 

All applicants are considered, however from the start there have always been 
more applicants than the school was able to accept. Approval by the United States State 
Department brought many foreign student, to the school during the last decade. A 
multicultural curriculum was developed in the early 1970s. It focuses on the cultures and 
contributions of the ethnic groups that make up the Menaul student body, which is com- 
posed of Hispanics, Anglos, Blacks, Asians and Native Americans. 


Sources cited: Barber, Ruth K. and Edith J. Agnew, Sowers went Forth, 1981. Menaul 
Historical Library of the Southwest, 301 Menaul Boulevard NE Albuquerque, NM 
87107. Good News from the Menaul School, Fall 1997. 

100 Years From the Founding of Menaul School 1881-1981, Menaul Historical 
Library, 301 Menaul Boulevard, NE, Albuquerque, NM 87107. 
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Evangelist Abel R. Sandoval 1879-1969 


Abel R. Sandoval’s biography, written by his daughter Martha Sandoval Phillips, is 
taken from “Families of Chacon,” part LI of El Centenario de la Palabra, edited by 
Jane Atkins Grainger, published by Menaul Historical Library of the Southwest, 
Albuquerque, NM, 1980, pages 100-102. Permission to use this biography was spelled 
outin USE AGREEMENT dated 20 May 1998. 


Abel R. Sandoval was born in Chacon, New Mexico in 1879. In the early part of 
the century an ambitious young man, Abel R. Sandoval, was to follow in the footsteps of 
his father, Manuel Sandoval, by becoming a lay preacher for the Presbyterian Church. 
His decision was greatly influenced by the Reverend 
Gabino Rend6n and the Reverend Norman Skinner. 

Toward the end of 1909 he accepted “the call” 
to go and preach in Penasco, Rodarte, Llano, Rio Puerco, 
Chamisal and El Valle in Taos County, New Mexico. 

Mr. Sandoval decided to establish residence in 
Chamisal and work from there throughout the surround- 
ing area. It so happened that at that time there were ve- 
ry few persons of the Protestant faith in the entire vicin- 
ity; perhaps at most two families in Llano, two families 
in Penasco, one family in Rio Puerco and only one indi- 
vidual in Chamisal. However, God was continuously 
blessing the efforts of this young preacher and his ami- 
able wife and within two years at least 32 persons had gages fee a 
become Presbyterians, constituting the nucleus of a church EVANGELIST ABEL AND 
which was established in Chamisal. See Nee 

Seven years later when Mr. Sandoval left the area in order to go and preach in 
Ocate, the Chamisal church was well organized, with a much larger membership. In 
Ocate he preached for four years and then another four years in Ranchos de Taos. 

By that time his family had increased to five sons and three daughters and he 
found it necessary to find a different occupation for a few years. Nevertheless in 1926 he 
was called by the Methodist church and was ordained as a minister. The Reverend Abel 
Sandoval worked as a Methodist minister for a period of seventeen years. 

Throughout his life his devoted wife, Laura, was a most wonderful help-mate. 
She involved herself deeply in church work, teaching Sunday school classes, leading and 
serving in the Ladies Aid Society, playing the piano for church services, etc. She was 
also a gifted mid-wife, a practice to which she devoted herself for many years. 

Laura Sandoval passed away on 30 October 1967 at age 86. The Reverend 
Sandoval died on 19 January 1969 at age 90. 


Martha Sandoval Phillips 1950 
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Evangelist Benedicto Sandoval 1884-1973 


Benedicto Sandoval was the child of the first wife of Manuel Sandoval. His father, 
his brother Abel, half-brother Manuel Jr. and Benedicto all became evangelists. 
Many people became Presbyterians or Protestants because of this remarkable fam- 
ily. 

Benedicto Sandoval was born in El Rito (Chac6én) in February 1884. He was the 
youngest son of Manuel Sandoval and his first wife, Concepci6n Romero Sandoval. The 
older sons were Juan Andrés, Tiburcio and Abel. 

Manuel Sandoval had donated the property for 
the El Rito Presbyterian Church. He had helped to build 
it then served as its minister for more than forty years. 

When Benedicto was eight years old, his mother 
died. Later, his father married Isidora Madrid, sister of 
the Reverend Manuel Madrid of Mora. They had six 
children. 

Benedicto attended school at Menaul and became 
an evangelist. His first assignment was at Trementina 
for a year and then in 1907 he was an evangelist at the 
Las Vegas Spanish Presbyterian Mission Church. The 
church adjoining the Las Vegas mission school. In 1895 
the boarding school was moved to Albuquerque to be- 


come a part of the Menaul school. The Las Vegas mis- 
sion school continued as a day school until 1909 when it 
closed. 

Benedicto worked with the day school teachers and took care of the church ser- 
vices and missionary work in the Las Vegas area. 

At the Evangelistic Conference in Santa Fe, Benedicto met and became very well 
acquainted with Petrita Duran, the daughter of Victor and Cecilia Duran. Petrita attended 
the Allison-James School in Santa Fe, where both of her parents worked. As a young 
lady Petrita worked for Miguel A. Otero Jr., Governor of the Territory of New Mexico. 
She quit the job to marry Benedicto. They were married in Santa Fe in 1906, and the 
Reverend Gabino Rendon and the Reverend George F. Sevier officiated. 

In Las Vegas, Petrita became involved with Benedicto’s work and helped in the 
church, in the mission school, worked with church families, and accompanied him on 
trips to bring the Gospel to Hispanic people in the surrounding villages. 

Their first two children were born in Las Vegas. They were the parents of seven 
girls and three boys. 
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In 1910 Benedicto was transferred to Mora and in 1912 was transferred to Al- 
buquerque. 

Mabel Sandoval Leyba wrote about her parents during the period that they served 
in the Second Presbyterian Church of Albuquerque. 


Besides the Spanish church, my parents also had services in a church across 
the Rio Grande on Isleta Boulevard. They really had the Albuquerque church 
very well organized. My mother worked with the women and the Sunday school 
and my father with the men and the students and the teachers from the Rio 
Grande Institute a co-educational congregational school who attended the 
church. 

..1 helped my mother with the Sunday school and played the organ for the 
services. That gave me the honor and wonderful opportunity to play for my 
mother when she sang solos, and to sit by my father as he delivered his sermon 
and conducted the services. 

He could not continue with that calling after my mother died in 1927. I became 
an instant mother as I was the oldest child (at 18)... 

What a terrific team my parents must have been when they were young and 
newlyweds and had the Las Vegas church and the mission as their challenge in 
the Presbyterian church field. (Leyba 1988) 


Benedicto had a printing shop and published The Aurora, a Presbyterian newspa- 
per. Carolyn Atkins searched the records in the Menaul Historical Library of the South- 
west to see if Benedicto continued as an evangelist after 1915. We will have to assume 
that he continued with the print shop but did not continue as an evangelist. 

Benedicto Sandoval died 24 October 1973. 


Service Locations of Evangelist Benedicto Sandoval 


* = Spanish 

YEARS LOCATION POSITION PRESBYTERY 
1906 Trementina, NM Local evangelist Santa Fe 
1907-09 Las Vegas, NM* Local evangelist Santa Fe 
1910-12 Mora, NM Local evangelist Santa Fe 
1913-15 Albuquerque, NM Local evangelist Santa Fe 


This biography is based on information supplied by Mabel Sandoval Leyba, the oldest 
living daughter of Benedicto Sandoval. 


Dale B. Gerdeman 1996 
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Abelino Estrada 1886-1976 


Abelino Estrada “had the same passion for education that his father had before 
him. He is said to have paid his children something like a nickel a week to speak 
English at the dinner table.” (Roper 1990, 77) 

Abelino Estrada was a very special person to his family, as he was to those of us 
fortunate enough to know him. 


“Go on back with the burro and make camp,” his grandfather told him. “I'll be 
along later with the rams.” 


It was evening and would soon be dark. Abelino 
was young, but in those days a lad of eleven did a man’s 
work. He remembered there was a spring and a wide 
place in the road. He remembered a large tree and a 
very large boulder. He found the tree, took bed and pro- 
visions from the burro’s back, and lay down, fully 
dressed, at the base of the tree. 


“T guess it must have been about 10 0’clock when 
grandfather came with the herd.” 


The boy was relieved that he had found the right 
place, and felt proud, too, that he had been entrusted to 
make the trek alone and in the dark. The memory re- 


mained with him into old age and was recorded by 
Bernabé Jaramillo, a nephew, in a taped interview in 1975. 


“IT don’t say I suffered anything. I came there, I slept there, I got up, built a fire, 
made breakfast. I ate very comfortably, then I left. Think of the adventures of those men. 
This was the pathway of all the herdsmen who traveled in the area of Variadero, the 
place of my grandfather and grandmother.” 


His grandfather was José Lauriano Estrada, a herdsman who gathered rams, 
sheared them and sold or bartered the wool. He was away from home a good bit of the 
time. He and one or several of his sons and/or grandsons covered a lot of territory, 
circling the open range in spring and summer before returning home. This was the pattern 
until boys of the region would marry. 
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Abelino remembers his grandfather with affection: “He was a tall man, “muy 
hombre.’ Oh, he worked very hard.” 

José Lauriano’s gravestone reads, “First Settler of Variadero.” He had married 
Filomena Madrid whose brothers were Albino, Pablo, Bonifacio and Pedro. All were 
descendants of Carlos Madrid. 

José Lauriano Estrada had five sons. Abelino remembered that Encarnacion, the 
eldest, had a quick temper but treated his nephew well. Encarnaci6n and Pablo Madrid 
were in partnership, and Abelino kept their sheep for nearly three years. He remem- 
bered, too, his Uncle Gabriel, “A very good friend of mine. We worked together a lot 
when I was young.” There was his own father, Julian, of course, who had a camp in the 
bottom of what is now the Conchas Dam. He remembered Lorenzo, the youngest of his 
uncles, who worked at the Bell Ranch. 

The young herdsmen were at risk from wild animals and even from the few re- 
maining Comanches who roamed the area. Barber and Agnew wrote of that time and 
place: 


At first the men simply drove their flocks and herds to graze but soon they 
began to bring their families and build houses, until the semblance of a village 
appeared. (Barber 1981, 76) 


Beryl Cain Roper speaks of the birth of the village of Trementina, just to the north of 
Variadero: 


Probably some of the Trementina families moved there to work for Santiago 
Blea on his cattle and sheep ranching outfit. Others took advantage of the 
Homestead Act (1862) to “prove up” on some land, and had a winter home in 
Trementina so they could send the children to school. It was a village of 
livestockmen and their families banded together for the advantages of commu- 
nity living. (Roper 1990, 91) 


Julian Estrada Sr. married Gonzagita Gonzales Encinias, and they built their 
first stone house in Trementina shortly thereafter. Traditionally, stones were 
quarried along the river and hauled into the village. Then in a cooperative 
effort requiring two or three days, the stones would be layered and mortared 
with mud. Vigas were laced atop the walls, saplings were laid across these, and 
sod completed the roof. At first the floors were of packed earth. Later, flag- 
stone or pine flooring may have replaced it. (Roper 1990, 53-54) 

Abelino, born in January of 1886, was the eldest of six children born to Julian 
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and Gonzagita. Subsequently there were sons Julian Jr., Juan and Jése and daughters 
Adelina and Petrita. Grandson Antonio Estrada remembers well his grandmother’s good 
cooking and the Majestic cookstove that dominated her warm kitchen. Abelino described 
his father as “just a common laborer.” Julian Sr. worked, he remembered, for twelve 
dollars a month, and it amazed Abelino that he was able to provide comfortably for the 
family on that amount. As soon as each was able, the children were put to work. 

In the fall, the family turned their energies to the harvesting of sorghum cane, a 
hardy, very juicy variety from which they pressed the coveted molasses known as “miel 
Mexicana.” This they put into barrels and hauled by wagon into the high country--Mora, 
Chacon, and Guadalupita--where it was traded for needed food items--wheat, potatoes 
and apples--or bartered for lumber or the yellow clay known as “tierra amarilla” with 
which the interior walls of their homes could be plastered. 

Little of the molasses was kept for the family. Abelino remembered, “We used to 
scrape the bottom of the barrel to eat it. My father never lacked food in his home, never, 
I don’t believe, because I remember seeing flour stacked as high as the ceiling. ... We 
brought everything from the high country, everything.” 

When Abelino was a young man, his godfather, Antonio Madrid, suggested that 
he ought to have a particular machine to make the work easier: “I will sell you one. Give 
me a cow for it.” 


Said Abelino: 


“I did not know if it was worth a cow or not, but he was my godfather. I owe 
him a lot... he was a very good man, a very good man. I took that machine to 
Variadero and we made a lot of syrup.” 


Abelino’s children recall how hard they worked preparing the cane for the mill, 
an apparatus powered by a horse traveling in a circle. This mill could well have been the 
same “machine” of which he spoke. 

As a boy, Abelino helped his father with a freight route between Trementina and 
Cuervo, meeting a train at the railroad there and continuing on to Las Vegas by way of 
Lourdes, now San Agustin. The journey required three to four days and was conducted 
both summer and winter. Their fleet included a saddle horse, tied behind the wagon as a 
spare for emergencies. 


Women of the region worked extremely hard in a harsh and isolated environ- 
_ment. They often raised large families without the help of husbands close at 
hand. Abelino seems to have developed a tender sympathy for the women of his 
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childhood. His grandmother, Filomena, was a midwife. “Oh, how they visited 
her! Pity them.” And again, “The women, poor things, they died with only the 
story that they were women, poor things.” (Jaramillo 1975) 


Julian desired an education for all of his children. Abelino was schooled in 
various settings as an older youngster but only for short and scattered periods of time, as 
he was needed at home-with the flocks, in field and garden, on the freight route, and with 
the younger children. He remembered his first teacher, Julius Myer, a good friend of his 
father, who taught Abelino for two or three months in the Myer home. Abelino attended 
the mission school at El Aguila for about two months. Riding double on horseback, his 
father brought him, also, to Las Vegas, first to the Presbyterian Mission School in Old 
Town, probably to be tutored by Miss Anna D. McNair who served the boarding school 
between 1891 and 1895. In 1895 it was moved to what became Menaul School in Albu- 
querque. Abelino remembered attending briefly a missionary school of the Methodist 
Church held in the former home of Vicente Silva. 

Later, at perhaps fifteen, he was a pupil of Alice Blake in the newly established 
mission school in Trementina. He was by now (1901-1902) reading at a fourth grade 
level. 


Abelino was fond of Miss Blake, recalling her as “somewhat chubby, with rosy 
cheeks, lots of energy, a sparkle in her eye, and a firm manner of speaking.” He 
referred to her as “the guiding star and mistress of the Mission.” (Barker 
1973) 


She attended many area births as a midwife, cared for those who fell ill and 
comforted those who lost family members to premature death. 

In spite of hardships and all-too-frequent sorrows, there were celebrations and 
good times, too. La Paz Church and the fellowship hall were the center of community life. 
Here folks gathered for feasting and dancing after a wedding, for festive Thanksgiving 
meals, to celebrate Christmas around a tree and to enjoy the school children’s holiday 
programs. 


In Roper’s account, we read: 


Alice Blake was determined that her charges would learn English... If (they) 
were to get an education, earn a living, gain social acceptance, find a pleasing 
and productive niche in the world away from Trementina, she who was child- 
less had to become their second mother and bestow upon them a second lan- 
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guage... When the children... began to learn English, their lives were perma- 
nently altered, in ways too many and too subtle to detail. (Roper 1990, 74, 77) 


They did not, however, give up their first language. Language being, as Roper put 
it, “the furniture of the mind,” to give up the primary language would be to relinquish that 
quintessential “Spanishness” of which the Hispano-American is so justly proud. 

Julian Sr. was surely encouraged by Alice Blake to send Abelino to Menaul 
School for further schooling, and this he decided to do at great personal sacrifice. The 
record shows that Julian left the Catholic Church, the only one of a staunch Catholic 
family to do so. He became a ruling elder in the Protestant La Paz Church in Trementina 
on 3 April 1903. 

Julian Sr. was a six-footer and very athletic. Ordinarily he could fend for himself. 
His grandson, Antonio, remembered Abelino telling of instances when Julian was in- 
volved in physical combat in defense of his Protestant beliefs. Antonio recalls having 
been present when Julian engaged men in conversation about his faith on the steps of the 
San Miguel County Courthouse. 

He was a man of compassion and tenderness who, when enroute home one day, 
scooped up into his wagon a pair of abandoned youngsters found wandering near 
McAllister Lake and took them along home to live with the family for a time. He kept 
other orphaned children as need presented itself. Julian’s sister, Victoria, and brother-in- 
law, Santiago Gallegos, adopted a young orphaned child named Marcella. When Santiago 
was killed by a horse, Victoria took Marcella and made her home with a single sister, 
Piedad. Both women later died, and Marcella became a part of Julian and Gonzagita’s 
brood until her marriage. Again, when Gonzagita’s cousin died, leaving four children, 
the family took in two of the four. 

When Abelino entered Menaul, J. C. Ross was directing the work there. His 
wife, a musician, took a personal interest in each of the boys. She describes the opening 
of school in the fall of 1906: 


On Wednesday the pupils came so fast that the yard was full of buggies and 
boys and our home full of fathers and mothers and little brothers and sisters 
who had come to bring big brother to school. It was touching to hear parents 
say, “Here is our boy; he is yours now; take care of him.” ...A Spanish 
minister said he had never seen his people so stirred up about education as 
they are now. To learn English is the reason the majority comes. . . . The Bible 
is taught, first as a text book; from that the interest grows. (Blake [1932] 1997, 
JI2Ie122) 
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In 1908, Ross reported: 
The school accommodates 140 boys, in grades from the first to the eleventh... . 
The work in these eleven grades is done by four teachers. (Blake [1932] 1997, 
27) 


Every boy spent part of each day at manual labor, cooking, baking, helping in the 
laundry or with the farm or orchard. Some learned stone or cement work. 

Miss Maude Hart, a member of the faculty in 1909, was convinced that the boys 
needed a gymnasium and gave the necessary funds for a modest building that was used 
for this purpose. Abelino’s brothers, Julian Jr. and José, were star athletes at Menaul, 
and Abelino, too, played football. 

Contagious diseases threatened regularly, and Ross pleaded for an isolation fa- 
cility which was supplied in 1910. Abelino was a student there in 1910 when he in- 
scribed and dated a Bible, presenting it to Irene Jaramillo, soon to become his wife. 

Alumni were justly proud of their association with Menaul. One alumnus who 
returned to serve the school wrote: 


It has been said that Menaul School has a greater influence in New Mexico 
than any other working force for Spanish youth now going on in the Territory. I 
do not doubt it for a minute. The boys that are being trained here today are the 
men ...Wwho will stand for righteousness . . . who will give to New Mexico its 
rightful place among the states of the Union. (Blake [1932] 1997, 123) 


Four subsequent generations of Estradas have attended Menaul School. In May of 
1992 Tony Estrada presented his grandson Steve Estrada his graduation diploma at Menaul. 

Though his tenure at Menaul was not lengthy, Abelino accomplished work at both 
grade school and high school levels. Menaul students were sought after as teachers in 
county schools of the area, respected for their gentlemanly ways and their ability to speak 
English. 

Abelino taught in the public school at Los Chavez, near Conchas Dam, and then 
for a time in the county school at Lower Trementina, also in the vicinity of the dam. 

During his years as a teacher, he was able to serve the area folk in another inter- 
esting way. Each village was desirous of a post office, but the law required that the route 
be run for a continuous period of three months before a permanent post office could be 
established. So Abelino carried mail from Cabra Springs to Variadero/Estrada (Garita) 
a thirty mile round-trip on horseback. He made the trip once weekly. Shortly thereafter, 
he repeated the favor, riding between Trementina and Sanchez and missing a day of 
school per week to do so, thus ensuring the establishment of a post office in Trementina. 
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It was about this time that Abelino and Irene were married. There were some 
early disappointments (miscarriages/deaths), but the couple triumphed at last when on 12 
July 1918, ason was born to them whom they named José Antonio. Later, Irene gave birth 
to Samuel, Fedelina and Eva. 

Abelino was by now ranching full-time. They homesteaded land at Variadero and 
at Trementina, land which remains in the family and to which parcels have since been 
added. Today Highway 104 bisects it. In the early days, everyone had a few chickens, 
and the Estradas milked cows. As this was not a dairy herd, they had to milk ten or fifteen 
to be able to make white cheese. Curd was drained through sugar sacks then formed in a 
cheese press. 

For the growing family, there was the produce of field and garden--the sorghum 
cane and prickly pear, corn, beans, chili peppers, watermelons and tomatoes. 

Abelino became a cattle order buyer from 1917 to 1919-one of the first in this 
area of the Southwest. He bought for Howard Kohn, C. B. and Clara Cropp, and Sim 
Calley. Yearly he trailed hundreds of cattle to Montoya, Cuervo, Shoemaker and other 
rail stations. 

In 1920, when the Storrie Lake Dam was under construction, he worked two 
teams of four horses each at the site. With the irrigation project under way, he broke 
virgin land on the Las Vegas Land Grant (Storrie Project) near McAllister Lake in 1922. 

Irene Jaramillo de Estrada died in 1928 and about two years later Abelino mar- 
ried Rosa Madrid, who would bear him seven children: Gabriel, Martin, Miguel, Ruth, 
Rosa Belle, Viola and Yolanda. 

Meanwhile, life in the villages was growing difficult. There was drought, and 
with neither the means nor the interest to install deep wells for large-scale agriculture, 
folks saw their fields and crops languish. Hungry cattle were destroyed. 

Abelino was named U.S. Commissioner and had a hand in the construction of the 
Conchas Dam beginning about 1930, as it was in the planning stage. He was chosen by 
the Bureau of Reclamation as a member of the Storrie Project Water Users Association 
when, in 1939, he moved his family to Las Vegas and farmed at the project, near McAllister 
Lake. A dairy herd of that farm provided milk for commercial sale. This compassionate 
and kindhearted rancher made it a habit to personally carry to town and distribute to 
needy families any extra supply of milk. 

Family members had persuaded Abelino to make his home in town because he 
wanted to make the long trip each day to pick up the Daily Optic. After that, the reverse 
was true and he wanted to check back frequently to learn the status of the ranching opera- 
tion. Town residences were located first at 1606 South Pacific and later at 1104 Dou- 
glas. Family members are still to be found at these addresses. 

The family kept their membership and ties with the La Paz Presbyterian Church 
in Trementina for a number of years, but the record shows that the Las Vegas Spanish 
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Presbyterian Mission Church received the remaining members into membership from 
Trementina on 29 November 1959. 

Then in August 1960, the Spanish Presbyterian Church and the First Presbyterian 
Church on Douglas Avenue agreed on a merger. Here Abelino continued to worship until 
his death on 6 September 1976, following a lengthy illness. Funeral services were held 
there on 9 September, with interment in the family plot in Trementina. 


Ruth Hazelton and Dale B. Gerdeman 1990 
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The Reverend Julian Duran 1898-1995 
An Autobiography 


As a child he stuttered, but overcame it in seminary, and became an outstanding 
minister. 


I was born 4 January 1898 in Dixon, New Mexico, the third in a family of seven, 
four boys and three girls. My father was Leonides Duran and my mother was Crucita M. 
Duran. 

My family was poor, but in Dixon there were many other families that were 
worse off than we were. I do not remember that we ever went hungry for a single day. 
Both my father and mother were hard-working people and they taught us children that 
work is honorable. 

I was fortunate be- 
cause both father and mother 
had given their lives to Christ 
before I was born. Father used 
to work for a very fine lady by 
the name of Susan Thresher. 
Miss Thresher came from Kan- 
sas City and bought land in 
Rinconada, some eight or ten 
miles from us. She started an 
orchard, mostly apple trees. 
She was not a medical doctor, 
but at that time malaria was 
prevalent throughout the 
Espafiola Valley, so she got qui- REV. JULIAN AND ROSA DURAN 
nine to dispense to anyone seek- 
ing her help. Iam sure she influenced my father to become a Christian. Father and mother 
were among the first to join the little Presbyterian Church when the first missionaries 
came to the community. 

I finished the sixth grade in the Presbyterian Day School in Dixon and then went 
to Menaul School in Albuquerque and finished the 12th grade in the spring of 1920. I 
could have gone into teaching, as New Mexico was opening many schools, and high 
school graduates had no trouble getting a teaching job. 

I knew I was not ready to start teaching, so on the advice of Dr. Harper C. 
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Donaldson, superintendent of Menaul, I was granted a scholarship to college. Martin 
Candelaria, the Rev. J. I. Candelaria’s brother, was attending Coe College in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, and I matriculated there in the fall of 1920. In the summer of 1923, I was 
called home because of the serious illness of my mother. Her health improved and I 
resumed my college work in the fall of 1925, when I entered the College of Emporia at 
Emporia, Kansas. I got my degree there in the spring of 1926. 


While in Emporia, I received a letter from my mother telling me, “Rev. Atencio 
was here the other day and he and I were thinking how wonderful it would be if you 
decided to study for the ministry.” I had never given the work of the ministry much 
thought, although while I was in college I always thought of going into some form of 
Christian work. Teaching in a Christian school attracted me strongly. I continued my 
education and graduated from the San Francisco Theological Seminary in San Anselmo, 
California. 

After seminary, I got my first church at Ranchos de Taos. In May of 1929, the 
Presbytery of Santa Fe ordained me to the Christian ministry. I was ordained in my home 
church at Dixon and many people, Presbyterians and others, came to see me ordained. 

The important event in my life took place on 26 June 1929, the day Rosa Margarita 
Cruz of Holman, and I were married. We had been engaged for four years. Rosa attended 
Hastings College in Nebraska for two years. She had planned to take lessons in piano 
while at Hastings but decided against it because the college required taking a number of 
allied subjects together with piano lessons. We did not have the money to pay for those 
other subjects. In the fall of 1930 Dr. McClean, our superintendent, decided to send us to 
Trementina in San Miguel County. Miss Alice Blake, who had been in charge of the 
station for 30 years, was retiring. She had done much community work and worked with 
midwives in the delivery of babies. Rosa was to help in the baby department, and I was 
to do the pastoral work. At the same time U. S. Government civil engineers were making 
plans to build a diversion dam on the Canadian River, and I was to try to get the engineers 
to build above the town so the people of Trementina would be able to get irrigation water 
for their land. Ample irrigation water would solve a lot of economic problems with 
which the people had been struggling. There was not much anybody could do to persuade 
the engineers to change their plans. The diversion dam was built a few years later, sev- 
eral miles below Trementina. After that, most of the people decided to go where there 
were possibilities of making a living. Many settled in Tucumcari and in Denver. 

The pulpit in the Chimay6 church had become vacant due to the sudden death of 
the Reverend Casimiro Romero. I was offered that field, which consisted of Chimay6, 
Cérdova and Truchas. We took over the work in that field in the spring of 1933. It was 
challenging in many ways. The road from Chimay6 to Truchas was primitive. In the 
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winter it took three hours to make the nine miles between Chimay6o and Truchas in a 
Model A Ford. Both towns had a splendid group of dedicated Christian teachers who 
were always ready to help in whatever capacity they were needed. In Chimay6, Rosa and 
I were given an opportunity to help with many projects and activities for the children 
who attended the mission school there. 

We were forced to leave Chimay6é when the doctor found that my heart was 
beginning to be affected. Maybe I attempted too much. I had three churches under my care 
with preaching services three times every Sunday and a week-day prayer service once a 
week at each of the three churches. Also, I was scout master for a group of 17 wonderful 
boys for the last two years, and Rosa and I were in charge of children’s camps up in the 
mountains. 

After 11 happy and busy years at Chimay6 we went to Trinidad, Colorado. The 
church at Trinidad had lost a large portion of its younger and more active members. Many 
had gone to defense plants in Oakland, Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo. The church 
had a splendid group in the Women’s Society, but some of the leaders had moved away 
and the rest were getting up in years. We decided to concentrate on work with the few 
children we had. In the eight years we labored in Trinidad, these children grew to middle 
school age and became a very real part of the congregation. Our Sunday School superin- 
tendent, Eluid Ortega, decided to study for the ministry. For years he has been minister of 
Westminster Church in Santa Fe. 

Superintendent Dr. P. L. Warnsuis was searching for somebody to organize work 
in Penasco, New Mexico. When the field was offered to me, I accepted, realizing that 
this field would probably prove the toughest situation I had ever encountered. Our church 
already had a medical clinic in Pefasco. Doctors and nurses from the Embudo Hospital, 
some |2 miles from Pefiasco, used to come once a week to take care of inoculations and 
of sick people. Here again the Dixon Hill was noted for being one of the worst roads in 
New Mexico. 

In 1953, our superintendent, together with the Division of Schools and Hospitals, 
found a way to finance the building of a sanctuary and fellowship hall. As soon as it 
warmed up in the summer of 1954, we started making adobes and doing other things to 
start building as soon as possible. We attempted to get a well-known architect from Santa 
Fe to draw up plans for the sanctuary and fellowship hall. His price, however, was more 
than our limited finances could handle so we asked one of the teachers at Menaul School 
in Albuquerque to draw up our plans. He was not a professional architect but had suffi- 
cient training to do it. The buildings were finished in the summer of 1955. For a whole 
year, Rosa and I worked with the men every day, doing whatever the men asked. 

Rosa did an excellent job of keeping books for the project. She kept track of the 
contributions and paid the men, etc. In all of it she made an error of two dollars. The lady 
in the New York office checked the reports Rosa sent at the end of each month. Finally, 
the two dollar mistake was found. Rosa had overpaid two dollars to one of the men 
working on the hospital. 
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Rosa and I became a part of the Immanuel Church in Albuquerque on 2 Febru- 
ary 1964. I joined the men’s Bible class and taught it from July 1976 through December 
1987. The class was made up of 15 men and they were the best group of men I was ever 
associated with. 

Rosa and IJ had three children: Julian Henry Duran whose middle name is from 
Rosa’s uncle Henry Laumbach from Buena Vista, New Mexico, Eleanor Evelyn Duran, 
now Hostetter, and Tomas Leonides Duran, now a dentist in Pueblo, Colorado. 

Rosa passed away on 10 April 1986. 


Julian Duran 1988 


The Reverend Julian Duran passed away at age 97 on 9 January 1995 at his home 
in Albuquerque. 
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The Reverend Dr. Alfonso Esquibel 1899-1992 


Alfonso Esquibel was a beloved minister. He was a cowboy as a young man and said, 
“I want to die like a cowboy, with my boots on.” 


When Alfonso and Ada came to Las Vegas, they were already of age when most 
of us are thinking of retirement, but they continued to serve the church for more than a 
decade, when they retired to Plaza del Monte in Santa Fe. 

Alfonso and Ada’s story has already been told in detail in Alfonso’s book, 
Vacquero to Dominie: The Nine Lives of Alfonso Esquibel, as told to J.A. Schufle, 
Rydal Press, Santa Fe, 1978. Included here are just a few of the more interesting epi- 
sodes in his long and productive career. 

Alfonso Esquibel was born on 20 March 1899 in Holman, New Mexico, a town 
which used to be called Agua Negra (Black Water). His parents moved to Lemitoso, near 
Sabinoso in San Miguel County when he was still a baby. His father, Pedro Antonio 
Esquibel, was a sheep herder, and his mother was Estefanita Valdez of Agua Negra. They 
lived in a stone house with only two rooms in Lemitoso, on the Canadian River just west 
of the Pablo Montoya Grant which made up most of the famous Bell Ranch, one of the 
largest ranches in New Mexico. Lemitoso is between Sabinoso and Lagartijas, and the 
last named town is the headquarters of the Sanchez Ranch, owned by Don Antonio Sanchez. 

Don Antonio “borrowed” Alfonso from his parents when he was only five. Alfonso 
always called Don Antonio “Mi Sanchez,” and Mi Sanchez liked children but had none at 
home anymore, since his son Manuel had grown up. So Alfonso was “adopted” by Mi 
Sanchez, and grew up as Alfonso Sanchez until he later resumed his own name. Adoption 
in those days was very informal. As he grew older, Alfonso was given more and more 
responsibilities around the Sanchez Ranch until he was finally foreman of the whole 
operation. Two of Alfonso’s brothers, Max and Melecio, worked as cowboys for the 
Bell Ranch. 

When he was twenty-one and still spoke very little English, Alfonso ran into 
Miss Alice Blake, who taught at the Presbyterian Mission School in Trementina, and she 
persuaded him to go to Menaul School in Albuquerque for an education. So in 1921, 
when he was a grown man, Alfonso went to school at Menaul, the Presbyterian School 
founded in Las Vegas by John Annin in 1870 and later moved to Albuquerque. Mrs. Anna 
D. McNair had run the boarding school in Las Vegas from 1891 to 1895 when it was 
decided to move it to Albuquerque, where Miss McNair became the first superintendent 
of Menaul School, and continued in that post until 1898. 

_Alfonso maintains that Menaul School was founded in 1870 in Las Vegas, making 
it ten years older than the Menaul historians say. 
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This gives the Las Vegas church another bond with that institution, a bond already 
strong from the many Menaul graduates in our congregation. 


Alfonso was graduated from Menaul in 1926. He didn’t know what to do with 
himself then, so he worked as a migrant farm hand for a summer in Colorado. But he was 
then offered a job, through Mr. Harper C. Donaldson at Menaul, as a YMCA worker in 
Miami, Arizona. While on this job he married Ada Rodriguez of Santa Fe. But before he 
had been in Miami a year he was given a call to serve a Spanish Presbyterian Church in 
Santa Fe while he furthered his education at the University of New Mexico. 

At the University of New Mexico, Alfonso majored in Spanish, but also had 
courses in English literature with Professor T. M. Pearce. And he worked one summer 
doing field work in archaeology with the great Dr. Edgar Lee Hewett, the first president 
of Highlands University, who had left Highlands in 1904 to take up a career in archaeol- 
ogy, and become the “father of southwestern archaeology.” Alfonso aided Hewett in his 
excavations on the Pajarito Plateau, where Los Alamos now stands. 

Alfonso and Ada bought a small ranch south of Albuquerque while he was a 
student at UNM, and he later wished he had kept the property, since land values have 
increased much in the intervening years. He was graduated from UNM in 1932, one of 
only two or three Hispanics in the class. His picture in the yearbook lists no clubs for 
Alfonso; he was too busy with his little family, his job at his church in Santa Fe, and his 
studies. 

The Presbyterian Church was keeping a close eye on Alfonso Esquibel as a 
potential candidate for the ministry at a time when Spanish-speaking ministers were 
greatly in demand. So when he was in his second year at UNM, the president of San 
Francisco Theological Seminary, Dr. William Oxtoby, came to see Alfonso and Ada, and 
when he left, Alfonso was enrolled as a prospective student at the seminary. 

When he was finished at UNM they packed their meager belongings and headed 
for San Anselmo, California, in their old Willys-Knight with a trailer hitched, containing 
all their household goods. 

While a student at the seminary, Alfonso served as assistant pastor at a church in 
San Francisco in an area where many Spanish-speaking people lived. Ada was raising 
the Esquibel family. The children are Alfonso Jr., now an undertaker in Denver, and 
Susie, now married to Dan Espinoza and a registered nurse in Orlando, Florida, and 
Amelia Rodriguez, a niece whom they adopted when her parents died when she was six. 
She is married to Michael Huston and lives in Peoria, Illinois. “All in all,” Alfonso says, 
“it was a period of tremendous growth for me in theology, in my Christian faith, and in my 
Christian practice.” 

When he was finished at the seminary, he was immediately called to a Spanish 
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pulpit in Denver where he served for the next quarter of a century. 

‘Not only did Jerome Park have a run-down appearance when we moved there in 
1935,” Alfonso says, “but it was a sore spot on the crime map with black-headed pins to 
mark the spot where crimes occurred; Jerome Park had a very dark color, to say the 
least.” 

But Alfonso succeeded the Reverend José Candelaria at the Jerome Park Mis- 
sion, and in twenty-five years built it into the present Bethel Presbyterian Church on King 
Street in Denver. In 1946, he was elected moderator of the Presbytery of Denver. 

After this long period in Denver, we might have expected the Esquibels to have 
retired to a well-deserved rest in some small village in New Mexico. But the Presbyte- 
rian Church in Mora was in dire need of a pastor, and Alfonso and Ada thought that this 
was the chance they had wanted to return to New Mexico. So in 1960 they moved to 
Mora where they spent the next eight years. 

But the Reverend Bob Plagge had introduced the concept of the extended ministry 
to our church in Las Vegas. The little cottage next to the church that the Reverend John 
Calvin Eastman had built in the early 1880s was again the property of the Las Vegas 
church. It was empty and waiting for an occupant. So Alfonso and Ada moved back to 
San Miguel county where he had grown up. There they served until they retired in the 
early 1980s. Alfonso gives his outlook on life in the final paragraph of his autobiogra- 


phy: 


I am glad I grew up in a time when doing a good honorable day’s work was 
what a man wanted to do. When I went into the ministry it was so I could do a 
good job at the Lord’s work and I have always followed that purpose through 
my whole life. I will continue to work like that until the end if the Lord will 
allow it. I want to die like a cowboy, with my boots on. That’s the way I started 
in the world and that’s the way I'd like to leave it. (Esquibel 1978, 152) 


In April 1980, Art Trujillo of the Highlands University Journalism department 
wrote in the Las Vegas Daily Optic the following: 


DOCTORATE HONORS BELOVED PASTOR 

On Sunday, 11 April (1980), people will again be getting off the bus and head- 
ing toward the church and the manse. And others will arrive on foot, by private 
auto, and by train. But this time their purpose will be to pay back some of the 
many services the S1l-year old minister has tendered them. During worship 
services at ll a.m., a crowd expected to number around 250 will be present to 
watch the Reverend Esquibel become the Reverend Dr. Esquibel. At that time 
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he will receive the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity from the Fundamen- 
tal Bible Seminary of Denver. 


The Reverend Al Juterbock, the full-time pastor of the Presbyterian Church, is 
one of those who marvel at Esquibel’s resilience and said: 


“He was retired before he came here in 1968, and he hardly shows signs of 
slowing down. He’s so active in ministering to the elderly and the infirm that 
one would hardly guess he’s retired. He has lived the life he professes and is 
willing to deliver that same love and grace to everyone. And he means it.” 


J.A. Schufle 1987 


Alfonso Esquibel died at age 93 on 22 November 1992. 
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Ada Moore Rodriguez Esquibel 1898-1992 


Ada was without a doubt the gentle force beneath the wings of her family. Her 
laughing eyes and quick smile will be remembered forever. 


Ada M. Esquibel was born on 3 February 1898 in Mora, New Mexico, to Miguel 
Rodriguez y Duran and Susanita Martinez de Rodriguez. Ada was the fourth child of ten 
siblings. She grew up in Santa Fe, where she graduated from high school. 

The Rodriguez family ancestry dates back to colonial days before the “Indian 
Rebellion.” Her family is one of the oldest Protestant families of Santa Fe. They experi- 
enced prejudice as it was a predominately Catholic town. She remembered during a 
Catholic Parade of Saints, someone pulled her father’s hat off his head and spat at him. 

Ada’s godmother was Ada Moore, who also taught her how to play the piano. 

Mrs. Moore was the wife of the Reverend Hayes Moore, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Santa Fe (1906). They loved Ada and wanted to adopt her. 
Working for the Federal Government as a secretary in Albuquerque, Ada would tell 
about prohibition and how the contraband was smuggled into the area. She earned good 
money and was generous to her siblings. She bought a saxophone for her little brother 
Dan. 

Ada met Alfonso V. Esquibel at Menaul, where she would attend functions from 
time to time. They fell in love and married 8 June 1927, moving to Miami, Arizona, 
where Alfonso worked for the YMCA for a short time. They then returned to Albuquer- 
que so Alfonso could attend the University of New Mexico to prepare for the ministry, 
and at the same time help out at the Spanish churches in Albuquerque, Santa Fe and 
Placitas for extra income. It was at this time, assisting Alfonso in church services in 
playing a portable pump organ, that she miscarried her first son. But she was always 
ready to offer her talents in the work of her Lord. This was an early indication of her 
devotion and loyalty as a dedicated minister’s wife. 

Alfonso Ralph (Al) was born 13 January 1929; Susie Anita was born 5 June 1930. 
Ada was very proud of her family, and was an excellent mother and homemaker, always 
there to encourage and guide them. They learned the Bible stories from her lips. 

Upon Alfonso’s graduation from UNM, they were off to the seminary in San 
Anselmo, California, for three years of schooling. They were then assigned by the Board 
of National Missions to the Denver Church (Jerome Park, later to become Bethel.) 

Ada, already a full time mother and wife, added to her duties: she was primary 
Sunday School teacher, she started a junior choir, sang in the adult choir, kept the women’s 
group active, typed Alfonso’s letters and reports, and turned out the weekly Sunday 
Service Program. Then there were church dinners she coordinated and church plays in 
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which she assisted. 

The Esquibels’ home was always open to friends as well as strangers. Most 
Sunday dinners were shared with unexpected guests. Very health-conscious, Ada at- 
tended the Emily Griffith Vocational School in Denver in nutrition and cooking. She was 
an excellent cook and ahead of her time. 

Ada’s niece, Amelia Rodriguez, came to live with Ada and Alfonso in 1946, at 
the age of six, after her parents had died. They both loved her and later legally adopted 
her. Amelia went to college and became a dental laboratory technician. She married 
Mike Huston and has two sons, Kevin and Kary. At the same time, Al and Susie were 
both attending Menaul School and graduated in 1947. 

One low time in her life was when Al was drafted into the Army and sent to 
Korea in 1950. She wrote to him almost every day and prayed for him constantly. She 
sent him many items (like an air mattress) to make his life tolerable. The Lord answered 
her prayers and returned him home safely. He then attended a mortuary school in Saint 
Louis, Missouri, and was licensed as a funeral director. He married Hope Sanchez and 
has five children, Lisa, Susie, Michael, Annette, and Carla. 

Susie went to college, then attended Ganado School of Nursing in Arizona. She 
married Dan Espinoza and had five children, Anita, Janice, Donna, Lloyd, and Daniel. 

Another sad time for Ada and Alfonso was when they had planned a trip to 
Disneyland with their daughter Susie and four of her children. They had an auto accident 
on 7 August 1964 in Utah, that injured Ada, Alfonso, two granddaughters, and killed their 
first-born grandson, Lloyd. Neither one ever got over the loss. 

When in Denver, they spent each August vacationing in New Mexico: two weeks 
in Sabinoso with Alfonso’s mother and two weeks in Santa Fe with Ada’s mother. Ada 
was loved by her in-laws and her mother-in-law, affectionately, called her “La Reyna” 
(the queen). 

After twenty-six years of service in Denver, Ada and Alfonso were called to 
serve in Mora, New Mexico, which brought Ada full circle to where she had been born. 
She served alongside her husband and enjoyed the people, the work, and the area for 
eight years. Next came the opportunity for Alfonso to be an assistant pastor in Las Vegas 
to work in the extended ministry. Moving in the cottage next to the church they settled in 
again. Now in her seventies, she continued to serve others in the name of Jesus Christ. 
They made many good friends and renewed old ones. There was always a cup of coffee, 
some homemade pie or dessert, and always a parting prayer whenever you visited Ada 
and Alfonso. They always showed their love of Jesus Christ in whatever they did with or 
for others. 

Ada, then in her eighties, was ready to retire to Plaza del Monte in Santa Fe, her 
hometown. They were very comfortable and happy at the Presbyterian Retirement Cen- 
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ter, that was exclusively for those people who had served in the mission field. However, 
the Board of National Missions decided to close the facilities. Their son, Al decided 
they should move near him, so in 1988 they went back to Denver. 

She died at the age of 94, on 28 October 1992. 


Susie A. Espinoza, 1996. 
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The Reverend Ezequiel D. Jaramillo 1904-1993 
An Autobiography 


As a laborer on the railroad, and later in construction work, street paving and also 
harvesting wheat fields, Ezequiel D. Jaramillo was to learn what back-breaking 
work was really like. 


Ezequiel Jaramillo was born in Trementina, New Mexico, on 13 February 1904. 
Trementina is now a ghost village located some 60 
miles southeast of Las Vegas, near Conchas Dam in 
San Miguel County. At one time, it was a lively and 
thriving Protestant community. Ezequiel was the young- 
est son of Juan Jaramillo and Emilia Nieto, who had a 
family of one daughter and four sons. 

When Ezequiel was two years old, the family 
moved to Tucumcari, giving up farming and stock rais- 
ing for railroad work. During the four years the family 
lived in Tucumcari, two children died: Adelaida of scar- 
let fever at age twelve and shortly after Isaias of ty- 
phoid at age six. In 1910, seeking solace from the loss 
of two children and hoping for greener pastures, Juan 
and Emilia moved, with the two boys, Ezequiel, five, 


"REV. E. D. & REGINA JARAMILLO 


and Martin, twelve, to Liberal, Kansas. Noberto, ten 
returned to Trementina to live with his grandparents for a time. 

Juan continued his work with the Rock Island Railroad. Martin and Ezequiel 
were enrolled in school. Not knowing English, Ezequiel was unable to correct the person 
who enrolled him and was enrolled as Daniel. To this day, the result of that error has 
clung to him and now he answers to E. D. The family had four profitable years at Liberal, 
going to school and becoming acclimated to an Anglo culture though never being ac- 
cepted as other than Mexicans living on the other side of the tracks, in boxcar housing 
provided by the company for its employees. 

After four years, Juan was again transferred, this time to Pratt, Kansas, some 125 
miles east. Here the family had better living conditions and a better salary. Soon after, 
World War I broke out a great shortage of manpower resulted. There was a great influx of 
men from old Mexico, and every hand available was used. The two older boys, still in 
their teens, were enticed into joining the ranks of labor. Not long after, while only in the 
seventh grade and barely fourteen years old, E. D., against the family wishes, also went 
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to work for the railroad, quitting school. 

Up to that time, E. D. had been widely used as the community interpreter. Whether 
it involved shopping or court trials, he was the spokesman. He was not a trained expert 
but was the best available and gained valuable experience in the use of the English 
language and in the ways of life. Prior to this, E. D. had earned money selling the Denver 
Post at the train depot or peddling homemade ice cream and baked goodies to the em- 
ployees at the railroad shops. In 1918, the family moved to Pueblo, attracted by the high 
wages of Colorado Fuel & Iron Company at which all the members of the family had a 
chance. 

The Spanish influenza epidemic hit, and the whole family was stricken, except E. 
D. who, with the aid of Red Cross nursed the family back to health, except for Martin, the 
older brother who died a year later in Kansas at twenty-one. This blow gave impetus to 
the family to return to the home base in Trementina. In 1921, when E. D. was 17, the 
Jaramillos who had left in 1904 returned to make a fresh start. 

Alice Blake, the mission school teacher, and Eliseo Cordova, the minister, began 
to work on Ezequiel to go to Menaul School to continue his education. At first he would 
not hear of it, but the family also wanted him to go, so he promised Miss Blake he would 
go to Menaul if she could get him in. School had already started, and he had heard that 
admission to the school was hard to come by. He thought he would not be admitted and 
would hear no more about it, but Miss Blake came by, waving a letter and shouting, 
“Ezequiel, I got you in at Menaul! Get ready to leave at once!” That was the turning point 
of his life. In a few hours preparations were completed and Ezequiel was on his way to 
Albuquerque. 

Ezequiel entered Menaul and in late September 1921, a taxi drove up in front of 
the administration building at Menaul. Out stepped Eusebio Vasquez, a well-dressed 
young man and turned to meet E. D., who introduced himself as a new student just arriv- 
ing. Mr. Vasquez led E. D. into the office and presented him to Mr. Harper C. Donaldson. 
E. D. was assigned to an upper floor in the dormitory with a group of older boys includ- 
ing Alfonso Esquibel, Bernardo Cruz and Henry Jaramillo. Between then and Monday 
morning, E. D. had become convinced that he had come to the right place. He enrolled in 
the eighth grade, encouraged by his newly made friends, fearful he might not make it but 
determined to try. Miss Cora L. Moore was the eighth grade teacher. She gave E. D. all 
the guidance he needed to catch up not only with the late start he was getting, but with all 
the ground he had lost since he dropped out of the seventh grade several years before in 
Kansas. Having learned English in schools where nothing else was spoken gave E. D. an 
advantage over the other boys who came from the Plaza schools. 

The next five years were the most fruitful and fulfilling of his life. He joined the 
football squad and was a member of the state championship team of 1924. He took a 
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leading part in forensic contests and the debating team for several years. He also hit high 
marks in scholarship. But mainly he developed spiritually as a leader in the religious 
activities of the school. He joined the Ministerial Association organized by the Reverend 
Carlos Cordova for students interested in full-time Christian work and later the Gospel 
Team that made preaching tours to the plazas. 

E. D. remembers the first sermon he ever preached, as a member of the Gospel 
team at Las Placitas Church, using the parable of the sower as his topic. Many members 
of the faculty guided and helped mold his plans, principally Mr. Donaldson, Miss Anna 
E. Falls and Cora L. Moore. On summer vacations, after spending a week with his par- 
ents, E. D. would take off to Kansas by freight train, to work at whatever job was avail- 
able and return to school in the fall. The last two summers he was hired by the Spanish 
Department of the Board of National Missions to fill the vacant pulpit at Trementina at 
fifty dollars a month. His parents were never able to give him financial support, and he 
worked his way through school. He graduated with a class of twelve in 1926. It was a 
heartbreaking experience when they said good-bye to fond friendships and familiar places 
to go out and meet the challenges of life. 

E. D. completed his first year at the College of Emporia in Kansas. However, he 
fell in love with a blonde senior, Gladys Crouch, the daughter of a minister. They eloped 
and spent the summer at Yellowstone Park as college student employees. This changed 
plans and instead of returning to school, they went to live with his parents, who mean- 
while had left Trementina to live in Pueblo, Colorado. Here he was employed as a 
furniture store clerk for two years. Then one day, Paul L. Warnshius of Board of National 
Missions sought him out with an offer to become student pastor of a mission church in 
Redlands, California, and he enrolled as a student at the University of Redlands, an 
accredited Baptist School. So on a frigid February day in 1929, with a wife and baby 
girl, he ventured forth aided by friends and relatives, especially his father-in-law, the 
Reverend S. D. Crouch, to sunny California to continue his preparations for full-time 
Christian ministry. 

Many were the trials of the next five years as E. D. coursed toward a college 
degree. But many also were the blessings received from the English Church at Redlands 
and the small Mexican congregation they served. One of the blessings was the addition of 
four more girls to the family. By the time he received his sheep-skin he was referred to as 
the competitor to Eddie Cantor. One of the joys at graduation from University of Redlands 
was to have Miss Anna E. Falls, the English teacher from Menaul, present. It was sad to 
leave the lovely people they worked with in Redlands. 

Plans had already been laid with the help of Mr. Warnshius and the Reverend 
Green of First Church, Redlands, that E. D. would go to San Francisco Theological 
Seminary in the fall of 1934. He was to serve various Spanish points in the bay area as 
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well as attend theological school at San Anselmo. Among the fields served were to assist 
George P. Simmonds at the Spanish Church to conduct Spanish and English services in a 
skid row mission; preach to a Puerto Rican colony at Decoto, in San Leandro to Span- 
iards, in Tracy to Mexicans and in Redwood City to some Portuguese. But the field that 
gave him the greatest satisfaction was serving as chaplain to the Spanish-speaking popu- 
lation of San Quentin Prison at San Rafael. All these fields entailed considerable travel 
from San Anselmo and many Greek and Hebrew lessons were prepared while crossing 
the bay. This was indeed a clinical experience for a ministerial preparation well worth 
the sacrifices. In the spring of 1937, E. D. received his bachelor of divinity degree and, 
with a full family of five girls and wife, headed for his first pastorate in New Mexico. 
The Lord had been good to him in his eight-year stay in California. 

Now he was assigned by the Board of National Missions to serve the Chacon, 
Holman and Mora churches. With Chac6n as headquarters with a strong church and mis- 
sion school here and at Holman, E.D. was determined to succeed. A manse was erected 
at Chacon, a church building put up at Mora and a strong “larger parish” program devel- 
oped with the cooperation of the mission school teachers, Miss Tilford and Miss Van 
Hine at Chacon, and Miss Weatherby, Miss Edith Agnew and Miss Gladys Brown at 
Holman. Sunday activities were held in both Mora and Holman, 6 miles apart. Sunday 
School and Church in one town in the morning and the other in the afternoon. The last 
activity of the day was a youth program in Chac6n, 7 miles away. This was implemented 
with weekly activities, session meetings special day programs, cantatas, vacation church 
schools and Presbytery meetings. E. D. had been stated clerk of theSanta Fe Presbytery. 
In all this turmoil of activity to add to his joy a son, Dan, was born at the Embudo 
Hospital in Dixon. All was going along smoothly until in 1942 when World War II broke 
out. 

Then one day tragedy struck and marriage of fifteen years was dissolved. E. D. 
left his first love, church work, and signed up for government work as a censor. In the 
Office of Censorship, first in San Antonio, Texas, he helped with hundreds of other 
readers to check for enemy spy messages attempted in all incoming and outgoing Spanish 
mail. Later on he was transferred to Laredo, a port of entry, to check all written matter 
carried by persons crossing the international bridge. By the time the war ended he was at 
Roma, Texas, running a one-man operation of censorship at this small border crossing. 
With the war over, censorship ended and all censors returned to civilian life. 

The war now over, E. D. faced new horizons. He joined his fate to a lovely girl 
from Holman, Regina Vigil, who graduated from Menaul in 1937. Together they came to 
Denver in 1945 to carve out a new career. Their first endeavor was an attempt to estab- 
lish a Spanish newspaper, but the enterprise failed to gain the support of the Spanish 
population and was short-lived. E. D. then tried his talents selling insurance where he 
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was more successful. Later he branched out into real estate and delved some into local 
politics. Then in 1957 he went to work for the Denver Department of Welfare as a 
housing investigator. At this employment he spent himself until retirement at the age of 68 
Ineo 12: 

This sketchy outline of the latter half of my life tells very little, so I will elabo- 
rate. For one thing I had a repeat performance of my first marriage and had exactly five 
girls and one boy again. Some may think this is nothing to boast of in this day and age, but 
my heart overflows with pride for my large family of ten daughters and two sons, not for 
what I have done for them but because of what they have made of themselves and the joy 
they have brought me. Eight of the 12 have graduated from Menaul. 

When we first came to Denver it would have been very easy for us to wander off 
into a materialistic world and forget the tie that bound us to past spiritual experiences. 
They were trying times--but thanks to relatives and friends like my parents and Alfonso 
Esquibel who was then pastor of Bethel Church, they befriended us and prayed for us and 
gradually helped us overcome the forces that were driving us away. We were slowly 
accepted into the mainstream of church life again. We are happy to look back now and 
see all the service it has been our privilege to render. In Bethel it was our pleasure to 
serve in every capacity from janitor, church school teacher, superintendent, trustee, el- 
der, treasurer and to fill the pulpit many times. 

In 1963, we purchased our present home in the suburb of Northglenn, and be- 
cause of distance transferred our membership to the Good Shepherd Church. Here it has 
been our pleasure to serve in many capacities. Meanwhile I filled the Brighton mission 
pulpit many times, once for as long as two years. I was elected commissioner to the 
General Assembly from Denver Presbytery. I have often been approached by friends to 
consider re-entry into full-time ministry but have preferred to remain a lay minister in the 
church. I think it has many compensating advantages. I am glad for the training I had and 
thank the Presbyterian Church for it. I will serve it till the day I die. 
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Service Locations of The Reverend Ezequiel D. Jaramillo 


YEAR LOCATION POSITION PRESBYTERY 
1932-34 Redlands, CA Licentiate 

1935-37 San Anselmo Seminary 

1938-42 Chac6n (Agua Negra), NM Stated Supply Santa Fe 
1943-44 San Antonio, TX Gov. Serv. Santa Fe 

1945 Roma, TX Gov. Serv. Santa Fe 

1946 Denver, CO Gov. Serv. Santa Fe 


Ezequiel D. Jaramillo 1988 


Ezequiel D. Jaramillo died on 14 September 1993 in Thornton, Colorado. The 
funeral was held there in the Good Shepherd Presbyterian Church. 
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20th Century Missionaries in San Miguel 
| and Mora Counties 


Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness: 


for they shall be filled. (Matthew 5:6 RSV) 


Y ‘oday there is little contention between Protestants and Roman Catholics. We have 
learned to live together and appreciate each other as co-workers for Christ. There 


are many needs to meet-enough to keep us all busy. 


New Mexico’s population in 1990 was 1,521,779. 


New Mexico’s total adherents to religion 889,298 (58%). 


Communicant, confirmed, full church members 259,196 (17%). 


The following are 1990 figures for the eleven New Mexico counties where the 
missionaries in this book worked: 


LANGUAGE SPOKEN AT HOME 


COUNTIES — POP. 
Bernalillo 480,377 
Colfax County 12,925 
McKinley 60,686 


Mora 4,264* 
Rio Arriba 34,365 
Sandoval 63,319 
San Miguel 25,743 
Santa Fe 98,928 
Taos 23,118 
Union 4,124 

Valencia 4525) 


ENGLISH 
22,213 
8,198 
18,003 

878 
8,590 

36,490 
7,208 

56,161 

8,123 
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RELIGION ADHERANTS 

ROMAN SOUTHERN UNITED PRESBY- 
COUNTIES CATHOLIC % BAPTIST %o METH. % TERIAN 
Bernalillo 1324022 51.4 30,425 I 1s88 15534 6.0 5,242 
Colfax 6,905 70.4 = 1,425 14.5 764 7.8 183 
McKinley 293 39:99 22,680 14.1 580 3.0 100 
Mora 4,045 92.6 45 10 ~~ -0- n/a oF 
Rio Arriba = 22,465 86.8 324 LS el 1.5 oe 
Sandoval 19,274 74.3 1,070 4.] 430 Lz) 741 
San Miguel 13,690 8 oe 30 AT ee Ol Lo 170 
Santa Fe 23,750 LOD W550 Te) 2,020 4.8 pA. 
Taos VFO25 86.0 507 D9 118 6 346 
Union 1,300 BLP 2850 20 sae 36 17.8 -0- 
Valencia 12,805 55.4 5,394 23.3 1,084 4.7 440 


*Mora County church population is more than the county population because indi- 
viduals who have moved away continue to maintain there membership in their Mora 
County church. 


The total number of communicant, confirmed, full members of the Catholic church 
was not available for this study. The number of adherents was available. The adherent 
figures were used so that a comparison could be made. 


Sources cited: The population figures are from the 1990 US Census. Summary Level: 
State-County. Religious Preference: Churches and Church Membership in the United 
States 1990 were furnished to the Donnelly Library at New Mexico Highlands Univer- 
sity, Las Vegas, New Mexico, by the Roper Foundation at the University of Connecti- 
cut, and originally gathered by the Glenmary Research Center of Atlanta, Georgia. 
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FRANCES BOONE, R.N. AND MARION MORSE, M.D. 
ON AN OUT-PATIENT CALL FROM THE MORA VALLEY MEDICAL UNIT 
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The Reverend Roy P. Carpenter 1902-1976 and 
Alice Carpenter 1901-1984 


Roy P. Carpenter was “big-hearted with love for the Lord and people everywhere. He 
was a hard worker and gave away his time, his talents and his money to the Lord and 
needy people...” (Grainger 1980) 


Most of this biography was written by the Carpenter’s three daughters--Rosella, 
Ruth and Juanita, his son Paul, and Paul’s wife Faye. Dale B. Gerdeman integrated it 
with very few changes. Other information that came from books, a newspaper and a letter 
from Ruth Fort is shown 
as quotations. 

Roy P. Carpenter 
was born on a farm near 
Dover, Minnesota, on 8 
June 1902, the son of 
Alfred Brett Carpenter 
(15 November 1876 to 4 
February 1972) and Rosa 
Emily (Richter) Carpen- 
ter (17 November 1876 
to 7 October 1964.) Their 
farm was 


homesteaded by Roy’s 
PE UUM SHI sane es Sal REV. ROY AND ALICE CARPENTER 
in the family today. 

Roy’s parents 
were born near St. Charles, Minnesota. They were married in November 1900. Had 
Rosa lived another month, they would have celebrated their 65th wedding anniversary. 
His sisters were Lela (Patten), Anita (Cravath), Hazel (Patten), and his brother was 
Clarence. Roy graduated from St. Charles High School. During the school year he stayed 
with his maternal grandparents weekdays and went home for the weekends. 

He was educated at Moody Bible Institute in Chicago where he trained to be an 
overseas missionary. He was trained in simple medical procedures and food preserva- 
tion, including finding edible plants, which resulted in a love of wild mushrooms. He 
became an expert in identifying edible or poisonous mushrooms. He received excellent 
training in the Bible and evangelism. 

He completed his training at the United Brethren in Christ Bonebrake Seminary in 
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Dayton, Ohio, but did not graduate, as he lacked training in languages. While there, he 
supported himself by maintaining the furnaces for the seminary. He was ordained on 19 
August 1928 in the Evangelical United Brethren Church at the Minnesota Annual Confer- 
ence, at Pleasant Prairie, Ohio. 

He met Lady Alice Rollman while singing in the church choir in Dayton. She was 
born on 29 April 1901, and raised in Brookville, Ohio. She trained in music at North- 
western in Chicago and was proficient on the violin. They were married on 8 August 
1928 in the church parsonage in Dayton. 

His first pastorate was a year at Waterville, Minnesota. He was transferred to 
Austin, Minnesota, where he began a church that met on the first floor of a house and his 
family lived on the second floor. He built up the congregation to the point where the next 
minister built a lovely church building. 

In 1935, the Bishop of the Evangelical United Brethren Church offered Roy “home” 
mission work in the Espafiola Valley of New Mexico. Roy sold most of their household 
possessions, shipped four 36"x 36" bookcases full of books, and loaded the rest in his 
car and on a trailer he had made for that purpose. They arrived at Edith McCurdy Mis- 
sion School in Santa Cruz with his pregnant wife and two daughters. Juanita was born a 
month or so later and was given a “New Mexican” name. His mission field included 
McCurdy and neighboring Velarde and Alcalde. After World War IJ, he started a circuit 
preaching in small communities within the Carson National Forest--Ojo Caliente in Taos 
County, Petaca and La Madera in Rio Arriba County until June 1956. 

At McCurdy he was in charge of the boys’ dormitory, and his family lived in an 
apartment on the first floor. He was given charge of the agricultural part of the mission, 
and built a barn for the milk cows, and a shop for tools, etc. He taught shop and social 
studies. He maintained the mechanical equipment including four big coal furnaces that 
heated the chapel, gymnasium and two dormitories. He developed the gardens and or- 
chards that supplied food for the mission. He also substitute preached at the churches in 
the area. At Velarde and Alcalde he maintained the mission buildings, etc. At Alcalde he 
helped prepare the first Protestant cemetery in the valley, and moved the graves that were 
at McCurdy. He began the “mission band,” taking a carload of students up to the mountain 
villages where they gave music programs and held church services in homes. Sometimes 
this gave students a chance to visit their family. Strapped on the back bumper was a 
portable army organ whenever anyone was available to play it. Later the band was 
disbanded, but he continued his trips into the remote villages. 

His daughter Ruth recalls her father attended classes in Spanish and traveled to 
the small villages with the McCurdy students. He practiced his Spanish with the stu- 
dents’ families. They laughed together when he made mistakes. It was a great learning 
experience and soon he had a command of the language. Ruth recalls him telling of aman 
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who didn’t know him asking another person who did know him if he was Spanish. That 
tickled him. He became accustomed to preaching in Spanish. Occasionally when he was 
speaking in English-speaking churches he had to stop, grope for a word, say it aloud in 
Spanish, and then the English word would come to him. 

During her high school years Ruth traveled with him, playing organ or piano, and 
teaching Sunday School classes. She lived for Sunday those years. He instilled in her the 
missionary spirit which remains even now. They traveled 50 miles one way those Sun- 
days, completing a circuit of four services in churches, homes and even filling stations 
and out of doors by the river in Ojo Caliente, until he was given the use of a small 
building that later became the church there. She remembers working until 10 or 11 P.M. 
weeknights before Christmas wrapping Christmas presents and sacks of fruit, nuts and 
candy for those who attended the churches in the towns. She also taught Bible School for 
a month during the summer with college students who came from other states to share in 
mission work. She and Roy would travel mostly with their thoughts to themselves in 
quiet companionship. If she did happen to say something she thought might interest him, 
she could count on it being mentioned in his sermon. She recalls one Sunday when it was 
snowing and they traveled to Petaca, they returned on a backwoods road between Tres 
Piedras and Ojo Caliente rather than the main route. Roy took the bad road because 
otherwise a family in a pickup would have been stranded. He struggled all afternoon 
repairing chains and breaking trail for them. He was an unselfish man of God who was 
“his brother’s keeper.”” He was also a road builder. The state loaned him a road grader 
and he did much to improve the roads in the Petaca area, running the machinery himself. 

The Presbyterian Synod had a little log cabin church in Petaca which they made 
available to him. It had a sweet-sounding bronze bell that could be heard for more than 
four miles. He rang the bell announcing that he was in town, again half an hour later “time 
to come,” and another half hour later when the service started. Supper was eaten at one of 
the homes, usually beans and tortillas, and augmented when chili, meat, etc., were avail- 
able. No matter how poor the home, there was always enough when they fed the preacher! 

His children all took many shots to protect themselves from unsafe water. La- 
trines and corrals were above the shallow wells throughout the valley. 

When the World War II draft started calling up men, he was asked to write identi- 
fication papers for them. He sent to the Presbyterian headquarters for photo-copies of the 
baptism records kept by the ministers, and used these to make out legal certificates for 
the men. The ministers had kept good records! 

He was frequently asked to repair a radio, or something else, bring medications 
from the doctors in the valley, take someone down to the valley for the doctor, etc. One 
time he saw a group of men preparing to butcher a hog which they had killed so he had to 
show them the importance of draining the blood immediately. He was always giving 
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agricultural advice, including the importance of using the old manure from the corrals to 
fertilize their gardens. 

In 1949, he built a lovely church building in Petaca with adobes that each church 
family provided. Other families also provided a share of the adobes in appreciation for 
what he had done for them. The Vallecito Church provided new Spanish hymnals. In La 
Madera he bought an abandoned store building and remodeled it into a large sanctuary, 
two classrooms and a kitchen. He bought a bell that came from an abandoned railroad 
line. With the help of a college student and ropes he raised the bell to the roof by lifting it 
as high as he could and then putting his head inside it and climbing the ladder until he 
could slide the bell on the floor. It was a fearful thing to watch! At Ojo Caliente he 
eventually built a lovely three bedroom parsonage which he got to enjoy for a short 
while. The Conference had a young Spanish man trained to pastor, and sent Roy to east- 
ern Colorado where he served the churches at Idalia, Joes and Kirk from 1956 to 1958. 

Roy felt he was not doing all he could as a pastor in eastern Colorado. In this time 
period, the Presbyterians were building a new church in Santa Fe for the Spanish-speak- 
ing people with the Reverend George P. Simmonds, their pastor. Knowing Roy could do 
electrical wiring which he had done for Loma Verde Camp, south of Taos, the Reverend 
Simmonds asked Roy to do the wiring for the new church, which he did for material costs 
and his gas expenses. 

In 1955, Roy completed another church building at Canon north of Vallecitos. He 
injured his back on this project. Simmonds asked him to come into the Synod of the 
Presbyterian Church in June 1958. There was an opening in the Mora Valley, in Mora 
County, which was approved by the Synod. 

In 1958, he joined with the Presbyterian Church and pastored at Holman, Chacon 
and Mora, and later with the Chadburn Mission in Colorado Springs. During this time he 
also had a radio broadcast using Spanish hymns and a meditation in Spanish. He would 
tape the broadcast and send it to the radio station in Colorado Springs. 

Roy loved people and when he met a stranger they always found something in 
common within a few minutes. He also loved nature. One of his early projects at McCurdy 
was landscaping the grounds with grass, flowers, shrubs and trees. Wherever he lived he 
had flowers and gardens. Driving through the forests he would see a spot of color (al- 
most out of the corner of his eye) and would stop to see what was blooming. One time it 
was a clump of mariposa lilies. It was never easy for him to kill an animal. He couldn’t 
shoot deer and didn’t shoot the one bear he could have. 

He had two most favorite animals. One was a horse he grew up with--his dad 
allowed it to live out its life in comfort and then had the hide tanned and made into a rug. 
The other was a kitten he “adopted” his first year or two in New Mexico. He named the 
kitten Murphy after a friend and trained the kitten to run up his leg and body and lay on his 
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shoulder. He would walk around the grounds with Murphy on his shoulder. When mice 
bothered a room he would shut Murphy in overnight--the next morning there were no 
more mice. When he moved away from the missions grounds Mrs. McCracken, the 
superintendent’s wife, adopted Murphy. It lived to be 16 to 18 years old. 

Roy would speak to the Spanish people in their language, and they would reply in 
English. Paul later understood this was love and respect shown for each other. 


He was big in stature and big in heart. His hearty laughter at jokes, (mostly his 
own) still echo in our ears. He loved to tell stories and even good jokes in the 
pulpit. 

He was a man of untiring service to the people of the three churches he served 
in Mora Valley. 

It seemed that there was nothing he couldn’t do. He was preacher, teacher, 
advisor, carpenter, plumber, farmer. If anyone had a question about their crops, 
garden, ranch, faucets, etc. he knew what to do and freely advised them. 

He repaired or installed new plumbing in several people’s homes. He helped 
build or repair their homes. 

He had a great love for Loma Verde Camp in Taos Canyon. He spent many days 
improving the camp buildings and grounds. He built the chapel with the fire- 
place up the hill where outside service had been held before. We are happy to 
have known them. God did work through them. (Fort 1995). 


He was instrumental in getting and overseeing the Mora town sewage treatment 
system, which did away with the need of outside latrines. Health problems were caused 
from a high level of bacteria in the drinking water due to shallow wells. 

With the help of the Reverend A. W. Randall, then serving the Las Vegas Presby- 
terian Church, he was able to obtain one of his parishioner’s release from prison. The 
prisoner was accused of the death of his neighbor. Later, the neighbor’s widow con- 
fessed to Carpenter that it was an accident that killed her husband, not the accused man. 
He had fallen off the steps of their house and hit his head on the concrete after a dispute 
over a hay field of the accused. He had been using the field while the accused man was 
working in Los Alamos. The accused man was laid off from his job and came home to 
work his farm and wanted the hay in the field that her husband had been using. 

One of his favorite stories was when one of the little old ladies came to him 
apologizing for her husband falling asleep and snoring loudly during church services. He 
told her to put some Limburger cheese in a sealed container in her purse and when he 
started to snore, open it and put it under his nose--which she did. He would shift his head 
and start snoring again and she would again open the container. Then he hollered out, 
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“Mary, get your feet off the pillow.” 

One winter while they were living in Holman, there was a tragic Air Force plane 
crash in the mountains nearby. With the aid of the jeep left by his son Paul for his use, he 
was the first to get to the scene and was able to rescue several Air Force men. He was 
highly commended by the Air Force for his immediate action and assistance. In freezing 
weather he covered one the men with is own jacket. When help arrived, one of the 
officers gave him his own Air Force jacket to wear and keep. 

In January 1961, Roy was chosen as one of two delegates to the “White House 
conference on Aging” in Washington, D.C. 


During the summer of 1962 the Ortega house in Chimayo, which dates back to 
the early 1700s was converted into a Christian Education building. Church 
families in Chimayo worked on the sturdy old structure, and Carpenter rewired 
the building and installed florescent light fixtures. (Atkins 1978, 40-41) 


He served in the Mora valley until his retirement in 1968. 

Around 1968, David Fresquez, an elder in the church in Penasco, gave him a 
piece of land large enough for a garden, orchard and house. The property was to revert to 
Fresquez when Roy and Alice were finished with it. The people from the Chacén church 
hauled the logs and cut it up into lumber for his retirement house at no cost to him. Roy 
and his son Paul made the foundation and part of the block walls while Paul was on 
leave, being transferred from Montana to Alaska. Other church people around the area 
helped and they had a two-bedroom house for their retirement. 

He went on a call to Chadburn Gospel Mission in Colorado Springs and served 
there for two years. 

Alice’s heart’s desire was to have an old fashioned cookstove with hot water 
reservoir and warming shelf. Someone gave her one, and they used it to cook on and to 
take the morning chill from the house. 

Roy had been fighting a battle with lymphoma cancer. Two or three days before 
his death he was helping with a physically hard job when a tumor burst, and by 20 April 
1976, he was dead. The day before he had led the Easter sunrise service, taught his 
Sunday School class, and sung in the choir, and led the morning prayer--still faithful to 
the Lord in service to the last. Casket bearers for Roy were fellow Presbyterian minis- 
ters. At the funeral, many people witnessed to his generosity in their times of need. 

He was buried in the new El Llano de San Juan Cemetery in Penasco. His family 
finds the cemetery location thrilling--on a mountainside with Jicarita Mountains, the 
Jemez Mountains and the Truchas Peaks. 
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This tribute was written on 21 April 1976 by Margaret Erdman: 


Who in northern New Mexico has not met or at least seen big Rev. Roy P. 
Carpenter? It seems that everyone in this area called upon Mr. Fixit to repair 
refrigerators, plumbing, electric wiring or to build a church, house, a room. 
He could also tell you how to garden, where to get wood, how to cure a sick 
animal. He could converse on almost any subject with keen understanding and 
insight; history, theology, the Bible, philosophy, medicine, different areas of 
the U.S.A., Mexico and other parts of the world. He read a great deal and he 
chose to read the best books and magazines. At times, he also substituted as a 
school teacher for young folks. 

Big, yes, he was six feet three inches tall, he weighed about 200 pounds and 
wore size 14 shoes... . We shall surely miss this consecrated brother minister 
from Minnesota who chose to live and serve in northern New Mexico for forty 
years of his almost seventy-four years of life. (Grainger 1980, 49-50) 


After Carpenter’s death, Alice Carpenter was traveling with a friend up in the 

mountains and stopped at a store to purchase some items. When she tried to pay for the 
items the store owner would not let her because she was Carpenter’s widow and he had 
fixed the refrigeration in their store when they couldn’t afford to get someone from the 
valley to fix it. 
Mrs. Carpenter stayed in Penasco until June of 1979, then went to live with her son, Paul 
in Altus, Oklahoma. When he retired from the Air Force in November 1980, she moved 
with him to a farm he had bought north of Pascagoula, Mississippi, until her death on June 
16, 1984. 

Paul and his family took her body to be buried alongside Roy in Penasco Presby- 
terian Cemetery (El Llano de San Juan Cemetery). 


Their children: 

Rosella (Robert) Patenaude, 27 July 1929, living in Wichita, Kansas; 3 children, 
11 grandchildren. 

Ruth (Arnold) Ubben, 21 November 1932, living in Peoria, Illinois; 3 children, 
3+ grandchildren. 

Juanita (Samuel) Hahn, 26 November 1935, living in Iowa City, Iowa; 3 chil- 
dren, 3 grandchildren. 

Paul (Faye) Carpenter, 15 November 1939, living in Pascagoula, Mississippi; 2 
children, 1 grandchild. 

There have been no divorces for any of the family members. 
Rosella Patenaude, Ruth Ubben, Juanita Hahn ,Paul and Faye Carpenter and Dale B. 
Gerdeman 1996 
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Myrtle E. Scott 1908-Present 
Taken from an autobiography. 


In 1992, Myrtle Scott wrote a 45-page autobiography, “Born For a Purpose, A Bird’s 
Eye View of My Life,” which included her eleven years of experience as a nurse at 
the Mora Valley Medical Unit. It was written partly in response to a request from me 
(Dale Gerdeman). At that time I was assisting Lorene “Tommie” Thompson in gath- 
ering information about the Mora Valley Medical Unit. Tommie had hundreds of 
pictures and was interviewing people who had worked there when she died I Janu- 
ary 1992. 


However, my focus was on writing biographies for this book. When Tommie 
died it was apparent that I did not have time to do the needed correspondence and re- 
search, and then to write the history of the Mora Valley Medical Unit, so I turned Tommie’s 
material over to the Menaul Historical Library, hoping that a researcher and writer would 
complete the Medical Unit story. It was an important chapter in the improved health of 
the people in the Mora valley. Myrtle notes in her biog- 
raphy that in the first nine months of operation the clinic 
treated 4,479 patients and handled 46 deliveries and 
133 emergencies. The Medical Unit would never have 
become a reality, if those in charge of the Embudo Pres- 
byterian Hospital had not recognized the need, provided 
medical personnel, and found ways to raise the money 
to build the Unit. 

I could not resist extracting a portion of Myrtle’s 
biography for this book. There is so much more to write 
about her, and hopefully in time, the story of the Mora 
Valley Medical Unit will be written with an expanded 
biography about her. 

A member of her family wrote a summary that expresses 


the family’s love for her: 


Thank you for sharing your life with us, for loving, caring and being con- 
cerned over those of us in the next generation. You are and have been a true 
inspiration and blessing to all lives you have touched. May God continue to 
bless and be with you each and every day of your life, Myrtle. We love and 
appreciate you so very much. Matthew 22:36-39 “Teacher, which command- 
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ment in the law is the greatest?” He said to him, “You shall love the Lord your 
God with all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all your mind.’ This is 
the greatest and first commandment. And a second is like it: “You shall love 


x,” 


your neighbor as yourself.” Myrtle, you have certainly lived this kind of life. 
Thank you, thank you, thank you. We salute you and dedicate our lives to you! 


--Your Family 


Myrtle E. Scott’s life was devoted to caring for others, and it is safe to assume 
those people whose lives were touched by her skill, dedication, and Christian love, were 
never able to repay her in any way other than appreciation and returned love. 

In 1919, Charles A. Babcock of Oil City, Pennsylvania, wrote in his book, The 
History of Venango County: 


The Scott family has been in America for almost 2 1/2 centuries. Hugh Scott, 
the earliest member came in 1670 and settled in Chester County, Pennsylva- 
nia. He was a native of the north of Ireland and of Scotch parentage. 


Myrtle does not relate how her father, Melvin S. Scott, is tied to Hugh Scott. 
Melvin S. Scott, was born in Pennsylvania in 1866, the fifth child in a family of eight 
children. He decided to “go West” when he was 22 years old and settled in the state of 
Washington. Five years later he bought 80 acres of heavily wooded land 15 miles from 
Spokane and six miles east of Mead. 

Melvin S. Scott married Julia Margaret Olson whose family lived nearby. The 
Olsons were formerly from Stockholm, Sweden. Myrtle’s mother Julia was the seventh 
child in a family of 15. 

Myrtle was the fifth and last child in her family, and was born on 5 August 1908 
in the family’s three-room home at Peone Prairie. When Myrtle was 5 the home was 
expanded by four large rooms. 

There was a one-room grade school one mile from the Scott home. Myrtle, her 
three brothers and sister walked to and from school. Grades | through 8 with 28 students 
were taught by one busy teacher. 

The five Scott children went to high school in Mead. The school bus picked them 
up a mile from their home each day. Grades 9 through 12 were taught in one room. 
Myrtle’s mother became sick during the last two years of high school, and Myrtle was 
responsible for a large part of the caring for the home, as her sister was teaching. There 
was no electricity and no indoor plumbing in the home so one can imagine the amount of 
work required, but Myrtle accomplished it and was able to continue school, graduating 
in 1926. 
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The summer after graduating from high school Myrtle attended the Normal School 
at Cheney, Washington, now Eastern Washington University, while her sister, Oral, took 
care of the family. In the fall Myrtle once again took over the household responsibilities. 

At times Oral was not well, and there was a period when she and their mother 
were ill at the same time. When Oral got better she stayed at home and Myrtle was able to 
pursue her future. Their mother died in 1928, and Myrtle started reading the Bible. 

Myrtle worked in homes in the Seattle, Washington, area for a time until her 
brother, Mertz, invited her for a visit to Oakland, California. There she found work in a 
cafeteria serving doctors and nurses at Highland Hospital. 

At an earlier age Myrtle had thought she would like to become a teacher, how- 
ever during the 2 1/2 years she worked in the cafeteria she made up her mind that nursing 
was her destiny. Her brother married in 1937 and she entered nurses’ training at the 
school of nursing at Highland Hospital. The training lasted three years. It was rugged 
training, and the class of 15 ended up with eight students graduating. After graduating, 
she worked at Highland Hospital for six months. 

She volunteered to join the army on 22 November 1942. She was stationed at 
Camp Stoneman near Pittsburg, California. Camp Stoneman was an embarkation point 
for soldiers going overseas. 

In early September 1943, she received word that her father was in a hospital in 
Spokane. She was given leave and her father was unconscious when she arrived. She 
stayed with him that night. In the morning her sister relieved her, and he passed away 
during that morning. 

On 17 July 1944, two ammunition ships blew up at Port Chicago, 20 miles from 
Camp Stoneman. The blast, which vaporized the ships, obliterated the dock and devas- 
tated the town of Port Chicago, killing 302 seamen, 202 of whom were black. It was the 
worst homefront disaster of World War II. The staff at Camp Stoneman hospital worked 
late caring for 200 men with various injuries. Following the blast, the navy denied the 
surviving black seamen the 30-day leave granted to the white survivors. Instead, the 
Navy sent the 328 black sailors to load another ammunition ship at a nearby port. They 
refused out of fear, and 50 were singled out and charged with mutiny. Eleanor Roosevelt 
became involved when the country became outraged over the mutiny trial. The incident 
was later made into a documentary film. 

For the last part of her army service Myrtle and another nurse from Camp Stoneman 
were transferred to Fort Baker. It was a beautiful spot with a great view of a portion of 
San Francisco Bay. 

After World War II she decided to return to civilian life, and was honorably 
discharged from the army in 1946. Until 1950, she worked at various hospitals and in a 
doctor’s office in Oakland. She then decided to return to college, and entered the Univer- 
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sity of California at Berkeley where she graduated in 1953. 

The next summer she was sent by the Board of National Missions of the Presbyte- 
rian Church U.S.A. to Embudo Presbyterian Hospital in Embudo, New Mexico. While 
she was working at Embudo Presbyterian Hospital another nurse, Frances Sanchez, who 
worked at Truchas, New Mexico, wanted to take some additional training for six months 
so Myrtle was assigned there. Frances delivered babies, so Myrtle was expected to do 
likewise. Dr. Edith Millican, one of the doctors at Embudo, taught Myrtle how to deliver 
a baby. 

The Embudo Presbyterian Hospital reached out to meet the medical needs of 
people in many of the surrounding areas. A doctor and nurse would pack up medicine and 
equipment and go to an area once or twice a month. One of these areas was Mora Valley 
where they held a clinic in an old school building at Holman, New Mexico. The doctors 
felt that they were only scratching the surface of a great need in Mora Valley, a more 
populated area, where most of the people were very poor and the closest medical help 
was in Las Vegas 40 miles away, or Embudo 43 miles away. 

A group of Mora citizens joined forces to see whether it was possible to build a 
clinic. It was composed of mission teachers, public school teachers, a pastor and his 
wife, a homemaker and a lumberman. The hopes of this group were realized through 
cooperation of the Board of National Missions of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., resi- 
dents of the areas, the state and federal government and other groups. The building was 
started in 1956, and Myrtle was chosen to be the first of the permanent medical personnel 
to go there. 

Myrtle served in the Mora Valley Medical Unit from | January 1957 to the fall of 

1968, except for one year (1959-1960) to attend Columbia University in New York, and 
one year of leave (1965-1966) to take care of her very sick sister. 
Included in Myrtle Scott’s autobiography are a variety of experiences during the time she 
was stationed as a nurse at Embudo and Truchas. Those experiences are certainly inter- 
esting reading, but since this book is specifically written about missionaries whose work 
tied in some way with Las Vegas, we will limit the experiences to those she had at the 
Mora Valley Medical Unit. 

It is appropriate to quote extensively from Myrtle’s autobiography, Born for a 
Purpose: A Bird’s Eye View of My Life: 


A Jeep owned by Dr. Edith Millican and myself was given to me by Dr. Millican 
so I would have some form of transportation to start the clinic in Mora Valley 


until I would have the time to purchase a car for the clinic. 


Packing my possessions in the jeep, I made my way from Embudo to Mora 
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Valley... and then to Chacon where I would temporarily reside with two mission 
teachers, Miss Ruth (McFate) Fort and Miss June Romer, until the clinic was 
completed and the residence was furnished... 


THE EARLY CLINIC WORK 


In two weeks I was to completely furnish a small house for Dr. and Mrs. George 
Tootell to live in and transfer a one-room clinic to larger quarters. I had barely 
gotten the jeep unpacked before patients came to ask me to see them in their 
homes. When I told them of all the things I had to do first, they said, “But we 
need you.” 


By the time we had our first dedication of the clinic, 16 June 1957 at 3 P.M., we 
were all under one roof. This helped so much in communication and working 
together as we had no telephone at that time. 


When Dr. and Mrs. George Tootell arrived, they lived in Mora. I lived in 
Chacon and the clinic was in-between at Holman. Holman is 7 miles from 
Chacon and 6 miles from Mora. 

Mrs. Ruth Garcia was our first receptionist. We had regular clinic hours on 
designated days, but this did not keep the patients from coming. They would 
come to Dr. Tootell’s home on off hours, and when I would come to his home I 
would help him. When I was not there, Mrs. Tootell would help him. 


The jeep took me many places that would have been difficult to reach in a 
regular car. I remember one home call after a sudden downpour of rain. Dr. 
Tootell and I went in the jeep over a rocky creek bed filled with many medium 
sized rocks to reach the home. The jeep started rocking. Because of the rock- 
ing, it was difficult for me to keep my foot steady on the gas pedal. Soon the 
doctor made the remark, “My, this is good for constipation.” I started to laugh, 
and the more I laughed the more we rocked. We finally arrived at the home. 


In addition to our regular clinic hours and home deliveries, emergencies could 
come at any time of the day or night. Our first home delivery was for an unwed 
mother in Chacon. That day proved to be a 24 hour non-stop shift. We had 
clinic all day and was called to the home at II P.M. A 3 1/2 pound baby girl 
was delivered at 3 A.M. Since she was premature, she had to be taken to a 
hospital in Las Vegas, New Mexico. I drove the car, while Dr. Tootell cared for 
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the baby in an incubator, administering oxygen when needed. Ruth Fort, who 
went with us drove home. I was glad for her assistance as my eyelids were 
becoming heavy with sleep. 


During Dr. Tootell’s 6 months in Mora Valley, we had 35 home deliveries with- 
out any facilities for washing and autoclaving. I did the washing by hand and 
after the O.B. packs and instruments packs were assembled again, someone 
would take them to Embudo Presbyterian Hospital for autoclaving. There were 
times when we would run short of sterile instruments. During my college days, 
I had to write paper of “Midwifery in Georgia”. In preparing this paper I 
learned that one could sterilize instruments by wrapping them in a pan and 
baking them in an oven with a medium sized potato. When the potato was done, 
the instruments would be sterile. I had to resort to this way of sterilizing in- 
struments several times... We functioned as a clinic for 10 months without this 
important equipment. 


One time Dr. Tootell and I had a call to come to two deliveries at the same time. 
Fortunately they were both in the town of Mora. We went back and forth be- 
tween the two patients finally delivering one mother and getting over to the 
other mother just in time to deliver her baby... 

When I returned to Mora Valley after my first vacation, Dr. Tootell and the 
nurse who relieved me had already left. I was alone. That very night I was 
called out to deliver a baby at 3 A.M. It was a frightening experience as the 
mother had abnormal bleeding. I had “standing orders” and was able to con- 
trol the bleeding. A year later the mother returned and the doctor was away. 
She walked in with confidence, but I remembered that night. The same thing 
happened. The next year when she returned, the doctor was there, the same 
thing happened. A year later she came in again. This time she was sent to the 
hospital where reconstructive surgery was done. 


Two weeks after Dr. and Mrs. George Tootell left, Dr. and Mrs. Charles Ainslie 
flew in from Guatemala. He remained as the Mora Valley Medical Unit until 
Dr. Edith Millican arrived as our first permanent doctor. 


During the spring of 1958, flu spread throughout the valley and many, many 
patients came to the clinic for treatment. The medical staff was so exposed that 
all of us became ill. Dr. Millican said, “We won't get well unless we go to bed 
and take care of ourselves.” After putting a sign on the door, which was written 
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in both Spanish and English: “Doctor and nurse ill. Don’t ring the bell unless 
it is an emergency.” We went to bed. Miss Roberta King, a neighborhood 
worker in Mora came to answer the doorbell. At midnight, the bell rang. She 
came and told us that there was a women who was going to have a baby. In a 
few minutes, Miss King returned and said that the mother was having the baby 
in the car. Dr. Millican an I grabbed our robes and dashed to the clinic. I 
handed the instruments pack to Dr. Millican and she went to the car. I went to 
the O.B. room and made the bed and crib ready for the mother and baby. When 
the mother and baby were tucked in their beds, the mother looked up and said, 
“Is there a doctor in the house?” She did not recognize us in our night garb. 
The mother had planned to be delivered at a hospital in Las Vegas, but the 
baby decided to enter the world in a car right in front of our clinic. 


Meeting all sorts of emergencies was a real challenge. Many times the staff 
would be divided, part of us going one way and part the other way. Even before 
the clinic was finished, Dr. Tootell and I were called out to a home where a 
daughter had killed her father, shooting him in the head while he was in bed. 
She was the mother of a daughter who was the product of incest and had been 
kept in seclusion having only limited food. This child was finally given a foster 
mother who often brought her to the clinic. She finally died at the age of 13 
years. There were other times when we were asked to check the patient who 
arrived dead from a gunshot wound or other cause. 


One evening a truck filled with 12 children turned over on the road going 
through Mora, killing one child and injuring others. Accidents such as these 
filled the clinic to capacity. Another evening at dusk a truck with three young 
men collided with a piece of farm machinery on the road. The truck turned 
over. One man was killed. The two others were brought to the clinic with seri- 
ous head injuries. That evening, I did my nursing duties sitting on the floor of a 
van while the Reverend Roy Carpenter drove us to a hospital in Las Vegas. 


One Saturday night three young men in a car raced down the main street of 
Mora at about 90 miles an hour. They lost control of the car. The car broke off 
a telephone pole and turned upside down in the Mora Presbyterian Church 
yard. All three were taken to the hospital in Las Vegas, where they recovered 
from their serious head injuries. . .. Another afternoon, a teenage girl who had 
been bitten by a skunk was brought to our clinic. The police was sent to kill the 
skunk and bring in its head which was sent to a laboratory. The report came 
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back positive for rabies. The girl had to return to our clinic for a series of 13 
rabies shots. 


During the years many other emergencies happened, from the simple to the 
most serious ones. But probably the most exciting and the one that lead to the 
enlargement of the clinic happened around 5 A.M., 30 January 1963. Mrs. Ruth 
Garcia, our receptionist who lived in Chacon, phoned the clinic that an air- 
plane had crashed in the hills. . .. she wanted us to be prepared. Around 9 A.M., 
the first Air Force man, Lt. Col. Nicholas Horangic, arrived with a broken left 
elbow and possible back injuries. Two hours later, Major Thomas McBride 
arrived with minor lacerations. These two were made comfortable on cots in 
the nurse’s office. 


Rescue workers in a helicopter searched the hills for other men, but the wind 
was so turbulent it couldn’t land even though they saw a man on top of the hill 
who didn’t move. They came for help. The Reverend Roy Carpenter, from Holman, 
organized a rescue team and our Dr. Marion Morse and nurse Mary Mitchell 
rode horseback 2 1/2 miles up the steep terrain with the other rescue workers. 
A hypo was given and a stretcher was made to bring Major Emil Golbeck down 
to our Clinic. He was given the one bed in our one-bed clinic as he had a 
broken pelvis and a ruptured bladder. His condition was so serious that it was 
decided that he and the other men should stay overnight at our clinic. Another 
Air Force man, Lt. Col. Donald Hayes, was found in a cabin where he had 
walked and then laid down to rest. He had an injured left knee. That night he 
slept on a mattress on the x-ray room floor. 


There had been six men in the B-52 airplane. Only the four who were in their 
seats parachuted to safety. The other two went down with the plane. The plane 
was also carrying some important information which was contained in a black 
box. They searched a long time before they found it as bits and pieces of the 
plane were strewn for 10 miles. That night, our clinic housed 11 persons, the 
four injured men and those who cared for them. At 11 P.M., an O.B. patient 
came in for a delivery. She saw all those men around and said “I don’t think I 
am ready yet.” She went home but came back at 5 A.M. and was delivered on 
our emergency room table. 


The Air Force ambulance came in the morning and took the men away. When it 
was time for the clinic to start, we were back to normal. This experience made 
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us realize we needed a better x-ray and some enlarged facilities. Plans were 
made and the second addition was started and finished. By 31 May 1964 the 
second addition was dedicated. 


SERVICES OFFERED AT THE CLINIC: 
1. Office calls: On definite days and hours. 
2. Emergency calls: 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 
3. O.B. deliveries: Any time day or night for a mother who had been approved 
by our doctor for a delivery. NOTE: I don’t remember ever losing a mother or a 
baby when I was there. It wasn’t that we didn’t run into trouble, but I believe 
God was with us and guided us. Since there was only one doctor, sometimes the 
nurse worked as a nurse practitioner following “standing orders.” Because of 
this, I delivered around one hundred babies in this area. 
4. We took x-rays (mostly chest x-rays) for the Mora Health Department. 
5. We worked with the Mora Health Department concerning Well-Baby Clinics 
and Polio immunizations. 
6. Dental Clinic once a week with Dr. E. L. Garcia from Taos, New Mexico, 
who took care of the valley’s dental needs. 
7. Community meetings were sometimes held at the clinic. 
&. At times, classes were taught. 

a. Joan (Markham) Maestas taught “First Aid.” 

b. Myrtle Scott taught “Home Nursing.” 
9. The medical personnel worked with the churches in the valley. 


I was glad to have been there. It tested my strength and abilities to the utmost. 
It was a joy and privilege to have worked with many missionary doctors: 2 
from China, I from India, I from Sudan, 2 from Guatemala. 


It was great to work with other doctors, nurses and personnel from different 
areas of the country. 


I consider it a privilege to have known and to have served the Spanish-Ameri- 
can people as a nurse. They were a warm-hearted and loving people. 


During the time at Mora Valley I lost two brothers. Roy died of cancer of the 
pancreas on 19 May 1959. I had been to see him shortly before. Then in 1967, 
my brother Oran developed something like a cold, but in a few days he became 
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paralyzed and died 5 February 1967, before I even knew that he was ill. I 
received a leave to attend his services. 


Myrtle decided to retire from work in New Mexico to be a help to her sister 
Oral. She worked as Medicare and Visiting Nurse Coordinator at the North 
Central District Health Department at Lewiston, Idaho, for 2 1/2 years. She 
and her sister traveled some, seeing sights and visiting family. Her sister’s 
health deteriorated and she passed away 4 July 1987, and her last brother 
passed away later in that year. In 1989, at the age of 81 she decided to move to 
a retirement center in Clarkston, Washington. 


Myrtle says of her life, “I believe God has a purpose for everything and every- 
one, and He knows everything. Didn’t He look down through the years and see 
that my mother and sister needed care in the early 1900's, and my sister needed 
help in the last years of her life because of her bout with Rheumatoid Arthritis 
for over 35 years: Then there were needs met for other patients in my nurse’s 
training, in various hospitals, clinics, in the army, in missions and in public 
health. Like Esther in the Bible, maybe I was sent in to the world for such a 
time like this. I believe I was born for a purpose, and I hope I have fulfilled the 
purpose for which I was born. 


We finish with a poem: 


YES, 1 BELIEVE by Myrtle E. Scott 


As I was walking down life’s road burdened by a heavy load 
I met aman who said to me, “My child, I came to set you free!” 
Yes, I believe, Oh, I believe, and He my burdens did relieve. 


Oh, could it be? Oh, could it be? The man who died at Calvary? 
And as I searched on bended knee, I found the man indeed was He. 
Yes, I believe. Oh, I believe. The man indeed was He! 


I believe the world He made, and by His power the stars He stayed. 
He has a plan for you and me that where He is there we will be. 
Yes, I believe. Oh, I believe, He has a plan for you and me! 
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When on earth His plan is done, and we our victories have been won, 
We will arise. Yes we will arise to meet Him in the skies! 
Yes, I believe. Oh, I believe, we will meet Him in the skies! 


Amen and Amen. 


Myrtle E. Scott and Dale B. Gerdeman 
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Lorene “Tommie” Thompson 1910-1992 


A portion of the scripture passage Joshua 24:15 reads “‘As for me and my house, we 
will serve the Lord.” This was carved onto a sign given to her by the church youth 
group and affixed to the front door of Tommie Thompson’s home. The sign captures 
the essence of Tommie. 


Lorene “Tommie” Thompson was born 26 February 1910 in Hinsdale, Illinois. 

While the drums of the coming war in Europe and Asia beat like distant echoes of 
the bass strain in Cole Porter’s “Night and Day,” crowds gathered in 1933 on Chicago’s 
Northerly Island for a World’s Fair which celebrated “A Century of Progress.” Northerly 
Island was man-made of white sand dredged from the 
lake bottom. Between Northerly Island and the main- 
land was a protected lagoon, scene of the Exposition’s 
water sports. The crowd read plaques comparing the 
once-remote lakeshore village protected by Fort 
Dearborn to the sprawling metropolis which became 
the “Windy City.” 

Families strolled down a midway where post- 
ers enticed them to visit attractions like Siamese Twins, 
an old plantation show, and, for the daring of heart and 
mind, the passionate dancing of Sally Rand. Marveling 
at the “House of Tomorrow” display and other exhibits 
which captured their imaginations, mothers, fathers and 
children thrilled at the prospect of a brighter future and 
the hope for a Depression-less present filled with the 


bountiful opportunities made possible by one hundred 
years’ worth of amazing technological advances. 

Yesterday, their grandparents and even their parents had traveled to work and 
school on horses, in carts, and on foot, but in the future they and their descendants might 
rocket from place to place, journeying to the moon, or points beyond. 

As “Queen Allura of Venus,” Lorene “Tommie” Thompson and a company of 
actors transported the audiences who watched performances of “The Adventures of Buck 
Rogers” to another time and place. Sponsored by the Armour Meat Packing company, 
this science-fiction play, which took its inspiration from the matinée screen serial of the 
same title, dazzled and thrilled those who watched each scene. They brimmed with the 
interest, curiosity and anticipation of a people vital and alive, in contrast to the passivity 
of today’s average television viewer. 
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Creative consultants and pioneers who dramatized science-fiction for the stage 
and screen used the simple special effect of hair color and costuming to distinguish earth 
people from the inhabitants of other planets. They decided that all Venusians should have 
red hair. Her beautiful, long, red locks made Tommie a natural for the part. In a flash, she 
had traded the sausage demonstration counter for the glamour and footlights of the stage. 
Her theatrical aspirations, talent, features, and providence had earned her a part in a 
production which would shape her life. 

Talking to the members and leaders of the youth group at the First United Presby- 
terian Church of Las Vegas, New Mexico, in the spring of 1991, Tommie spun a tale of 
comic intrigue. Recalling one of many performance nights when an ambulance whisked 
off one of the ballyhoo girls who had collapsed out front, Tommie observed: 


All that high living, you know. Well, that night, the producers and directors 
asked me to take her place in the pre-show promotion. Reluctantly, I agreed, 
changed into a costume more revealing than the one I wore as Queen Allura, 
and went out to take my place on the ballyhoo platform. Now, I had assured my 
mother and father that despite my character’s name, my role in the play did not 
involve my taking part in anything outrageous. Just imagine my surprise when 
I saw my mother and one of her friends walking up the midway in my direction! 


It comes as no surprise, however, that during a performance, a proud father an- 
swered an audience member’s charge that Tommie’s hair was fake. “I’m her father,” he 
said to the gentleman in front of him, “and that is her real hair.” 

Indeed, Mr. Thompson knew how real his daughter’s achievements were. He had 
watched over her and made sure that she grew up in a church family and neighborhood 
which valued and promoted fellowship and service to others. Six years before she joined 
the cast of “The Adventures of Buck Rogers,” Tommie graduated from Lyons Township 
High School in La Grange, a place she described in the autobiographical sketch she 
composed on the occasion of her class’ golden reunion. Her account recalls “fond memories 
of the good times and fellowship with friends.” 

Several of those memories centered around the summers she spent as a music 
counselor at a Presbyterian girls’ camp. During one of those summers, Tommie met Edith 
Millican, a lifeguard at the camp, and the two forged a friendship which endured until 
Edith’s death in 1981. In later years, Edith, then Dr. Edith Millican, would invite a 
retired Tommie to join her at a mission clinic in a remote, northern New Mexico village, 
but that is a story which belongs to another part of this biography. 

When Tommie reminisced about her youth, she focussed on the elaborate church 
and community pageants which so inspired her to re-create them for the people in places 
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where she would later find herself. 

Tommie’s special talent for planning and organizing holiday and seasonal events 
stands as a tribute and credit to a woman whose dreams and aspirations changed after a 
medical exam she underwent in 1934. 

When “The Adventures of Buck Rogers” went into its second year run, the pro- 
ducers required that all cast members undergo a physical exam. In the course of her 
testing, doctors discovered that the gifted young performer had a heart problem, and 
advised Tommie to give up dancing. 

Others might have let this setback crush their spirits. Tommie appeared to con- 
sider it a bend in the road of her life, whereby the Lord might take His servant down a 
different path. While she could no longer make her mark as an actress or dancer, Tommie’s 
affinity for and ability to work well with youth earned her the pleasant task of taking 
children on rides at the Fair’s Enchanted Isle. 

Again, the lovely young lady would find herself in a spotlight of sorts. Some of 
the youngsters she helped on and off the rides had celebrity parents, and as such, they and 
their temporary guardian merited the attention of the Pathé News Reel. An individual 
watching the newsreel archives of that era might find precious glimpses of Tommie. 

When the World’s Fair closed, Tommie moved on. A well-wishing colleague 
from her meat-packing days typed this farewell sentiment in a letter in 1934: 


There is one thing certain, I wish you all the luck that one person can wish 
another... that luck wish will trail you on through the years, be it as a stage 
dancer, musician or what have you... whatever it may be, I will always boast “I 
know her.” 


In the years to come many would agree with that woman’s appraisal of Tommie 
and boast of knowing her. Surely, though, something far greater than luck carried Tommie 
through the rest of her life, something within and without which would enable her to 
spend her next twenty-three years working for the same, international corporation. 

The pride of Lyons Township High and First Presbyterian of Evanston left the 
suburbs and moved into Chicago, where she assumed the duties of a statistical typist in 
the A.C. Nielsen ratings organization. Her position entailed transcribing ratings figures 
gathered from stations and market areas around the country. 

Our nation had not yet entered the war which would drain the resources of industry’s 
almost exclusively all-male labor pool; the national need for women to enter the workforce 
as “Rosie the riveter” and in other capacities lay in the future. In an age in which dis- 
crimination was the norm, Tommie made inroads in a profession which previously of- 
fered few opportunities for women. Working with the tools and skills of a simpler tech- 
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nology, Tommie mastered what the modern world might call data entry and management 
skills, and yet, she did not serve merely as a cog in a well-oiled corporate machine, or, in 
today’s lingo, the human element in an industry’s perpetual information loop. 

The dedication, energy, devotion and expertise she brought to her new career did 
not escape the eyes of Tommie’s superiors who rewarded her with promotions which 
allowed her to climb the corporate ladder in an era when most women’s careers con- 
sisted of household chores. By the close of the near-quarter of a century which Tommie 
spent in the Nielsen headquarters, her title as executive secretary to a company vice 
president reflected her stature, rank and importance within the framework of that corpo- 
ration. 

Shortly before she left the Nielsen firm for health reasons in 1957, A. C. Nielsen 
himself sent Tommie a letter commending her years of service and the badge of recogni- 
tion she would receive. A paragraph in the text of that letter alludes to the modest side of 
Tommie known to her co-workers, friends and superiors: 


You may, like some of our other modest people, actually prefer not [his empha- 
sis] to parade across the stage for this presentation. But you can not expect to 
slip by this anniversary without at least a little public notice! (Nielsen 1957) 


Mr. Nielsen’s determination not to let one of his valuable staff members escape 
recognition echoes firmly in his exclamation, his own, personal signature, and a friendly 
postscript reminding Tommie to wear her new badge. In this day and age of signature 
stamps and form letters, the fountain pen flair and crisp downstrokes of Mr. Nielsen’s 
letters bear witness to an era when such courtesies made the world better. 

When Tommie retired and left Chicago for the Southwest, she brought that sense 
of decency and humility. She had come to the remote village of Mora, New Mexico, at the 
invitation of her childhood acquaintance Dr. Edith Millican, intending not only to re- 
cover her health, but also to serve the Lord as a medical missionary. 

Tommie, Dr. Millican, and the staff of the Mora Valley Medical Unit served as 
the sole healthcare providers in this rural area of northern New Mexico. In the words of 
a pamphlet published by the unit’s benefactor, the National Board of Missions of the 
United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.: 


Before the medical unit was established... the only medical care available to 
the people of the valley was a monthly clinic held at Holman by the staff from 
National Mission’s Embudo hospital, located 45 miles away on the western 
slope of the mountains. (National Board 1956) 
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Clearly the need for support personnel for the unit was great, and Tommie dis- 
covered a new calling in helping to meet that need. Her arrival found the clinic in its sixth 
month of operation. 

Working with Dr. Millican and the few nurses and technicians on staff at the unit, 
Tommie served the Lord and the community in many capacities. According to Myrtle 
Scott, a nurse instrumental in devising the housing and administrative plans which made 
the clinic operational in 1957, the primary service provided by the staff rested in assist- 
ing in home birth procedures. Ms. Scott offered the following account of Tommie’s expe- 
rience delivering a child: 

Tommie knew about our many clinic deliveries, but always felt squeamish about 

having anything to do with delivering babies. One day the inevitable hap- 

pened. She and I were alone as Dr. Millican and Robbie (a staffer) were away 
for the week-end. A woman came in to have her baby... After it was all over, she 

(Tommie) was thrilled at her accomplishment. That night she wrote a note and 

put it on the door. “We dood it,” signed Tommie. (Scott 1992) 


Although Tommie had previously helped the clinic’s nurses by acting as their 
assistant and had done her part in the missionary family through activities like canning 
fruit, it took her helping Ms. Scott to deliver that child to make her feel that she “had been 
initiated,” and “‘a part of the clinic.” 

During the 1960s, Tommie helped produce the Mora Valley Medical Unit Christ- 
mas newsletter, putting the skills she had honed at Nielsen into practice, serving the 
purpose of telling about the clinic’s work. A 1962 edition opens with the following 
characteristic passage: 


And I said to the man who stood at the gate of the year: “Give me a light that I 
may tread safely into the unknown.” And he replied: “Go into the darkness and 
put your hand in the hand of God. That shall be to you better than light and 
safer than a known way.” (Thompson 1962) 


At the Mora Valley Medical Unit, the staff put their hand in the hand of God every 
day and every hour in those early years. The text of the newsletter goes on to mark how 
the clinic fared during 1962-1963. It records staff changes, the healing of the sick and 
injured, and praise for the God whose guidance and strength helped them through an 
understaffed, tight-budget year. Subsequent annual issues include a staff photograph and 
news of better times when federal funding and new equipment and facilities carried the 
day. , 
Dr. Millican left in 1961, but Tommie remained in the valley until 1966. Throughout 
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those years she not only forged strong bonds with her co-workers and the unit’s patients, 
but she also made her church home at First Presbyterian in Chacon. At her memorial 
service, former members of the church at Chac6n fondly remembered the many pinafores 
and other pageant costumes Tommie fashioned for the children. 

Tommie also worked with government programs like the Health Education and 
Livelihood Project and Project Headstart. She even spent a season working at a summer 
school for learning-disabled children. Although the opportunity for “more remunerative 
work” would take her to Las Vegas in 1966, Tommie characterized her time in the Mora 
Valley as the “most rewarding eleven years of my life.” When she moved into the once- 
bustling, but now quiet former railroad town of Las Vegas, Tommie moved her church 
membership, joining the congregation at the First United Presbyterian Church in Las 
Vegas. With her membership came her undying devotion to the children of her new church 
home. Tommie accepted new duties and responsibilities for kinder-choirs at the church, 
pageant planning and costuming, and Sunday school teaching. 

She had joined the philanthropic businesswomen’s organization, Pilot Club, in 
1972 and would participate in numerous projects, charity fundraisers and even lobby 
legislators in Santa Fe to fund daycare and other programs. Tommie made community 
service her main goal, making sure that patients at the local state hospital (now known as 
the Las Vegas Medical Unit) and area youth alike felt the touch of the women in the Pilot 
club. 

Serving as Pilot Club president in 1976-1977 and again in 1984-1985, Tommie 
never hesitated to hold family events in her home. She headed projects like the one which 
installed a doorbell on the back door at Carnegie Public Library at a time when that door 
remained locked and library staff could not hear patrons knocking. She was also instru- 
mental in creating and supporting an emergency medical fund which insured that those 
local youth who needed financial assistance did not go without. 

Even in later years when illness caused her to focus inward, Tommie always 
looked ahead to a brighter future and enjoyed the quiet pleasures of a humble existence. 
Sherrie Doke, her long-time friend in the church family in Las Vegas recalled that ““Tommie 
never got old and rejoiced in the simple pleasures—a cup of tea, a good Matlock epi- 
sode, her dog Charlie.” Pilot Club and church member Elaine Lewis said of Tommie, 
“People were always in her heart.” 

In every suburb, city, village and town Tommie lived in, she made a point of 
touching the lives of all who needed the nurturing care and guidance of someone willing 
to take them by the hand and walk them through to better times. 

While her physical size and health were not those of that mighty warrior in the 
army of the Lord, Tommie had the mind and heart of a true Christian soldier. She never 
hesitated to open her home and her soul to those who needed the comfort of either one. 
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Such kindness, courtesy and boundless love were her way of serving the Lord. Her life’s 
devotion lives on beyond the memories of all who knew her when and will know her 


now. 
Tommie died peacefully in her home | January 1992. 


Siobhan Croto and Dale B. Gerdeman 1993 
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Edith F. Millican, M.D. 1914-1985 


Edith Millican hoped to return to her beloved China to continue her practice 
of medicine. Rural New Mexico was fortunate that she could not return to China 
because of the political situation. Her temporary assignment here lasted a lifetime. 
She was a generous and loving person and a highly trained specialist. 

Edith Frances Millican was born in Kihsien, province of Honan, China, on 29 
May 1914, to Frank Millican and Aimee Boddy Millican, missionaries serving in China 
from 1907 through 1953. Edith graduated from the College of Wooster in Wooster, Ohio, 
in 1935 and Woman’s Medical College, Philadelphia, in 1939. She interned in Philadel- 
phia for one year and in Weehawken, New Jersey, for another year. 

Edith was sent to Embudo Hospital in Dixon, New Mexico, in 1941, her services 
on loan from the Board of Foreign Missions as it was 
not possible for her to obtain a passport to return to 
China. She took this assignment with the understanding 
that as soon as conditions permitted, she would return 
to her beloved China. She worked at Embudo Hospital 
from 1941-1943 with Dr. Sarah Bowen. As a general 
practitioner, she performed varied work. She conducted 
clinics in the small, rural communities, frequently hav- 
ing to cross high and hazardous mountains over unpaved 
and treacherous roads. Many times babies were deliv- 
ered in an adobe house by the light of a kerosene lan- 
tern. Travel was frequently by foot or horseback through 
deep snow and mud in order to reach these isolated 
homes. During this time she became a well known and 
beloved physician—”La Doctora’”—as she was affec- 
tionately called by her patients. The Medical Plan which 
she had hoped to put into effect in China became a reality in New Mexico, for Embudo 
Hospital was the center out of which she and the staff reached out to those in need. She 


and Dr. Bowen conducted clinics in other mountain towns--Chamisal, Llano, Truchas, 
Holman and Chacon--as well as conducting their regular hospital duties. 

Edith realized her ambition to return to China in 1943 and served there until she 
returned to the United States on furlough in 1948. She attended Woman’s Medical College 
in Philadelphia and remained there until 1951, specializing in obstetrics and gynecology. 
It had been her dream and plan to return to China to head up a department of obstetrics 
and gynecology at Hengyang Hospital, Hunan. 

In 1951, it became obvious that it would not be possible to return to China-due to 
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the Communist take-over. China had closed its doors to missionaries and foreigners. The 
possibility of an assignment in Bankok, Thailand, was being considered when an urgent 
request came from the Board of National Missions for her to return to Embudo Hospital 
where Dr. Bowen was much in need of an assistant physician. She accepted the assign- 
ment on the condition that she could return to China if its closed-door policy should be 
reversed. She arrived at Embudo in 1951 and remained there until 1956. 

When her parents returned to the United States from the Philippines they retired 
on Camano Island, and her father built their home there. In the summer of 1956, Edith 
went to Washington State to be near her family, as her father had suffered a serious heart 
attack. During 1956, Edith took another year of residency training in obstetrics and gyne- 
cology at St. Luke’s Hospital in Spokane. 

The Board of National Missions began building a diagnostic and treatment center 
late in 1956 in the Mora Valley of northern New Mexico. In 1957, the Board asked her to 
be the physician in charge of the Mora Valley Medical Unit. She accepted and served 
from 1957 to 1961. During this time, she also started the San Luis Valley Clinic in Colo- 
rado in 1959. At the same time she conducted public health clinics twice a month in Las 
Vegas (both prenatal and postpartum). The number of high-risk pregnancies and the high 
infant mortality rate caused her to realize the need for a specialist in the area, with 
hospital privileges. Edith felt that with her special training in that field she could meet 
the need, with further education. It was necessary to obtain two years of limited practice 
in ob-gyn before becoming eligible to take specialty board exams and become a Fellow 
of the American College of Ob-Gyn. For this reason Edith again returned to Woman’s 
Medical College in Philadelphia, first for a year as Research Fellow in a special project 
monitoring fetal hearts during labor and delivery, then for two years as an instructor in 
the Ob-Gyn Department. After completing the necessary eligibility requirements, and to 
become a board member, she returned in 1964 to Las Vegas to do full-time practice in her 
specialty. She developed a pilot maternal and child health program in cooperation with 
the Public Health Department and conducted three weekly clinics. Family planning was 
emphasized in the clinic program in addition to the prenatal and postpartum care. During 
this time she also was instrumental in establishing a nurse/midwife program. This pro- 
gram was unique, in that a certified nurse midwife was able to deliver babies in the Las 
Vegas and St. Anthony’s Hospital under Edith’s supervision. This program was the first 
of its kind and was funded under state maternal child health auspices. Many low-income 
women were enabled to have hospital care for normal deliveries in addition to the care 
provided for high-risk and problem cases. As the ob-gyn specialist, Edith was respon- 
sible for all cases and was called to do the delivery should any complications arise. This 
was a highly successful program and was continued by other specialists who came to 
practice in Las Vegas following Edith’s retirement. It became the model for subsequent 
programs developed later in the state. 
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For anumber of years Edith was the only obstetrics and gynecology specialist in 
the Las Vegas area and had a busy private practice, along with conducting clinics at the 
Health Department. She was in great demand, and people came from all over northern 
New Mexico to seek her advice and care. As a result, she was greatly overworked, and 
her health began to deteriorate. She kept going, however, and refused to give up her high- 
risk patients. Long hours and sleepless nights during which she was at the hospital caring 
for her patients eventually took their toll. She was instrumental in bringing other highly- 
trained specialists to Las Vegas but the relief came too late and in 1969 she suffered a 
massive heart attack and was not expected to live. The Sisters of St. Anthony’s Hospital, 
plus many friends and patients in the community gathered together in an all-night prayer 
vigil, and a miracle happened! She began to slowly recover! 

Edith eventually returned to limited practice but continued to suffer additional 
heart attacks which necessitated her retirement from private practice in 1972. She contin- 
ued, however, with the clinic program at the San Miguel County Health Department. She 
trained nurse practitioners for the family planning clinics. This enabled the program to 
expand to include a larger number of clinics in Las Vegas as well as in Pecos and Mora. 
She accepted short-term responsibilities at the Mora Valley Medical Unit, the District 
Health Office, and as a consultant for the New Mexico State Hospital. She was active in 
the First Presbyterian Church of Las Vegas, the Bridge Crisis Center and other commu- 
nity programs. She was an 
honorary member of the Las 
Vegas Pilot Club. 

In S19¢se7 Edith 
moved to Albuquerque, as 
she was requiring more in- 
tensive medical supervi- 
sion. She joined the First 
United Presbyterian Church 
in Albuquerque and, despite 
her failing health, was an 
active member. She served 
faithfully for two years on 
the Board of Deacons and 
attended Bible classes and 
various church functions. 
She was an active volunteer 
on the Help Line, a church 
outreach program to shut- 
ins. 


a 
ao 


While the church EDITH MILLICAN, M.D. EXAMINING A PATIENT 


and medicine were her two 
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basic interests in life, Edith was also involved in other areas. Possessed of a keen mind, 
she was fluent in five languages-Ningpo dialect Chinese, Mandarin, Spanish, German 
and English, and had considerable knowledge about Latin and read French. She loved 
music, followed the political scene both at home and abroad; enjoyed football, baseball 
and basketball games on TV; read avidly; and was particularly fond of studying about 
birds and wildlife. She supported various environmental groups such as Greenpeace and 
Audubon and maintained an interest in the Prison Fellowship movement. She loved the 
outdoors and would hike or walk as much as her limited physical condition would per- 
mit. 

In 1983, Edith’s increasingly poor health made it necessary for her to enter a 
retirement center in Albuquerque. She continued her active lifestyle, as she was not a 
person who would give up. Her concern for others overcame any concern for herself. As 
an example, on the day preceding and the day of her death, she made more than 75 calls to 
check on shut-ins, she visited patients in the retirement center nursing home, conducted a 
Bible class, and remained active and optimistic up to within a few hours of her death on 
14 February 1985. 

Edith was a humble person, avoiding the limelight whenever possible. However, 
during her lifetime she was the recipient of numerous awards and honors. One she prized 
in particular was the Distinguished Service Award from the Alumni Association of 
Woman’s Medical College (now the Medical School of Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia) 
given in recognition of her years of service in medical missionary work, both in China 
and in New Mexico. She had numerous friends, many of them of lifelong duration—they 
were her family. She kept in touch with more than 200 of them at Christmas, birthdays, 
anniversaries and on other special occasions. She was a warm, compassionate person 
who left the world a better place because she passed this way. Her remains lie buried 
next to those of her parents in a little cemetery just outside Stanwood, Washington. It is a 
peaceful, quiet place. Birds chatter in the branches of a lovely tree whose leaves cast 
dancing shadows on the green grass beneath. 

“La Doctora,” as she was affectionately called by her patients, lives on in the 
hearts and memories of all who knew and loved her. She continues her work in the 
vineyard of the Lord. 


Dale B. Gerdeman 1994 
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Albuquerque Journal, Obituary 16 February 1985. 

Gerdeman, Ellen. Interview with Edith Millican. 1966. 

Isbister, Betty and Carolyn Atkins, Where the Cranes Fly, 1987. 

Albuquerque Printing Company. 

(Anyone interested in the 108 page book, Where the Cranes Fly, the Adventures of 


Edith F. Millican, M.D. in China/1943-1948 can buy a copy for $10.00 from Betty 
Isbister, 6118 Edith Blvd. NE #18, Albuquerque, NM 87107.) 


Las Vegas Optic, Obituary 19 February 1985. 


Thompson, Lorene “Tommie” , personal records on Mora Valley Medical Unit. 
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The Reverend Tomas C. Gonzalez 1917-Present 
An Autobiography 


As the minister of the Las Vegas Spanish Presbyterian Mission Church, Tomas 
Gonzalez was able to get the congregation of his church and the congregation of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Las Vegas acquainted with each other. A few years 
after he left, the churches merged. After serving the Presbyterian church for forty 
years as pastor in a variety of locations, he served as staff chaplain for the Presbyte- 
rian Hospital in Albuquerque for more than seven years. 


Tomas C. Gonzalez was born in Chacoén, New 
Mexico, 30 April 1917, to Remundo Gonzalez and 
Lucinda Gonzalez. Their children were Melaquias, 
Regina, Tomas, Estella, Eli, Hevila, and Robert. All 
except Estella graduated from Menaul High School. 
Tomas was received into the Chacon church at age nine. 
A portion of a letter from Tom says: “The one thing I 
remember and appreciate is that when I was a young 
boy living in Chac6n, the Women’s Association did a 
wonderful favor on my behalf. Dr. Crail, a wonderful 
doctor, who worked and lived in Las Vegas, performed 
a wonderfully successful operation on me. He said that 
without this surgery, I probably would live at the most 
to age 15. I was 8 or 9 when I needed this surgery. Miss 
Tilford, our missionary at Chacon, asked the Women’s 


Association of the First Church in Las Vegas to arrange for me to have this surgery. What 
a great Christian favor. I was able to complete my theology studies, work for the Presby- 
terian Church for 40 years, and now after retirement I have served as staff chaplain at 
Presbyterian Hospital for seven years.” 

Tom attended the mission school in Chacén and graduated from Menaul School in 
1935. He graduated with a bachelor of arts degree from the University of New Mexico in 
1940. He studied at the Louisville Presbyterian Seminary in Louisville, Kentucky, and 
obtained a master of theology degree from Iliff Seminary at Denver University, and was 
ordained to the gospel ministry on 3 September 1943. The day after he was ordained, he 
married Merlinda Martinez. Merlinda received her master’s degree at the University of 
Indiana and was a teacher in the Albuquerque public schools. 
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Their children are: 


Tom Gonzalez, a salesman, and Olinda Gonzalez, who earned her Ph.D. from Brandeis 
University in Waltham, Massachusetts, and works at Harvard Medical School. 

The Reverend Gonzalez served in the following pastorates: 

1942-1943 Las Vegas Parish; one year before going to seminary. 

1943-1948 Southern Colorado; Mogote Presbyterian Church and others-five years. 
1949-1960 — Las Vegas; Mora Valley--eleven years. 

1970-1980 — North Vernon, Indiana; North Vernon Presbyterian Church--ten years. 
1981-1994 Second United Presbyterian Church; Albuquerque-thirteen to fourteen years. 


He has participated actively in Presbytery, the Synod and General Assembly. He served 
as: 


1947-1982 Santa Fe Presbytery. 
1966 Moderator--New Albany Presbytery in Indiana. 


1954-1976 — Delegate to General Assembly from Santa Fe Presbytery--Los Angeles, 
and Baltimore. Chairman-Overseas Mission Committee-4 years-Synod 
of New Mexico. Served as leader and chairman of numerous Presbytery 
and Synod committees. 


He has served as moderator in Las Vegas several times when the church called on 
him. He and his wife recall their happy days in Las Vegas and have pleasant memories of 
their time and wonderful friends here. He was an active member of the Rotary Club 
while he lived in Las Vegas. 


After retirement he served for seven years as Staff Chaplain for the Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal in Albuquerque, and retired in 1989. 


Tomas C. Gonzalez 1987 
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Plaza del Monte (Presbyterian Retirement Home, San /54, 159 
Poncel, Thelma /7 

Porter, "Miss" (first name unknown) /6 

Preparing the Way, by J.A. Schufle 205 

Presbyterian Hospital, Albuquerque, NM 200 

Presbyterian Mission Work in New Mexico, Memoirs of Alice Blake 79, 106, 110, 202 
Presbytery of Denver /56 

Presbytery of Santa Fe 34, 45, 71, 51 

Princeton Theological Seminary 8&7, 93 

Public Health Department of New Mexico 196 

Public School Education in New Mexico by Tom Wiley 204, 206 
Pueblo, CO 67, 163 


Q 


Quemado, NM_ 64, 98, 135 
Quintana, Juan G. 94 


R 


R.K.D. (names unknown) /7 
Ranchito, NM 89, 97 
Ranchos de Taos, NM 64, 80, S/ 
Randall, Rev. A.W. 1/74 
Randle, Merle 1/7 
Raton, NM /6 
Read, "Miss" (first name unknown) /6 
Regis College, Denver, CO 10, 12, 13 
Remembering Presbyterian Mission in the Southwest, 46 
Rendon 
Amelia née Brill, lst Mrs. Gabino Rendon 66, 69 
Petra "Petrita” née Rendon, Mrs. Manuel Madrid 66, 69, 7/ 
Rebecca née Medina, 2nd Mrs. Gabino Rendon 67 
Rev. Gabino /4, /5 
Sabina née Garcia (mother of Gabino) 64 
Richmond, "Ms." I. (first name unknown) /7 
Rinconada, NM 56, 97 
Rincones, NM 35, 49, 110 
Rio Grande River /4/ 
Rio Navajo (Edith), CO 93 
Rise and Fall of the Roman Empire 54 
Roberts, James M., Rev. and Mrs. 42, 79 
Rociada, NM 60, 6/1, 62 
Rodarte, NM 69, 8/, 139 
Rodriguez 
Ada Moore. See Esquibel 
Miguel Rodriguez y Duran 158 
Roman Catholic 
Churchite 239 0 Ai Age Se 
Regulations 19 
Schools //, 3/ 
Romer, June /&/ 
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Romero 

Casimiro /5/ 

Dulcinia Aragon 1/30 

Epifanio 18, 85 

Profirio 85 

Sarah /33 

Vicente "27 
Roper, Beryl Cain /06, 108, 118 
Ross) J2C. 3/7, 92, 146 
Rowland, Rebecca /4, 49 
Rutherford, Sibella /4 
Ruybalid, Rev. Higinio /& 


S 


Salazar 
Abran 1/3 
Rev. Trinidad /8 

Salazar, NM 33, 36 

San Angelo, TX 4, 67 

San Francisco Theological Seminary /5/, 155, 163 

San Luis, CO 4, 64, 66 

San Pablo, CO 66, SI, 85 

Sanchez, M. D. J. 70, 71, S/ 

Sandoval 
Concepcion née Romero, first Mrs. Manuel Sandoval 40, 140 
Elaine née Leyba, (daughter of Simon and Mabel), M 203 
Evangelist Abel R. (son of Manuel Sr. and Concepci /, 139 
Evangelist Benedicto, (son of Manuel Sr. and Conce /, 40, 140, 141, 202, 203, 204 
Evangelist Manuel Jr. (son of Manuel Sr. and Isado 44 
Evangelist, Manuel Sr. 40, 42, 43, 44 
Isadora née Madrid, second Mrs. Manuel Sandoval Sr 40 
Laura née Padilla, Mrs. Abel R. Sandoval 44, 72 
Martha née Sandoval, (daughter of Abel and Laura), /39 
Mrs. Mabel née Sandoval (daughter of Benedicto and /4/, 204 
Petrita née Duran, Mrs. Benedicto Sandoval 204 

Santa Cruz, NM 17] 

Santa Fe 
Presbytery 47, 48, 49, 62, 63, 66, 73, 74, 82, 89, 90, 93, 94, 96, 138, 164, 201 
Spanish Presbyterian Church /49, 155 

Santa Fey NM > I4, 167,105, 173, 193, 202, 203 

Schaff, Phillip 33 

Schufle, J.A.. See Preparing the Way; Vaquero to Dominie: The Nine Lives of Alfonso Esquibel 

154 

Schultz, Albert 52 

Scotty Myrtle" Eri 41/7, 176.2 60 

Sebolleta, NM 36 

Second Presbyterian Church 
Albuqueque, NM /4/ 
Raton, NM 8&9 

Sevier, George F. 140 
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Simmonds, Rev. George P. 17, 164, 173 

Sisneros, Desiderio 74 

Sisters of Charity 10, 29 

Sisters of Loretto /0 

Skinner, Rev. Norman 35, 139, 205 

Soule, Miss Liz /6 

Sowers went Forth, by Ruth K. Barber and Edith J. Agnew /3, 38, 129, 138, 202 
Spanish Presbyterian Mission Church in Las Vegas 47, 45 
Speakman, Annie Mary (Anna) 48, 49, 138 

Spencer, Dorothy Sherwin /26, 129 

Stanley, F.. See The Las Vegas Story (New Mexico) 
Streeter, Helen //5, 206 

Sutherland, "Ms." S.B. (names unknown) /4 

Synod of New Mexico 7/, 75 

Synod of the Southwest /38 


T 


Tafoya, Teofilo /5, 112, 115 

Taos County 1/39, 17] 

Taos, NM //0, 167, 168, 173 

Thompson, Alice /7 

Thompson, Lorene "Tommie" /88 

Tierra Amarilla, NM SO, 93 

Tilford, Eleanor "Tillie" J, 44, 106, 107, 122, 126 
Tootell, George /8/ 

Torres, Juan B. /5 

Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 9 

Trementina, NM 106, 1/2, 113 

Tres Campos, NM /00 

Tres Piedras, NM /72 

Tres Ritos, NM 70 

Trinidad, CO 4, 26, 40, 43, 56, 152 

Truchas, NM. -67;.73,262,.09, 95,,94, [00,732 
Truchas Peaks 98, 175 

Trujillo, Art 156 

Tuberculosis. See Diseases 

Tucson Indian Training School /22 

Twitchell, Ralph Emerson See Leading Facts of New Mexico History 75, 206 
Typhoid fever. See Diseases 

Tyson, Alice /4 


U 


Ubben, Ruth /76 (Also see Carpenter) 

Union County 73, 74 

United Brethren in Christ Bonebrake Seminary /70 
University of Indiana 200 

University of New Mexico /55, 158, 200, 204, 206 
Ute. See Indian tribes 
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V 


Vaquero to Dominie: The Nine Lives of Alfonso Esquibel 154 
Valdez 
Mary 203 
Rev. Eluid /& 
Rev, Victoriano” 7:17.00, 91. 119; 205 
Vallecitos, NM 173 
Valverde, Cecilio J/3 
Van Wagner, Sam Sant /5 
Van Hine, Henderica /3/ 
Vargas Zapata, Diego de 9 
Variadero, NM 1/42, 143, 144, 147 
Vasquez 
Benny /35 
Daniel "Dan" 125 
Domingo 1/35 
Dora Ortiz 40, 42, 55, 56, SO 
Eusebio 75, 162 
Francisco de Coronado 9 
Jane Atkins /39, 203 
Velarde, NM /36, 171 
Vigil 
Jo J. 43, 44, 73,2202, 206 
Regina 164 
Voss, Marie /7 


Ww 


Wagon Mound, NM 64 
Wallace, Rev. William /5 
Warnshuis, Rev. Paul L. /7 
Weir, J. E. 67 
Welliver, Earl C. 17, 119 
Where the Cranes Fly, The Adventures of Edith F. Millican by Carolyn Atkins and Betty A. Isbister 
199, 204 
Whitlock 
John Marmaduke 45 
Josefa née Lucero 45 
Josefita Whitlock Robinson 45 
Rev. John M. 45 
Whitlock descendents. See Family tree in Whitlock biography 
Wiley, Tom. See Public School Education in New Mexico 
Wise, Mrs. (first name unknown) /6 
Women and Mission /29, 206 
Woodward, "Miss" (first name unknown) /6 


Z 


Zapata 9 
Zimmerman, Kate /4 
Zuni Pueblo, NM 29, 36 
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Zuver, Sue M. /4, 16 


